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preface: 


<*SoME  authors  treat  in  their  works  exclu- 
sively on  history^  as  el-Mas'ddi  in  Hs  book 
entitled  the  Meadows  of  Gold  ;  in  which 
he  describes  the  state  of  the  nations  and! 
countries  of  the  East  and  West^  as  they 
were  in  his  age^  that  is  to  say,  in  330  (332)» 
A.H.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  genius  and 
usages  of  the  nations^  a  description  of  the 
countries,  mountains,  seas,  kingdoms,  and 
dynasties ;  and  he  distinguishes  the  Arabian 
race  from  the  Barbarians.  El-Mas'udi  be- 
came, through  this  work,  the  prototype  of 
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all  historians  to  whom  they  refer,  and  the 
authority  on  which  they  rely  in  the  critical 
estimate  of  many  facts,  which  form  the 
suhject  of  their  labours. 

**  Then  came  el-Bekri,  who  followed  the 
example  of  el-Mas' Adi,  but  only  in  gec^ira- 
phy,  and  not  with  respect  to  other  subjects 
(ethnography  and  history) ;  for  the  chtmges 
wluch  had  taken  place  in  lus  time,  unce 
el-Mas'iidi,  in  the  relative  position  and  state 
of  nations,  and  in  the  spirit  of  times  (literally, 
the  generations)  were  not  material.  But, 
at  present,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, a  complete  revolution  has  .taken  place 
with  the  Maghrib,  where  we  live. 

**  I  take  advantage,  in  this  book,  of  all 
the  opportunities  of  collecting  information 
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which  are  at  my  command  Here  in  the 
Maghrib,  to  give  an  idea  (of  human  society 
and  its  history),  and  a  systematical  and 
fuU  accomit  (of  the  facts  referring  to  this 
subject).  But  my  particular  object  is  to 
describe  the  Maghrib,  and  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  globe  in 
different  periods  (literally,  the  condition  of 
the  generations)  and  of  its  various  nations, 
and  to  give  a  narrative  of  the  kingdoms 
which  flourished  here,  and  of  the  dynasties 
which  ruled  over  it.  I  must  exclude  the 
history  of  other  countries,  for  I  do  not  know 
the  condition  and  circumstances  in  which 
the  Eastern  countries,  and  the  nations  who 
live  there,  are;  and  mere  report,  however 
exact  it  may  be,  does  not  enable  me  to 
accomplish  the  task  which  I  have  in  view. 
El-Mas'ddi  has  fuUy  accomplished  this  task, 
having  made  very  extensive  journeys,  and 
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examined  almost  all  comitries,  as  we  learn 
from  bis  book ;  but  wbere  be  speaks  of  tbe 
Magbrib,  bis  account  is  too  sbort/'  (Ibn 
Kbalddn,  Proleg.) 

Tbe  frequent  quotations  and  extracts 
from  el-Mas'udiy  in  otber  Arabic  autbors, 
sbow  that  Ibn  Kbaldun's  opinion  of  our 
autbor  was  universal.  And  we  cannot  besi- 
tate  to  compare  bim  witb  tbe  Jonian  bisto- 
rian :  If  it  is  tbe  warmtb  for  bis  own 
nationality  and  tenets  witbout  prejudice 
against  wbat  is  foreign;  tbe  elasticity  of 
mind  to  receive  impressions,  and  to  appre- 
ciate opmions,  witbout  want  of  firmness  and 
principles;  tbe  thirst  for  correctness  of^ 
information  witbout  preconceived  criticism, 
wbicb  rejects  wbat  is  unknown,  if  it  differs 
from  known  facts ;  tbe  vastness  of  experi- 


iXluS  Jf &  ^ym\  USt  ^Ayu^\  ^  JuU  d^,j\  U  Mis'  ^y 
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9  aJ1^»  AifSmS  4  jA^  v^U » /i  MS.  of  Leyderi, 
No.  1350, /o/.  12;  addit.  MS.  of  the  British 
Museum,  No.  9574,  fol.  23. 
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ence  and  deq)  learning  acquired  through 
extensive  journeys^  frequent  intercourse 
with  men  of  all  nations  and  opinions^  with* 
*out  neglecting  that  self-knowledge  which  is 
acquired  in  solitary  self-contemplation  and 
the  basis  of  history ;  and  if  it  is  that  ex^ 
tensive  knowledge  and  enlarged  mind  which 
embraces  all  the  past,  reflecting  on  the 
present ;  and  that  sound  criticism,  which, 
entering  into  the  feelings  of  nations,  and 
penetrated  by  those  ideas,  imaginations, 
and  tendencies,  which  mankind  feel  at  all 
times,  selects  what  is  national  and  charac* 
teristic  although  it  may  not  always  bear  the 
stamp  of  logical  reasoning ;  if  it  is  for  these 
merits  that  Herodotus  has  acquired  the 
name  of  Father  of  History,  and  of  the  great- 
est of  all  Historians, — el-Mas'iidi  has  a  just 
claim  to  be  called  the  Herodotus  of  the 
Arabs.  Combining,  like  Herodotus,  ethno- 
graphy and  geography  with  history,  and 
learning  with  experience  and  oral  informa* 
tion,  he  distinguishes  between  the  various 
nations  of  the  East,  and  gives  us  a  picture  of 
their  innate  character ;  then  he  follows  up 
those  ideas  and  principles,  which,  under  the 
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fonn  of  religion  for  the  uneducated^  and  as 
philosophy  or  as  an  instrument  to  lead  the 
great  mass,  for  men  in  power^  have  grown  up 
from  the  character  of  each  nation^  or  were 
embraced  by  the  nation^  if  they  had  been 
first  pronounced  by  one  man  or  a  prophet. 
He  shows  us  particularly^  in  the  second 
part^  how  such  opinions  served  as  a  spiritual 
link  to  connect  man  with  man^  to  strengthen 
the  ties  of  blood  and  language,  and  to  cover 
interests  with  the  veil  of  sacredness  j  and 
how  religious  opinions  brought  nations  into 
conflict  with  each  other. 

El-Mas' udi  has  the  merit,  of  treating  the 
tenets  of  all  sects  with  equal  attention;  and 
ancient  traditions  which  had  existed  in  the 
East  for  thousands  of  years,  seem  to  have 
been  melted,  as  it  were,  in  his  mind,  into 
one  original  idea,  as  they  had  flowed  from 
one  common  source.  In  this  respect,  even 
his  History  of  the  Creation  is  of  interest; 
for  he  unites  the  traditions  respecting  cos* 
mogony  which  were  kept  up  in  the  East, 
together  with  the  documents  of  Moses  and 
Sanchoniaton,  witii  the  Scriptural  accounts^- 

*  This  may  be  shown  by  the  classification  of  the  fruit  trees 
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Although  the  praise  which  Ibn  KhaldM 
gives  to  El-Mas'iidi,  considering  him  as  the 
Im&m  of  all  Arabic  historians,  does  not 
apply  to  the  first  period  of  Arabic  literature ; 
yet  he  may  indeed  be  considered  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  learning  of  the  second 
period:  the  importance  of  his  work  must 
therefore  be  identified  with  that  of  Moham- 
medan literature  generally.  But  the  useful- 
ness of  Oriental  studies  has  been  questioned 
by  a  class  of  men  whose  opinions  deserve 


which  eI-Ma8'(idf  gives,  p.  60  tfi/Va,  which  it  a  tradition  of 
the  Gaehres,  and  agrees  as  well  with  the  Zend-AvesCa,  as  if  it 
were  a  translation:  **  Tout  arbre  qui  vient  dans  les  deux  MondeSi 
(dont)  le  bois  (est)  sec  ou  humide,  et  qui  est  cultiy6  (par  la  main 
de  l*homnie),  porte  des  fleurs  et  des  fruits,  est  de  trente  especes, 

Dix  (de  ces)  especes  (portent  des  fruits)  dont  on  pent  manger 
le  d6dans  et  le  dehorsi  comme  le  figuier,  le  pommier,  le  coignas. 
sier,  I'oranger,  la  vigne,  le  mflriery  le  dattier,  le  myrthe,  et  les 
autres  arbres  de  cette  espice. 

Dix  (especes  portent  des  Aruits),  dont  on  pent  manger  le  d^ 
dans,  comme  le  dattier,  le  picher,  I'abricotier  blanc*  et  les  autres 
arbres  de  cette  espece. 

Ceux-ci  (les  dix  demidres  especes*  portent  des  Aruits),  dont 
on  peut  manger  le  d6dans,  et  dont  on  ne  doit  pas  manger  le  dehors, 
sf  avoir,  le  noyer,  Tamandier,  le  grenadier,  le  cocotier,  le  noisetiert 
le  ch&teignier,  le  pistachier  sauvage,  le  noyer,  dont  le  fruit  a  la 
coquille  tendre.  II  y  a  encore  beaucoup  d'arbres  fruiti^rs  de  cette 
espece/*  (Bonn  Dehesch  xxvii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  406.) 
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rrapect.  These  dry  grammatical  studies^ 
being  mostly  a  task  for  memory^  enslave  the 
mind^  and  contract  its  horizon^  instead  of 
enlarging  it;  whereas^  all  pursuits  which 
have  no  practical  use  should  contribute  to 
raise  the  energies  of  man^  to  enlarge  his 
views  on  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  to 
make  him  more  free.  This  is  their  language. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  best  introduction  for  the 
reader  to  our  author,  and  for  our  author  to 
the  reader,  to  devote  this  Preface  to  some 
considerations  on  the  relation  of  Oriental 
studies  to  the  present  state  of  European 
knowledge.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to 
speak  on  this  point,  that  the  reader  may 
know  the  tendency  of  the  notes  of  the  trans- 
lator«  otherwise  he  might  be  blamed  for  his 
endeavour,  because  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
ti  the  senseless  learning  displayed  by  some 
philologists,  of  all  denominations,  in  their 
notes,  full  of  useless  quotations,  are  the 
A  overflowings  of  a  weak  brain,  but  industrious 
hand,  and  as  offensive  to  common  sense  as 
the  eructations  of  a  weak  but  overloaded 
stomach,  with  which  they  may  be  compared. 
It  may  be  presumed  that,  if  we  had  an 
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exact  picture  of  the  rise^  progress,  height^  and 
downfall  of  a  nation^  we  mighty  by  compari- 
son^ come  to  the  result^  that  there  are  cer-» 
tain  laws  in  the  growth  of  nations^  as  we 
observe  them  in  individuals,  which  develope 
certain  faculties  and  feelings  at  certain 
periods  of  historical  life.^  And  how  should 
it  be  otherwise, — since  we  find  that  certain 
tendencies,  wants,  and  ideas,  are  as  con- 
stantly met  with  in  the  mind  of  man,  under 
every  climate  and  circumstance,  as  the  laws 
of  nature  are  in  matter  ?  So,  for  instance, 
there  is  no  human  being  who  has  not  a  ten- 
dency to  rise  above  others,  as  there  is  no  mat- 
ter without  gravity.  The  spirited  feels  this 
tendency  as  ambition,  the  idle  as  vanity,  the 
weak  as  fashion,  the  affectionate  mother  as 
love  and  foresight  for  her  child,  and  only  the 
self-conceited  carries  his  vanity  so  far  as  to 
think  that  he  is  free  from  it.    In  a  society 


*  Ibn  Kaldfin,  who  started  this  idea  foar  or  five  centuries 
before  Herder  and  Lessing,  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  Prolego- 
mena to  it,  which  is  inscribed  hj^Jf]  [^  jyj|  ^1  ^^  / 
(jolaAiu^  ^\^  **  that  ruling  nations  go  through  natural  periods 
of  life  like  bdividuals/' 
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where  all  are  equals  every  one  will  strive 
to  raise  himself  above  the  rest^  and  to^rule; 
and  if  one  man  stands  so  high  that  he  cannot 
be  outdone^  it  will  appear  a  worthy  prize  of 
exertion  to  approach  him,  and  to  gain  his 
favour  by  servility.  The  ambition  of  youth 
consists  in  noble  enthusiasm;  but  as  soon  as 
man  has  been  taught  by  disappointment  to 
be  fvisey  and  as  soon  as  he  is  rooted  and  fet- 
tered to  life  by  wife  and  children,  his  objects 
are  moretnateriaL  There  is  no  great  action, 
good  or  bad,  to  which  youth  cannot  be  led 
by  imagination,  as  there  is  no  baseness  and 
dishonesty  to  which  a  married  man  is  not 
ready,  provided  it  promises  a  safe  profit  for 
himself  and  his  race.  We  find  exactly  the 
same  in  nations.  What  high  actions  were  per- 
formed by  the  Arabs  when  they  first  came  forth 
from  their  deserts;  and  to  what  baseness  did 
they  sink  when  their  state  had  become  old 
and  rotten!  The  Greek  and  Roman  history 
presents  us  with  more  known,  but  not  more 
decided,  examples;  for  the  rest  there  is  no 
need  of  going  so  far;  we  find  examples  at 
home.  The  history  of  modem  Europe  dates 
since  the  Crusades,  when  the  sceptre  of  the 
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world  was  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs,  who  had  pushed  theur  conquests  over 
Europe  as  far  as  they  wished.  Is  not  the 
enthusiasm  which  then  enlivened  nations 
compared  with  the  tendency  of  our  age,  in 
which  wealth  alone  gives  claim  to  the  honours 
and  privileges  of 'the  Peerage,  like  the  noble 
impetuosity  of  youth  in  comparison  with 
senile  avarice  ?  Ibn  Khaldun  believes,  there- 
fore, that  the  following  are  the  periods  of 
life  through  which  a  nation  that  has  arrived 
at  power  will  go: — 

**  On  the  phases  of  the  dynasty  and  the 
changes  of  its  state  and  condition.  The 
nomadic  manners  of  the  members  of  the 
dynasty  (who  have  subjected  the  country 
through  their  nomadic  bravery")  in  the  va- 
rious phases. 

''  Know  that  ^.he  dynasty  passes  through 
various  phases  and  revolutions;  and  the 
members  of  the  dynasty  (the  men  in  power) 


oSU^L  ^Ut  S^tJo^  l«It^t  6^KU\  ^  SJjOJt  J^t  4  >Ai 
i^d^  O^  SiXXtt  J^S  ^  ^iSiS  %)JI  ^1  j^\ 
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show  in  every  phase  a  diffeL-ent  character 
which  is  consistent  with  the  drcomstances 
of  the  respective  phase^  and  different  from 
that  of  every  other  phase,  for  we  are  crea- 
tures of  circumstances  (literally^  for  the  cha- 
racter of  man  follows  in  its  nature  the  crisis 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is 
placed).  The  conditions  and  phases  of  a 
dynasty  may  generally  be  reduced  to  five. 

^^  The  first  is  the  phase  of  conquest,  by 
invading  the  country,  overcoming  resistance 
and  any  difficulties  which  may  he  opposed, 
and  by  making  one's  self  master  * :'  the  sove- 
reign power,  and  wresting  it  from  the  hand 
of  the  preceding  dynasty.  In  this  phase  the 
man  (or  family)  who  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  dynasty  (i.  e.  conquerors)  wpl  be  on  a 
level  with  the  rest  of  the  conquering  nation, 

U,t^|  ^  2)^1    o^  «x$  ^  ifiiS  ^[1\  gty  ^L 

i!^w  ^1  ji»i>  ^^  ^V^t  s«>^  vJi^i  <^  ty^y 
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and  be  distinguished  neither  by  majesty  nor 
by  a  greater  share  in  the  revenue^  nor  will 
his  person  be  particularly  protected  and 
sacred.  He  will  not  enjoy  any  privilege 
before  the  rest,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
patriotism,  which  alone  gives  conquest,  and 
which  does  not  (immediately)  cease  after 
victory. 

^^In  the  second  phase  the  man  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  dynasty,  ac« 
quires  the  sovereignty  over  his  own  nation : 
he  appropriates  to  himself  exclusively  the 
royalty  (over  the  conquered  nation),  and 

J^i  6^  tf^  r«^  v*^  »  ^^!>  h^^  ti^  *«*'^' 

ftl^JU?  (aiu) 

*  By  rendering  the  word  S^OAMlt,  I  ehange  an  Arabic  idea 
into  an  European  notion.  The  Arab  loves  hit  familyi  his  triboy 
and  his  nation:  they  are  Us  parentSi  his  brothers,  his  children. 
But  the  free  Bedouin  is  not  attached  to  the  soil.  We  have  a 
similar  predilection  for  our  native  soiL  Compare  the  note  to 
page  176,  infra. 
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keeps  his  tribe  at  a  distance,  instead  of  allow- 
ing them  an  equal  share  (in  the  emoluments 
of  the  conquest),  and  of  associating  with 
them.  The  characteristics  of  this  phase  are, 
that  the  sovereign  will  connect  a  great  niun- 
ber  of  men  with  his  personal  interests,  by 
office  and  adoption,  with  whom  he  sur> 
rounds  himself  to  counteract  the  overbearing 
character  of  his  countrymen  (relations)  who 
have  assisted  him  in  the  conquest;  and  who, 
having  equal  cldms  by  birth,  demand  an 
equal  share  in  power.  He  excludes  them 
from  the  administration,  keeps  them  at  a 
distance  from  his  person,  and  repels  them 
if  they  should  intrude,  to  the  end  that  the 
power  may  remain  in  his  hands,  and  that 
his  family  may  be  distinguished  by  the  ma- 

^aA  i  «0^'^  *^^  ^^"^'  <ti^)  ^  ^^i  ^W 

JL»^t   £Uk«lj  (l<^)  \i^^j^\  »i^  ^  S)^t  y^U 

e^  r*«^>  .fy^i^  r«»W  yi»*4^  ^JSu 

^5rt  ^  #»•  *-«  »>«X3b.  ^\  f^\St.\  ^  ^j^  14,1^ 
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jesty  of  which  he  has  laid  the  foundation. 
He  is  now  as  anxious  to  keep  them  ofif^ 
and  to  subdue  them^  as  the  first  conquerors 
were  in  their  contest  for  the  kingdom:  and 
he  goes  still  further  than  they  did ;  for  they 
had  to  do  with  foreigners^  so  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  parties  was  distinctly 
marked^  for  they  were  all  connected  by 
patriotism  in  their  wars^  whereas  he  has  to 
contend  with  his  relations;  and  his  assistants 
in  his  manoeuvres  are  the  minority,  consisting 
of  strangers :  he  must  therefore  brave  difii- 
culties. 

^^  In  the  third  stage  he  gives  himself  up  to 
comforts,  for  he  has  attained  his  object,  and 
is  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  supreme 
power,  indulging  in  pleasure,  for  which  the 

^  f^b  !^  6*^  i-AiUS*  ly^iA  ti^^jw  uS  aa»  ^' 

l^  JbA  Clit^  ^^aai    MjJt^   l\jii\    ^\Si)  j^S 

I 
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human  mind  lias  a  natural  inclination :  as  to 
increafi^e  the  revenue^  to  found  lasting  monu- 
ments^  to  have  great  fame.  The  sovereign^ 
therefore,  directs  his  intentions  towards  the 
revenue  department  and  increases  it;  he  keeps 
the  balance  between  income  and  expend- 
iture; he  calculates  the  expenses  and  the 
object  which  he  gains  by  them ;  he  erects 
numerous  buildings^  great  fabrics^  extensive 
cities^  and  lofty  public  monuments ;  he  re* 
ceives  the  nobles  of  the  nation  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  who  come  as  envoys  to  his 
court  to  do  him  homage ;  and  he  is  kind  to 
those  who  are  in  his  service.  His  favourites 
and  suite  enjoy  at  the  same  time  great  wealth 
and  importance;  his  standing  army  is  kept 

^ViS   0«ft«&3  ^  l^   A«.S3t9   OUUUlt    ^ja^\^   ^^\^ 

J.  ^  jJi  ^»  ^  ^yb.  iiu  Jfl  ^^^s  ^ 
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in  good  order ;  they  have  ample  pay,  which 
is  regularly  received  every  new  moon ;  the 
consequences  of  this  regularity  are  to  be 
seen  in  their  dress,  uniform,  and  appearance, 
on  parade  days.  The  allies  of  the  sovereign 
in  this  phase  boast  of  his  friendship,  and  his 
enemies  are  filled  with  fear.  This  is  the 
last  phase  of  the  sovereignty  of  those  who 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  dynasty  (i.e,  the 
conquerors),  for,  hitherto,  the  conquerors 
have  had  absolute  power  to  follow  their 
^ews;  they  were  distinguished  by  grandeur, 
as  luminaries  to  posterity. 

"The  jJDurth  phase  is  that  of  being 
contented,  and  of  conservatism.  The  man 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  conquerors 

j^»  *i^  J  ^9  a^djt  v^^  4>  Ato^if)  jp»t 
u>^>-»  f*j^  Cuy^)  ti>yW  f^]M  t:,\>iS2-Mi  \^ 

sjyjji  v-<^  oA  »  wiai,  ti^\j^  Cfy'-»w' 

<i)^    «>b  A^SJ^   gN*U«   f^^jm>\i   f^>    JtiXi^  ^U 
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will  content  himself  with  keeping  up  what 
his  predecessors  have  done;  (he  is  no  longer 
the  mere  Emir  of  the  conquering  tribes^)  but 
he  is  equal  to  any  other  king^  being  an  autOf- 
crat:  he  confirms  what  his  predecessors  have 
done  and  imitates  them  step  by  step  (lite- 
rally^  he  follows  their  slippers  and  shoes 
with  his  shoes).  He  acts  in  all  instances 
after  precedents^  considering  any  deviation 
from  their  institutions  as  destructive^  for 
he  thinks  they  must  have  best  understood 
the  principles  upon  which  they  built  his 
majesty. 

^^The  fijth  phase  is  that  of  prodigality 
and  extravagance  (and  reform).  The  sove- 
reign will  squander  away  in  this  phase  what 
his  predecessors  have  gathered ;  giving  him- 
self up  to  pleasure  and  lust^  and  by  prodigality 
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towards  his  intimates  and  courtierSi  by  pa« 
tronising  favourites  of  bad  cbaracteri  and  a 
numerous  rabble  without  principlesy  whom 
he  appoints  to  the  niost  important  offices^ 
which  they  are  unable  to  manage;  for  they 
know  neither  what  they  have  to  do,  nor 
what  they  have  to  avoid.  Thus  the  great 
men  who  guide  the  (ruling)  nation  (by  moral 
influence)  and  those  who  had  come  to  impor- 
tance through  the  favour  of  former  sove- 
reigns, are  injured;  hence,  they  take  a 
dislike  to  the  sovereign,  and  refuse  to  lend 
him  their  assistance :  his  army  will  thus  be 
ruined,  for  the  luxurious  court  spends  the 
means  in  pleasures,  instead  of  giving  them 
their  pay;  he  excludes  them  from  every 
office  in  the  administration,  and  does  not 
show  them  any  attention.    Thus  he  destroys 

uJuut  U:  iJJl;*.  ^^^  bu«&«  a;^  ^^  \^iA^Aty  Hf\A 
^  f^«  i^^  a^jJl  ^  >«?  jjfoi\    li^  ^,  ^^ 
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what  his  predecesMMTS  have  built.  In  this 
phase  the  sjrmptoms  of  the  decline  of  the 
dynasty  manifest  themselves^  and  it  suflTers 
nnder  a  chronic  disease,  of  which  it  can- 
not  be  cured:  it  hastens  to  dissolution/' 
The  English  reader  will  be  surprised  to 
J  find  in  the  last  two  phases  the  outlines  of 
the  history  of  the  present  state  of  his  own 
country, — ^the  struggle  between  conservatism 
and  reform, — ^written  by  an  author  who  lived 
more  than  four  centuries  ago,  in  Africa, 
and  hardly  knew  the  name  of  England. 
Thus,  his  idea,  ^^That  ruling  nations  go 
through  natural  periods  of  life-like  indivi- 
duak/'  is  confirmed ;  and  this  is  the  indivi- 
dual  life,  or  historical  career,  of  nations, 
and  the  result  and  object  of  particular  his- 
tory. 

By  comparing  a  great  number  of  biogra- 
phies of  such  nations  as  succeeded  each  other 

jj^  oJLJB?  A^t  ^  tf ^1  c^>^'  ^/^'  ^^  4^^ 

Leyden,  No.  1350,  i.,  fol.  66,  verso.  MS. 
of  the  British  Museum,  No.  9574,  fol.  100, 
verso. 
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on  the  stage  of  history  m  the  rule  of  the 
world,  and  in  whom  all  the  activity  of  man- 
kind was  concentrated  and  represented  as  at 
present  in  Europe,  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
proved  by  facts,  what  philosophers  presume, 
that  there  are  even  certain  laws  as  to  when 
and  how  different  nations  enter  on  the  stage  ^ 
of  history,  and  what  part  they  are  to  per- 
form ;  for  although  certain  qualities  are 
universal  to  all  men,  every  nation  has  an 
innate  national  character  which  constitutes 
its  individuality,  and  predestines  it  to  a  cer- 
tain career,  just  as  a  woman  is  destined  to  a 
different  vocation  from  that  of  a  man. 

This  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  in  a 
mystical  sense,  for  nothing  can,  for  instance, 
be  more  natural  than  that  the  sober  and 
simple  Arab,  who  used  thousands  of  years 
ago  to  make  inroads  upon  Persia,  should 
be  so  successful  as  to  plant  the  standard  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  upon  the 
graves  of  the  Khosraws,  at  the  period  when 
the  Parthian  rulers  had  outlived  their  time, 
their  minds  being  corrupted  by  the  vices  of 
the  most  luxurious  court,  by  the  most  artificial 
religion,  and  the  grossest  superstition.    The 
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Arabs  were  the  liberators  of  the  subjects  who 
suffered  under  an  artificial^  over-refined  state 
of  society  9  and  under  the  arbitrary  spoliations 
of  an  insatiable  and  innumerable  nobility.  In 
the  same  way,  it  is  not  less  natural  that  the 
stage  of  liistory  should,  in  its  ori^,  have 
been  in  the  south  (in  Asia),  and  that  modem 
European  civilization  should  have  begun  in 
the  congenial  climate  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
than  it  is,  that  those  countries  have  their 
spring  in  advance  of  the  more  northern 
regions. 

If  the  general  road  which  nations  have 
to  go  could  be  laid  down  and  deduced  from 
incontrovertible  facts,  the  results  would  be 
more  valuable  than  all  other  human  know* 
ledge.  They  would  give  us  an  insight  into 
the  condition  and  object  of  mankind.  ^^  Be- 
hold the  tales  of  the  time,''  says  an  Arabic 
author,  *'and  when  thou  knowest  where 
we  come  from,  see  where  we  are  going  to.'* 
They  would  prove  that  the  fate  of  nations 
4  does  not  depend  upon  chance  or  the  arbi- 
trary actions  of  a  few  individuals.  Men  who 
are  the  actors  in  a  great  crisis  are  the  pro- 
duct of  time,  and  not  time  the  product  of 
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their  talents;  they  will  not  succeed  if  they 
act  against  the  spirit  of  the  age.  A  history 
in  this  sense  would  also  point  out  the 
sphere  of  individual  activity  in  public  life ; 
for  if  the  periods  of  the  life  of  nations  are 
laid  down  in  certain  laws^  and  if  the  attempts 
of  the  privileged  cannot  change  their  course^ 
it  would  follow  that  the  grievances  of  man- 
kind arise,  from  those  desperate  attempts  of 
men  in  power  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
things^  and  to  retard  their  natural  progress^ 
or  from  those  men  of  a  destructive  character 
whoy  misled  by  enthusiasm,  mean  to  accele* 
rate  events  beyond  their  natural  course;  and 
if  we  could  determine,  by  such  a  view  of  his- 
tory, for  a  given  period  (for  instance  for  the 
present  moment),  what  is  the  unalterable 
course  which  a  nation  will  pursue,  the  men  who 
do  their  best  to  smooth  the  way  could  be  po- 
sitively distinguished  from  those  who,  under 
pretence  of  principle,  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  the  nation,  turning  it  to 
their  own  advantage;  and  history  would 
show  the  final  triumph  of  the  former  over 
the  latter,  pointing  out,  that  talent  counter- 
balances wealth,  that  reason  stands  against 
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prejudice,  energy  against  the  power  of  public 
opinion  and  inherited  privileges,  persuasion 
and  faith  against  hypocrisy  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  enthusiasm  against  fashion,  and 
freedom  agmnst  the  power  of  interest  and 
servility,  and  that  the  struggle  between  these 
different  tendencies  is  decided  by  eternal 

/  laws,  by  Providence,  in  favour  of  moral 
power.  Individual  stands  against  individuaL 
and  he  is  ^torious  who  goes_mth  the  spirit 
of  the  times :  he  naay  be^a  prince  or  a  beggar, 
European  history,  however,  will  lead  us 
neither  to  a  correct  idea  of  the  individual 
life  of  nations,  nor  of  their  mutual  succession 

.  on  the  stage  of  history,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  East.  There  is  not  one  nation  in 
European  history  whom  we  can  follow  from 
the  moment  it  entered  upon  the  stage  of  ac- 
tion down  to  its  fall.  The  period  of  existence 
of  modem  nations  ^  not  yet  elapsed.  The 
origin  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  fabulous; 
and  the  documents  which  we  possess  respect- 
ing them  do  not  reach  higher  up  than  the 
time  of  their  power.  There  are  only  one  or 
two  great  revolutions  related  in  European 
history,  in  which  the  rule  over  the  world 
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passed  from  one  race  to  another  under  the 
rise  of  new  ideas^  which  exemplify  the  sue* 
cession  of  nations.  The  few  accounts  of 
Greek  authors,  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of 
Babylon  and  other  countries  of  the  East, 
derive  their  value  only  if  they  are  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  later  parallel  facts  from 
more  modem  Eastern  history,  of  which  we 
possess  exact  and  numerous  accounts  in 
Arabic  authors.  Lest  it  should  be  denied 
that  the  history  of  the  Greeks  is  very  imper- 
fect, and  that  their  ideas  and  institutions  are 
secondary,  and  mere  fragments  of  a  more 
ancient  nation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  some  details  before  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  study  of  the  East  furnishes  us  with 
materials  both  for  ascertaining  the  natural  ^ 
periods  of  the  individual  life  of  a  nation,  and 
the  succession  of  nations  on  the  stage  of 
history. 

The  Greeks  had  escaped  from  the  tyranny 
of  a  priest  caste  which  kept  their  northern 
and  southern  neighbours  in  ignorance,  mo- 
nopolizing knowledge.  Freedom  inspired 
them  with  love  for  their  native  country  and 
fame ;  and  patriotism  brought  them  to  the 
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highest  perfection  that  mankind  has  yet 
attained.  Worship  of  arts  was  their  religion, 

*  sublime  poetry  their  code  of  laws,  refined 
teste  their  moral  guide,  and  freedom  their 
tie  of  union>  But  although  their  originality 
of  conception  cannot  be  disputed,  the  mate- 
rial  of  their  science,  as  well  as  of  their  arts, 
is  not  their  own :  they  derived  it  either  from 
imperfect  recollections  of  their  former  home, 
or  imported  it  from  the  East,  and  gave  to  it 
a  more  popular  form.  Creuzer  has  lately 
collected  some  passages  of  Greek  authors 
in  proof  of  this  assertion.  Facts  are  a 
stronger  proof  than  testimony ;  and  as  scat- 

.  tered  fragments  of  a  vessel,  for  instance,  are 
posterior  to  the  whole,  and  the  germ  anterior 
to  the  plant,  so  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  a 
country  in  which  we  find  all  ideas  coherent, 

i  understood  and  derived  firom  one  source, 
although  less  developed,  is  anterior  to  ano- 
ther  in  which  we  find  them  sacredly  preserved, 
but  not  understood,  and  numerous  beyond 
measure.  In  order  to  show  that  this  is  the 
relation  of  the  East  and  Greece,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  anticipate  a  theory  of  the  nine 
spheres  of  the  heaven,  which  may  be  consi- 
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dered  as  the  creed  of  the  esoteric  in  Babylon^ 
and  m  many  other  Eastern  countries^  and 
the  basis  of  the  religious  notions  of  the. 
Greeks,   although  they  never   understood 
it. 

The  origin  of  existence  is  the  great  pro- 
blem  of  all  philosophy ;  for  the  Lord  of  life  ^ 
and  death  is  the  God  whom  the  mortal  feels 
bound  to  worship.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
natural  idea,  that  all  life  should  be  derived 
from  an  ultimate  male  and  female  principle. 
The  male  principle  was  the  fifth  and  divine  ^ 
element,  the  ether  ♦,  of  which  the  stars  are 
only  the  concentrations ;  the  female  principle 
was  the  earth,  which  rests  quiet  and  passive 
in  the  centre  of  the  circumvolving  ether, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients.  Hence 
Aristotlef  says,  **  The  principle  of  motion, 
which  ^ves  the  first  impulse  to  generation, 


*  On  the  ether  see  the  note  to  page  179  tii/ra,  and  the  Fih* 
rist  apud  Hottingert  Hiitoria  OrUntaliit  edit.  alt.  p.  283. 

f  De  GeneraHoM  ilntmo/ttim,  lih.  L,  cap.  2.  The  Chinese 
have  the  same  idea»  but  apply  it  particularly  to  their  emperor  as 
the  representative  of  the  creation,  (see  the  note  to  page  S26» 
infra).  Respecting  the  change  which  this  idea  underwent  among 
the  Semites.    See  the  note  to  page  58»  infra. 
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is  called  male  (andfather),  and  the  (paadve) 
principle  which  yields  the  material^  is  called 
mother  •  •  .  Hence  the  earth  is  considered 
as  female,  and  the  mother  (of  all  that  exists), 
and  the  heaven  (ether)  as  the  male,  and  the 
father/'  U  motion  is  the  characteristical 
quality  of  Divinity,  the  planetary  sphere 
which  is  most  remote  from  the  earth  has  the 
greatest  claim  to  divinity,  for  its  revolutions 
are  the  most  rapid.  Saturn  will,  therefore, 
^  be  the  highest  and  oldest  god;  he  is  the 
Satgr.  Opposite  him  stands  his  wife  and 
sister  the  Earth,  which  is  eternal  and  un- 
created like  him ;  and  from  them  proceed 
all  other  beings,  Festus  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  correct  in  deriving  the  name  of  this 
placet  h  satu.  He  was,  however,  dethroned 
as  soon  as  this  theory  was  further  developed, 
as  the  reader  will  soon  perceive. 

As  soon  as  these  two  poles  were  once 
defined  as  the  male  and  female  principle,  the 
poets  in  their  imagination,  and  philosophers 
in  their  abstraction,  knew  no  bounds  in 
commenting  upon  them.  The  principle  of 
motion,  or  the  male  pole,  was  conceived  to 
be  active,  possessed  of  the  supreme  intellect ; 
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the  female  pole  passive,  but  feeling,  mild, 
and  affectionate,  wMst  the  male  principle 
was  thought  to  be  harsh  and  selfish.  About 
forty  million  miles  above  the  female  pole, 
and  nearly  as  many  under  the  male  pole, 
in  the  middle  between  both,  there  must  be 
perfect  equilibrium.  This  was,  therefore, 
the  place  of  the  sun,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  ancients,  although  he  is  in  reality 
about  nine  times  more  distant  from  Saturn 
than  from  the  earth.  Ptolemy's  agreeing 
with  this  wrong  computation  shows  us 
whence  he  derived  his  information.  The 
sun  is,  therefore,  the  son  and  mediator  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth ;  for,  in  him,  the 
nature  of  both  is  combined;  in  him  rests 
the  affection  of  his  parents,  which,  in  a  phy- 
sical sense,  is  warmth,  and,  in  mysticism, 
the  law  of  love ;  and  he  is  indeed  the  source 
of  heat.  In  all  ancient  religions,  the  sun 
is  the  regenerator  and  redeemer,  not  the 
creator ;  but  this  has  been  frequently  mis- 
understood by  the  exoteric. 

Having  now  developed  the  trinity  of  the 
ancients,  we  may  proceed  to  state  whence 
the  qualities  attributed  to  the  planets,  which 
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i  were  the  soiilsor  individuals  *  g&lidt  of  the 
ether,  took  their  origin;  for  the  insignifi- 
cant peculiarities  which  may  be  observed  in 
them,  and  some  of  which  have  been  noticed 
in  the  notes  to  page  222,  infra,  cannot  sa- 
tisfactorily account  for  the  siame  attributes 
being  given  to  the*  planets  throughout  all 
the  world. 

In  Oriental  psychology,  of  which  the 
reader  wiU  find  farther  details  in  another 
part  of  this  work,  aU  the  qualities  of  men  are 
said  to  be  based  either  on  sympathy  IAJ^\, 
which  is  female  and  passive,  or  on  antipathy 
and  selfishness  i^tjjiit,  which  is  male  and 
active :  they  are  both  neither  good  nor  bad 
in  themselves.  These  two  fundamental  qua- 
lities are  manifested  either  with  warmth  and 
violence  i<x&li,  or  with  system,  and  tempered 
by  justice  sitoodl,  or  with  coolness  and  re- 
flexion ^l.  The  female  qualities,  based  on 
sympathy,  must  be  predominant  under  the 
«un,  according  to  what  has  been  said,  and 
the  male  qualities,  founded  on  antipathy, 
above  this  luminary.  Now,  as  the  sun  is  at 
the  same  time  the  source  of  warmth  in  a 
mystical  as  well  as  physical  sense,  we  may 
form  the  following  scale : 
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AntipAthjwit&eoolneM*  ae  theiQ-iiatnNdSATViur.' 

Antipathj  tempered  as  the  royal*  Jupitbiu 

Antipathy  with  warmth  ss  the  pagnaciout  Mari.    . 

The  Sun. 

Sympathy  with  warmth «  ss  the  enamoured  VsNim. , 

Sympathy  tempered  as .  the  meek  Mbrcury. 

Sympathy  with  cool  refleedon  ss  the  tender  Moon. 

The  Arabic  astrologers  allude  to  this 
theory  9  for  they  had  been  the  initiated  before 
Mohammed;  and  when  they  fomid  it  more 
expedient  to  serve  as  companions  to  the 
khalifsy  professing  the  Isl&m,  than  as  priests 
in  their  temples,  they  gave  to  their  doctrines 
a  different  shape.  This  theory  is  the  soul  of 
all  ancient  religions,  and  pervades  their  phi- 
losophical sciences  and  those  of  the  Arabs.  * 

The  testimony  of  authors,  in  proof  that 
this  has  been  the  theory  of  the  initiated 
in  the  East,  and  the  farther  development 
of  the  changes  which  new  discoveries  pro- 
duced  in  it,  and  of  the  political  revolutions 
which  were  occasioned  by  such  changes, 
will  be  explained  in  another  volume  of  this 

*  It  must  be  observed  that  the  sovereign  is  considered  in  thcf 
East  as  the  moderator  «jtp),  and  as  prohibiting  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  selfishness ;  for  he  is  the  head  of  the  soldier  caste  £Los)I, 
80  that  Jupiter  stands  in  his  right  place. 
1  (f  2 
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work.  Our  purpose  here  is  to  show,  that 
the  Greek  history  of  mythology  consists 
of  misunderstood  fragments^  of  a  more 
ancient  system ;  and,  therefore^  that  Greek 
history  has,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Easty  no  beginning,  and  does  not  lead  to 
those  results  of  the  study  of  history  which 
^ves  it  an  infinite  importance. 

The  Greeks^  uninitiated  in  the  myste- 
ries of  the  priest  class,  and  superior  to  the 
lower  classes,  continued  to  attribute  to  the 
planets  these  characters,  without  knowing 
why.  They  personified,  therefore,  the  idols,* 
and  invented  fables,  in  explanation  of  the 
worship,  being  ignorant  of  the  reasons. 
From  these  fables  grew  up  their  poetry; 
from  the  personifications  their  fine  arts ;  and 
this,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  object  of  their 
life.  But  even  in  their  fables  they  remained 
faithful  to  eastern  notions,  which  tradition 
had  preserved,  contenting  themselves  with 
giving  to  them  a  more  pleasing  form. 

In  the  same  way,  every  theory  of  the 
natural  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  had  been 

*  See  note  to  page  21 S,  infra. 
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preidously  known  in  the  East  K  Aristotle^ 
in  whom  all  the  knowledge  of  antiquity 
on  this  head  is  concentrated,  who  sub-  • 
jected  to  the  laws  of  reasoning  what  the 
uninitiated  believed  on  authority,  and  who 
profaned  the  mysteries  of  the  initiated  as 
far  as  he  had  a  knowledge  of  them,  quotes 
mostly  Greek  authors,  in  speaking  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  natural  philosophy, 
and  alludes  but  seldom  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  most  of  their  opinions 
had  been  imported  into  Greece  long  before 
the  Stagirite,  and  had  thus  become  Greek, 
or  they  had  been  inherited  from  the  first 
Greek  settlers,  and  thus  always  been  in  the 
nation;  and  that  he  has  followed  the  dia- 
lectic  system  of  didactics,  in  which  every- 
thing is  founded  on  reason,  authority  being 
named  only  of  well-known  opinions  which 
are  rejected,  and  form  the  subject  of  pole- 
mics, in  order  to  explain  and  exemplify 
those  which  are  defended  as  laws  of  reason, 
not  of  authority, — which  is,  therefore,  not 
named. 

The  doctrine  of  the  ether,  of  the  five 
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elonentSy  and  .other  central  theories  of  Aris- 
totle's natural  philosophy  ^  are  found  in  Ta^ 
tary^  China*^  Persia^  Egypt,  and  all  other 
nations  of  the  East  Nearly  half  of  the 
names  of  medicines  in  .  Dioscorides  and 
Galen  may  be  derived  from  the  Persian, 
Arabic, '  and  other  Oriental  languages,  and 
the  use  of  those  exported  from  India  must 
naturally  have  first  been  known  in  their 
:native  country  before  they  were  exported. 

When  Alexander  had  opened  the  East, 
not  only  Greek  science  but  even  Greek  arts 
took  a  more  decided  Eastern  character. 
Their  poetry  became  more  romantic;  their 
sculpture. less  grotesque;  in  former  times 
their  gods  had  been  represented  as  men,  and 
now  they  received  the  character  of  genii; 
their  schools  of  astronomy  and  medicine 
partook  more  and  more  of  Eastern  ideas,  as 
they  proceeded,  and  they  proceeded  as  they 
were  guided  by  these  new  materials.  Pto- 
lemy adopts  even  the  chronology  of  the 
Babylonians.     And   the  temperaments  of 


•  Se«  Visdelott,  apud  D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient.  Suplem. 
and  the  note  to  page  179|  infra. 
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Galen  are  as  ancient  as  the  world;  they 
are  connected  with  star  worship*,  >^  and 
pervade  the  whole  of  Galenas .  or  rather 
Eastern  ideas  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
pathologyf ;  even  in  materia  medica  the 
same  idea  is  followed,  and  every  medicine 
has  its  crasis  (or  temperament). 

The  Greeks  had  the  merit  of  bringing 
the  materials  which  they  collected  in  the 
East  (I  doubt  whether  from  books)  into  a 
system,  to  compare  them  with  experience, 
and  to  found  them  upon  reason;  whereas, 
they  had  existed  as  faith  or  mystery  amongst 
Eastern  nations.  When  the  East  was  re- 
vived by  the  Arabs,  the  works  of  the  Greeks 
were  so  very  welcome,  because  the  Eastern 
nations  found  in  them  their  own  ideas  sys- 
tematically arranged. 

These  few  hints  may  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  ancient  history  of  Europe  is  incohe- 
rent and  incomplete  in  itself.    Even  many 


*  Compare  page  206,  tn/Vo. 

t  In  the  literary  history  of  the  Arabs,  down  toel-Ma8'(!idf,some 
curious  eastern  theories  from  Ibn  Jauff,  of  which  the  translator 
possesses  a  beautiful  manuscript,  which  is  probably  the  only  one 
in  Europe,  will  be  given,  to  confirm  what  is  asserted  here. 
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forms  of  Greek  grammar  cannot  be  explained 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Sanscrit  and 
Zend  languages.  The  Roman  history  is  still 
more  in  the  dark.  The  fables  with  which  it 
is  headed  by  Roman  historians  are  a  confes- 
sion that  their  institutions  want  an  historical 
explanation ;  but  that  they  did  not  find  any 
either  in  their  annals  or  in  their  popular 
traditions.  There  is,  therefore,  no  nation 
in  Europe,  nor  has  there  ever  been  any,  of 
which  we  have  a  complete  account,  from  the 
moment  when  it  entered  upon  the  stage  of 
history  to  the  end  of  its  career,  and  from 
the  progress  and  fall  of  which  we  could 
draw  a  picture  of  the  life  of  nations :  and 
it  can  still  less  be  expected  that  the  history 
of  Europe  should  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
succession  of  nations  on  the  stage  of  history. 
The  periods  of  life  are  much  slower  in  the 
North. 

The  East,  on  the  contrary,  is  rich  in 
experience  :  the  periods  of  life  rapidly  suc- 
ceed each  other,  and  are  decided  in  their 
character;  the  revolutions,  so  violent,  that 
they  cannot  remain  unobserved ;  one  empire 
was  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  another  ; 
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dynasties  rose  and  faded  vnth  the  rapidity  and 
splendor  of  meteors.  Towns,  like  Bagdad, 
el-Kdfah,  el-K&hirah,  were  built  like  camps ; 
and  on  the  Oxus,  for  instance,  we  see  the 
Tatars,  Persians,  Greeks,  Parthians,  Arabs, 
and  Uzbeks,  as  rulers,  within  the  compara- 
tively short  period  of  three  thousand  years* 
On  account  of  these  frequent,  rapid  and  de- 
cided changes,  the  idea  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tion and  succession  of  nations  was,  at  least 
with  reference  to  Irim,  known  to  the  ancient 
Persians,  and  forms  one  of  the  theories  of 
the  Zend-Avesta;  and  a  perfectly  .correct 
division  of  the  then  known  human  races  in 
the  Semitic,  Negroes  (Hamites),  and  Tatars, 
including  the  Caucasian  race  (Japhetites),  is 
even  found  in  Genesis.  We  cannot  better 
illustrate  and  confirm  what  has  been  said 
above,  than  by  following  up  the  ideas  of 
the  Zend-Avesta.  Such  an  inquiry  enters 
the  more  into  the.  plmi  of  this  preface  as  it 
will  enable  the  reader  to  fonn  a  correct^ 
judgment  respecting  the  place  which  the 
history  of  the  Arabs  occupies,  with  reference 
to  other  nations. 

First,  we  must  have  a  clear  notion  of 
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hkay  or  rather  Khiumerets,  as  connected 
with  irrigation.  -^'If  the  water/^  says  our 
author  *y  who  gives  us  some  precious  notices 
on  this  subject 9  *^  retires  four  hundred  cubits 
from  its  original  place,  this  place  will  be 
waste/'  He  exemplifies  his  statement  by 
.  the  different  state  in  which  el-Hirah  was  in 
his  time,  and  that  in  which  it  had  been  a 
few  centuries  previously.  The  country  in 
which  Niniveh  was  situated  is  now  a  desert, 
and  the  gardens  of  the  khalifs  are  covered 
with  sand.  As  the  sun  produces  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation,  if  his  rays  fall  on  wa- 
tered ground  (the  female  element),  so  are 
they  destructive  if  they  meet  no  humidity. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  sun  is  represented 
in  these  two  opposite  characters  in  Siwa. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  cultivation  of  the 
ground  possible  without  irrigation.  To  keep 
up  the  irrigation  is  nothing  less  than  to  con- 
trol enormous  rivers,  to  dig  new  ones,  and  to 
drain  countries ;  it  is  a  much  more  gigantic 
work  than  all  the  railroads  of  Europe. 
Hence,  an  almost  infinite  number  of  hands 

«  Page  254,  infra. 
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jnust  be  employed  for  this  purpose:;  and 
this,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  can  only .  be 
done  by  a  powerful  government  which  rules 
•extensive  countries,  and,  as  a  great  govern- 
ment can  never  be  free— by  a  despot.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  system  of  gathering  the 
taxes  of  these  countries.  Ahii  Yiisof  says, 
in  a  letter  to  H&rdn  er-Rashid  which  must 
be  considered  as  an  official  document, 
^^  Such  land  as  was  waste  and  is  now  cul- 
tivated and  irrigated  by  the  water  of  the 
heaven  (rain),  or  from  wells  or  brooks,  or 
large  rivers,  which  are  nobody^s  property, 
(like  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Oxus,  or 
Saihun)  pays  only  the  Tithes ;  but  if  the  land 
is  watered  by  the  canals  which  were  dug  by 
the  ancient  Persians,  as  the  Nahr  el-Melik, 
or  Nahr  Yezdejerd,  the  Kheritj  is  to  be  paid 
for  it,  although  it  may  be  cultivated  by  a 
Moslim/'  As  these  regulations  have  been 
copied  from  the  Persians  *,  it  is  evident  that 


*  Whenever  the  Arabs  conquered  a  town  or  province  of 
Persia,  they  called  the  Dihkans,  asked  them  what  taxes  had  been 
paid  under  the  Khosraws,  and  confirmed  generally  the  ancient . 
regulations.    En-NowalrS  (MS.  of  Leyden  N.  2  D.)  gives  U8»  in 
the  History  of  the  S4s&nians,  an  account  of  their  regulations  of 
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the  land  tax  was  levied  for  the  irrigadon, 
since  iihose  lands  which  did  not  require  artn 
fidal  irrigation  were  exempt. 

This  formed  the  character  of  the  popu^ 
lation  of  such  countries  (deltas)^  amongst 
which  Babylonia  (Khunnerets)  at  present 
claims  our  attention.  As  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  was  dependent  upon  a  powerful 
monarch,  the  very  existence  of  the  culti- 
vators was  connected  with  despotism.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  if  servility  is  so  deeply 
impressed  on  the  cimracter  of  all  nations 
who  live  in  deltas.  The  king  is  the  god  of 
fertility,  who,  by  directing  his  attention  to 
irrigation,  may  double  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  less  than  twelve  years,  as  they 
perish  by  thousands  if  it  is  neglected.  It 
has  been  asserted,  that  the  climate  forms 
the  character  of   a  nation,  and  Oriental 


the  land  tax»  which  agrees  literally  with  what  Abd  Y6sof  eon- 
aiden  ai  Uw  under  the  'AbUiside  khalifa*  And  ai  the  Sarfniant 
had  been  the  rettorert  of  the  ancient  state  of  things^  to  what 
thejr  were  before  Alexander*  we  may  trace  the  same  institution  to 
the  ancient  Persians. 

Lands,  under  artificial  irrigations,  are  called  ftLd,  which 
has  been  rendered  in  this  translation  by  estatei. 
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despotism  has^  for  this  reason,  become  pro* 
verbid.  History  shows,  however,  that  liow 
monks  celebrate  their  processions  in  the 
streets  through  which  the  triumphant  Ro- 
man citizens  marched,  and  that  the  slavish 
Babylonian  lives  between  the  Bedouin — the 
freest  and  happiest  man  on  earth — and  the 
independent  Kurd.  The  national  charac- 
ter depends  upon  institutions  and  education. 
A  rich  country  will  soon  produce  men  of 
talent  and  cunning,  who  earn  their  living  by 
teaching  or  deceiving;  and  they  are  the 
priests,  who  will  form  a  caste  as  soon  as  a 
man  rises  amongst  them  who  unites  their 
doctrines  into  one  system,  which,  in  order 
to  be  adopted  by  the  nation,  must  of 
course  be  in  harmony  with  their  institutions, 
and  will  therefore  be  kept  sacred  as  long  as> 
those  institutions  last.  Thus,  we  have  the 
three  fundamental  classes  of  society  of  the 
population  of  deltas,  fat  and  slavish  cul- 
tivators, cunning  priests,  and  a  luxurious 
court  and  soldieiy ;  or,  applying  it  to  Baby- 
lon, the  Nabateans,  Magi,  and  the  Daulat 
jiJyxJl  (dynasty).  The  first  of  these  three 
classes  are  fixed  to  the  soil;  the  third  is 
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constantly  chan^ng^  pausing  through  the 
phases  and  revolutions  which  Ibn  Khaldiin 
describesin  the  passage  quoted  above;  and 
the  priest  caste  is  intermediate  between 
both.  The  priests  were  the  masters  of  the 
king  and  kingdom^  as  long  as  the  state  was 
founded  upon  their  theories:  and  they 
formed  an  amusing  society  of  savans  round 
the  courts  of  the  Khalifs  when  their  doc- 
trines no  longer  found  faith. 

When  such  a  monarchy  (daulat*)  is  in  the 
height  of  its  activity,  it  will  extend  its  grasp 
after  conquests,  as  it  will  be  the  aim  of 
conquerors  when  it  is  in  decay.  Tlie  nearest 
object  to  excite  the  avarice  of  Babylonia  are 
the  fertile  banks  of  the  Oxus,  as  a  Bac- 
trian  monarch  can  find  no  worthier  object 
of  his  ambition  than  Babylonia.  These  two 
countries  were,  therefore,  united  under  one 
ruler  at  all  periods  when  Western  Asia  was 
in  a  flourishing  state,  and  they  form  Ir&n, 
in  its  greatest  extent,  the  stage  of  history 
of  Western  Asia,  and  the  object  of  our 
present  observations. 

*  The  primary  meaning  of  the  root  of  Daulat  ifl»  ihs  meiai' 
titdes  of  fortune. 
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South-west  of  Ixbn  extend  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  which  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  a 
fertile  mountainous  country.  This  may  be 
considered  as  the  native  soil  of  the  Semitic 
race.  History  has  recorded  several  success- 
ful Arabic  invaders  who  have  subdued  Ir&n. 
Scripture  names  Nimrod;  from  the  third 
volume  of  el-Mas'ddi  we  shall  learn  the 
names  of  Sheddad  Ben  'Ad  and  many 
^others;  and  in  Persian  traditions  Zohak  is 
mentioned  as  a  Semitic  conqueror,  previous 
to  the  Mohammedan  conquests.  In  the 
same  manner  it  is  reported  by  Herodotus, 
by  Mongolish  traditions  and  Persian  poets,' 
that  the  Tatars,  who  have  their  original  seats 
in  the  steppes  north-east  of  Irka,  conquered 
this  country  in  ancient  times,  previous  to 
the  Seljuks,  Jingiz-Khan,  and  Taimur.' 

These  two  nations  stand  like  the  two 
magnetic  poles,  opposite  each  other,  with 
reference  to  Irto,  in  their  national  character 
as  well  as  in  their  geographical  position. 
Both  were  originally  nomades :  and  the  main 
body  of  the  nation,  continuing  wandering 
habits,  remained  at  all  times  in  the  primitive 
condition  of  man.    But  the  Tatars  are  pasr 
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turing  soldierSt  whilst  the  Arabs  are  warlike 
shepherds.  The  Tatars  are  used  to  blind 
obedience  and  discipline.  The  basis  of  all 
their  social  institutions  is  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy. A  Tatar  magnate  has,  amongst  other 
privileges,  that  of  committmg  nine  crimes. 
To  be  a  slave  is  the  pride  of  a  Tatar ;  and 
they  have  acted  as  such  at  all  periods,  at 
Eastern  courts.  If  they  become  masters, 
they  dig  their  own  graves  by  imbecility, 
idleness,  and  cruelty.  An  example  of  their 
.  passive  obedience  are  the  Cossacks.  Jingiz- 
I  Kh&n  may  be  considered  as  the  repre- 
;  sentative  of  the  national  character  of  the 
I  Tatars.  His  strict  dbcipline,  order  in  the 
camp,  and  simple  regulations,  render  him 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  recorded  in 
history,  and  the  extent  of  his  conquests, 
and  the  valorous  opposition  of  some  of 
his  enemies,  fill  the  reader  of  his  life  with 
astonishment ;  but  no  man  ever  shed  more 
blood,  laid  waste  more  countries,  and 
committed  greater  cruelties,  than  Jingiz 
Kh&n.  The  captive  enemies  had  to  serve 
him  as  shields  against  their  brothers,  and 
were  forced  to  fight  against  them  before 
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they  were  slaughtered.  When  he  took  a 
town  (Balkhy  for  mstance),  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  were  spared  until  their,  templed 
were  profaned^  their  wives  and  daughters 
ravished,  and  their  houses  burnt ;  and  when 
he  had  thus  tortured  their  feelings,  men  and 
women  were  promiscuously  put  to  the  sword. 
The  Tatars  were  called  the  nation  of  Mars 
by  the  Ir&nians. 

The  Bedouin,  who  is  the  prototype  of 
the  Semitic  race,  on  the  contrary,  is  per- 
fectly free  and  independent  *•    He  is  capable 

*  Harith  Ben  Keldah  described  the  character  of  the  Arabs 
before  Khosraw  An(i8harw4ii»  in  the  following  terms:— ^*  Their 
minds  are  liberal,  their  hearts  cheerful ;  their  language  is  expres- 
sive,  their  tongues  are  eloquent,  their  pedigrees  pure  and  genuine, 
their  ancestors  noble;  the  words  flow  fh>m  their  mouths  like 
arrows  from  the  bow,  but  milder  than  the  breezes  of  spring,  and 
sweeter  than  honey;  (literally,  the  water  of  a  certain  spring  of 
Paradise ;)  they  feed  the  hungry  in  the  time  of  need;  they  fight  the 
strong  in  war;  they  do  not  permit  that  their  high  feelings  should  be 
hurt,  that  their  neighbour  should  be  injured,  that  their  wives  or 
daughters  should  be  profaned,  or,  that  the  noble  should  be  hum* 
bled." 

^^  j^i  o^^  fSWi  f^yi  ^  o^  fea^)  n^j& 

v>i»  ^  fl«H  \yij^  ^  v^l  ^  fUUl  l^«Jk4   ^\ 
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of  the  noblest  enthusiasm*  but  be  haslesir 
imagination  than  any  other  nation*  hence 
his  poetry  is  lyric  ^ ;  the  long* winding  epos 
and  drama  are  unknown  to  him ;  hisreason*' 


Iba  Abf  Otalbiaht  MS.  of  the  Brit.  MuMmn,  No.  7840,  fbU 
44  Teno.  The  Tiarianta  are  from  a  MS.  of  the  Royal  Library 
at  Pane. 

~  *  iModiiiig  can  better  illustrate  the  peculiar  character  of 
^H^biii  poetry  than  the  Tenea  of  the  Kotimb,  pren  in  the  follow* 
ing  pftfi^    (S6ra,  91,  translation  of  Sale.)    God  swears: 

'^By  the  sun  and  its  rising  brightness;  by  the  moon,  when 
ibe  followeth  him ;  by  the  day,  when  it  showeth  its  splendour  f 
•  bj  the  night,  when  it  covereth  him  with  darkness;  by  the  heaTcn 
and  Him  who  built  it ;  by  the  earth  and  Him  who  spread  it  forth; 
by  the  soul  and  Him  who  completely  formed  it,  and  inspired  into 
the  same  wickedness  and  piety ;  now  is  he  who  has  purified  the 
tame  happy." 

Hearen  and  earth  are  too  narrow  for  the  spirit  of  Mohammed, 
whilst  the  hero  of  Homer  swears  by  90  trifling  an  object  as  a 
sticks  which  he  paints  in  several  verses: 

**  Yes,  by  this  sceptre,  which  will  no  longer  shoot  either  leaves 
or  rind,  for  it  once  left  its  stem  on  the  mountains,  nor  will  it  ever 
blossom  again ;  the  sharp  knife  has  pruned  around  both  the  leaves 
and  bark.  Now  this  sceptre  is  intrusted  into  the  hands  of  the 
judging  sons  of  Greece,  Jove's  delegates,  from  whom  all  wise 
laws  emanate,— thus  I  utter  a  great  and  solemn  oath  to  you." 

As  the  rhyme  of  the  Arabic  original  is  as  characteristic  for 
sublime,  ^nd  romantic  poetry  as  the  grave  Hexameter  for  th'9 
apos,  the  original  is  here  added:— 
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ing  is  clear  and  lo^cal ;  and  thus  the 
Bedouins  were  the  founders  of  the  spirit  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  Arab  is,  therefore, 
,  hot  the  tool  of  dreams  and  hopes ;  his  object 
is  to  enjoy  the  moment,  and  to  he — to  be 
good,  to  be  wise,  to  be  free,  to  be  happy; 
whilst  the  endeavour  of  other  nations  is  to 
havty  and  to  be  poasessed^to  have  goods, 
to  be  possessed  of  knowledge,  to  have 
power,  to  have  the  means  of  rendering  them- 
selves happy — and  thus  they  are  possessed, 

r 

^vmit,  iww9M^  wp6ra  roft^p  ip  tptwi  XcXoiirwy, 

OMT  ioHiBtiyJifMt  iNfA  yiip  fd  4  x^^t  Ati^ 

♦vXXa  T»  mV  ^W  mhf  oM  iup  vttt^Axatifp  .  ^ 

Bit  waKdnii£  ^optmwt  dcMmr^oi,  otrt  BtyMrat 
Up6t  Ai6ff  Wpuoroi*  6  bi  m  /icyos  ccrcrfrai  hpK^. 

Iliad,  I.,  384*2^9. 
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and  fettered  in  their  own  golden  chains* 
The  Arab  is  as  anxious  to  obtain  wealth  as 
other  men,  because  he  is  active ;  but  it  is 
against  his  nature  to  store  up  wealth.  If  he 
wishes  to  have  great  means,  it  is  in  order  to 
entertain  his  friends,  to  be  more  liberal  and 
hospitable  than  others,  and  to  give  riches 
away  as  fast  as  he  obtains  them.  These 
habits  of  prodigality  became  a  law  of  reli- 
gion (the  alms),  and  continued  even  to  the 
time  of  the  Khalifat,  however  adverse  they 
were  to  civilized  society  and  ruinous  to  the 
state.  The  Arab  obeys  no  one;  he  has 
no  wants;  a  few  dates  suffice  for  his  meal. 
What  he  takes,  he  takes  by  force — ^the 
native  right  of  the  stronger;  but  he  gives 
out  of  charity.  Thus  he  feels  himself  greater 
than  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  despises 
them.  What  can  make  a  man  a  slave  who 
has  no  wants  ?  His  only  master  is  honour 
and  conviction:  hence,  a  sound  religion 
alone  could  unite  the  nation.  His  obe- 
dience to  the  Sheikh  is  that  of  a  son  to  his 
father;  it  cannot  be  enforced;  and  the 
orders,  or  rather  advice,  of  a  Sheikh  is  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  tribe.  The 
only  social  tie  which  guarantees  the  life  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  is  the  blood 
revenge  founded  on  the  love  of  relations. 
If  a  man  is  slaln^  the  family  of  the  deceased 
will  not  rest,  if  they  should  perish  to  the 
last  man,  before  they  have  retaliated  the 
death  of  their  relation  on  the  tribe  of  the 
murderer.  Atrocities  are  therefore  avoided 
out  of  love  to  one's  own  relations. 

As  the  character  of  the  Semites  and 
Tatars  is  opposed,  so  are  their  tongues; 
for  language,  like  a  faithful  wife,  follows  the 
character  of  the  mind,  and  gives  birth  to  its 
children.  The  Tatar  forms  compound  ex- 
pressions as  he  has  received  jomt  ideas ;  for 
the  different  modifications  of  one  notion  and 
its  relation  appear  to  his  shallow  mind  like 
several  ideas ;  thus  he  uses  compound  ex- 
pressions like  ^Mordship,*'  {i.e.  the  shape  of 
a  lord,)  and,  1  have  said,  although  he  has 
only  one  idea  to  express.  In  Tatar  languages, 
compounding  words  and  heaping  grammati- 
cal terminations  and  suffixed  syllables  is 
carried  to  such  an  extreme,  that  the  words 
which  express  the  objects  are  buried  under 
them.  The  riches  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages, on  the  contrary,  do  not  consist  in 
compounding  ideas  which  have  no  natural 
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celatibafo  each  other^  but  in  organbdng  the 
roots ;  80  the  Arab  woidd  say  teeth,  and  not 
fnany*  tooth.}  I  eaWf  and  not  I  haveseen^ 
The  Arabic  language  has  no  compound 
wordst  and  hardly  any  grammatical  termina* 
tions.  Words  are  formed  and  grammatically 
construed  by  changing  the  vowels  of  the 
root;  by  internal  organisation^  suid  not  by 
juxta-position.  Such  a  language  can  only 
be  spoken  by  a  nation  which  expresses  more 
the  sentiments  and  ideas  of  its  hearty  and 
which  gives,  even  in  describing  objects,  the 
feeling  which  they  produced  in  the  mind, 
than  a  narration  of  the  surrounding  world. 
The  Semitic  languages  are  what  the  Germans 
would  term  subjective  tongues,  whilst  the 
Tatar  languages  are  objective^  The  reader 
may  now  easily  guess  that  the  Arab  will 
apply  the  same  root  to^  quite  different  ob- 
jects, if  they  produced  a  similar  impression 
on  his  mind ;  thus  the  root  jara,  which  has 
primarily  the  signification  oitojlow,  means 
also,  if  pronounced  with  different  vowels 

*  The  #f  whicli  forms  the  plural  in  moit  Hmdo^ermanio 
laIlgaagel^  at  well  at  the  lar,  which  formi  the  plural  in  Tatar 
tanguett  it  to  be  considered*  at  a  corruption  of  some  ancient 
word' meaning  mangt  or  a  nuMer. 
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Mid  meeAtUt  ihifAte  ycftag  mmt  tiUi 
pt],  a  fillip^  afid  tbe  sun<  A»  the  B^dc 
call»  the  sun  the  Ruiinep^  if  his  att6iftk> 
exdiisively  dite^ted  to*  iU  motioiiy  in 
same  mannei',  he  ttiliy  caD  it  the'  Wl 
(UaxJi),  or  tlie  Lumirtary  (>JSV  cir  ^l^^ 
the  impression  of  its  colour  of  splehdf^ti] 
prevalent  in  hfe  mind,-^and  so  with  ot" 
notions.  The  rieader  will  find,  foi*  the  ia 
reason,  numerous  hysteron-pi'df  erons  in  A 
bic  expression  which  have  been  preserved 
this  translation ;  for,  as  the  Arab'  expt^si 
even  facts  as  sentiments,  he  s«y^ ^jit  wl 
makes  the  greatest  impression  upM^  hi 
Thus  weread*  first,  that  Zakariyft  #jirf  i 
to'  death,  and  then  it  ta  described  ho^ 
was  killed. 

As  long  as  the  government  of  "AlfcA  "w 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  these  twd  nomftic 
nations  assiistedit  against  other  powers.  T 
find  them  in  the  acttount  by  HerodbtUs 
the  army  of  Xer^tes;  and  undfer  Khbi^ 
AnAsharw&n  fifty  thtousattd  Tatar  Urcto 
came  on  tlie  Persian  frontier,  deniandiii^ 
be  taken  into  his  service:  *'Fof,"  ei 
they,  "  we  gain  dur  living  by  th6  s^fi 

•  See  page  122,  infra. 
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and;  as  our  country  cannot  give  us  food,  we 
must  be  thy  enemies,  if  thou  wilt  not  re- 
ceive us  as  friends,  and  provide  for  us  and 
our  families."  It  appears  from  el-Wakedi's 
^tffiutite  account  of  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quests, as  quoted  by  early  authors,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Yemen  were  driven  by  a  ri- 
milar  motive  to  join  the  banners  of  the 
Islimo.  The  population  was  too  dense,  and  so 
they  came,  uncalled  for,  to  Medinah,  and 
asked  'Omar  to  s^id  them  against  some 
enemies  of  the  faith. 

"When  the  rulers  of  Irim  had  passed 
through  the  periods  of  life  described  by  Ibn 
Khald^,  and  sunk  under  their  own  weight, 
the  Arabs  and  Tatars  made  predatory  incur- 
sions upon  the  unprotected  cultivators,  as 
they  did  under  the  successors  of  An(ishar- 
w6n.  For,  dependent  as  nomades  in 
some  measure  are  upon  civilized  nations, 
they  are  always  on  the  alert  for  making 
plunder.  The  Arabs  and  Tatars  are  like 
two  reservoirs  of  water  over  Irkn;  if  a 
breach  is  opened,  they  will  naturally  come 
down  upon  Jika,  and  make  the  breach 
wider,  to  irrigate  it  if  guided,  and  to  inundate 
it  if  not  controlled.    Success  fills  them  with 
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self-confidence ;  the  prospect  of  rich  booty 
attracts  new  invaders,  and  unites  them.  And 
what  can  resist  them  if  they  are  united  ?— A 
tradition  is  related  of  Mohammed,  that  he 
expressed  sanguine  hopes  of  the  rise  of  the 
Arabic  power,  on  the  occasion  of  a  victory 
of  a  predatory  corps  of  the  Temimites  over 
the  Persians  j  so  that  it  is  very  likely,  that 
his  religious  enthusiasm  was  heightened 
by, the  prospect  of  victory  and  political 
ascendancy;  the  more  so  as  he  exhorts  the 
Koraishites,  in  one  of  the  last  Surahs  of 
the  Koran,  to  be  united,— for  union  would 
give  to  them  wealth  and  power. 

The  conquests  of  Ir&n  by  these  nations 
appear  to  have  been  alternate.  Thus,  under 
^Omar,  the  Arabs  poured  over  Irka,  and 
pushed  their  conquests  to  other  countries, 
until  the  surplus  population*  of  Arabia  was 
exhausted.  When  the  storm  had  subsided^ 
they  passed  as  Daulat  sj^o  of  the  country 
[that  is  to  say,  as  the  soldier  caste  and 
nobility,  as  the  Normans  were  in  England], 
through  the  periods  of  life  described  by  Ibn 

*  Ibn  Khaldiiiii  who  defends  this  idea,  gives  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  conquering  Arabic  populations  of  that  time.  But 
it  does  not  seem  very  correct. 
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Khaldiiii^.  In  the  meffm  timeV  tiie  Tatar 
stei^pes  were  over  populous  ^  and  full  of 
▼igouTi  whilst  the  Semitic  itilera  were 
drowned  in  luxury.  Thus  it  was  their  turn  to 
inundate  Irka,  after  the  Arabs  had  possessed 
it  four  centuries  f. 

We  find  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  a 
pure  Semitic  population ;  and  as  Babylon 
was  the  seat  of  Semitic  learning  and  ciidli- 
zatioUi  so  the  name  of  Bokhkrit  is  derived 
from  a  Mongolish  word  meaning,  according 
to  Abulghazi-Khliny  *^  wisdom/'  because  it 
w&s  the  centre  of  Tatar  civilization :{:;  and 
the  main  population  on  the  banks  of  the 
Qxus  seem  at  all  times  to  have  been  Tatars. 
From  whence  came  the  Persians^  and  other 
Nindo-Germanic  nations,  who  are  of  a  race 
distmct  from  the  Tatars  and  Semites,  and  to 
whom  na  delta  is  left  in  western  Asia  ?  It 
seems  they  are  the  product  of  the  mixture 
of  those  two  opposite  nations,  as  their  lan- 
guage combines  the  character  of  the  tongues 
of  both,  having  compositions  and  internal 
organiization ;  so  that  it  must  be  posterior 

*  Page  XV.,  supra. 

t  The  Selj(ikt  came  in  432  a.h. 

t  P»ge  46  of  the  TaUr  edition. 
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to  the  Tatar  and  Semitic  languagesy  for  a 
more  perfect  derelopment  is  naturally  pos-t' 
tenor  to  a  more  simple  structure.  Although 
I  could  not  defend  this  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  Hindo-Germanic  nations^  so  much  is 
certain^  that  they  are  the  nations  of  civiliza-^ 
tion^  and  that  civilization  wilt  no  more  rise 
without  the  intercourse  of  opposite  nations, 
than  one  sex  alone  can  ^ve  birth  to  a  childi 
These  alternate  conquests  of  the  Arabs  and 
Tatars  must  be  considered  as  having  given 
birth  to  civilization.  They  illustrate,  there* 
fore,  the  succession  and  mutual  relation  of 
nations  in  history  better  than  anything  else* 

Qur  author*,  Hamza  of  Ispahan,  and 
the  Zend-Avesta  mention  four  other  nations, 
— ^the  Semites,  Tatars,  and  Ir&nians  included 
— ^which  answer  to  the  seven  Kishwars  or 
climatesf ,  and  which  surround  the  passive 
inhabitants  of  Ir&n,  like  six  stamina  the 
pistillum,  invading  and  reviving  it  in  their 
turn. 

South  of  Irkn  live  the  Hindus.  A  suc« 
cessful  inroad  of  some  Hindu  eonqueror  is 

*  In  his  Tauldh ;  and  after  him  Haji  Khdfa,  in  his  Dibliog. 
Diction. 

t  Compare  page  I^Si  tn/ra. 
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recorded  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  this 
work ;  and  they  were,  even  at  the  time  of 
Andshirwto,  so  strong,  that  he  expresses 
his  fears  of  them  in  his  last  speech.  As  the 
Germans,  for  their  high  intellectual  character, 
their  tendency  to  mysticism,  their  political 
passiveness  and  insignificance,  bear  a  resem* 
blance  to  the  character  of  the  slavish  culti- 
vators of  Irto,  so  India  may  be  compared  in 
its  geographical  position  and  character  with 
Italy.  The  Italians,  like  the  Hindus,  are 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  former  gran- 
deur, and  vegetate,  in  unmanly  occupation, 
in  the  plundered  temples  of  their  Benares, 
on  the  Tiber.  The  French  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Arabs;  both  have  shown 
themselves  equally  capable  of  fighting  for 
principles,  and  of  being  united  by  enthu- 
siasm, and  not  by  the  fear  of  a  master.  The 
Russians  are  the  Tatars  of  Europe,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  subjects  of  the  Autocrat 
are  of  Tatar  origin.  South-east  of  Irkn 
lie  Thibet  and  China,  which  have  been 
compared  with  the  Turks  by  Hager  in  a 
learned  article  in  the  Fandgrubens  des 
Orients.  Egypt  is  situated  in  the  West, 
from  whence  the  Persians  have  experienced 
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several  invasions.  Tynis  and  the  empire  of 
Crcesus^  whose  attack  upon  the  Persian 
empire  failed^  were  north-west  of  Irto,  and 
may  be  called  the  Great  Britain^  of  the 
ancient  world.  Subsequently^  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  succeeded^  and  was  at  constant 
war  with  the  rulers  on  the  Tigris — ^both  the 
Khosraws  and  Khalifs.  The  straggles  of 
these  six  nations^  but  particularly  of  those 
of  the  Arabs  and  Tatars^  their  mutual 
relation^  and  their  power  over  Ir&n^  offer  a 
wide  field  for  studying  the  succession  of 
nations  in  the  stage  of  history ;  whereas  the 
contests  of  India^  China^  Sgypty  and  Asia 
Minor^  against  Irto^  and  among  themselves^ 
are  less  important;  for  here  doulat  fights 
against  doulat.  Their  conflicts  do  not  give 
us  a  view  of  the  connexion  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples from  which  states  grow  up,  but  only 
of  the  opposition  of  the  interest  of  states 
and  monarchs. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  relative  position  of 
nations  to  each  other,  and  their  succession 
on  the  stage  of  history.    We  may  nowpro- 

♦  This  comparisoii  of  the  nations  of  Asia  with  those  of  Europe 
could  be  carried  much  ftither  into  detail ;  for  similar  circumstances 
have  similar  effects,  and  similar  processes  of  life  produce,  in  physl* 
ology,  similarly  organised  formations. 
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oeed  to  show,  that  the  history  of  the  powar 
of  the  Arabs  furnishes  us  with  better  mate- 
rials for  studying  the  individual  life  of  nations 
than  that  of  any  European  country.  Their 
history  is  complete,  and  we  have  trustworthy 
accounts  from  the  moment  when  they 
entered  upon  the  stage  of  action,  to  the  time 
when  they  went  back  into  their  deserts 
again. 

Their  own  poetry  and  traditions,  as  well 
as  foreign  authors,  show  us  the  Arabs  before 
Mohanuned  exactly  in  the  same  condition  as 
they  are  now.  They  have  no  state,  but  sim- 
ply families ;  and  they  make,  therefore,  no 
progress,  nor  are  they  subject  to  decay  as  a 
nation.  Their  endeavour  is,  as  we  have  said^ 
not  to  possess f  but  to  be :  existence  ends 
with  the  life  of  the  individual,  whilst  his 
possession  remains.  The  Bedouin  history  is 
the  genealogy  only  of  those  to  whom  they 
owe  their  existence ;  they  cannot  point  to 
changes  in  state,  nor  to  progress  in  arts  and 
literature,  nor  to  any  beneficial  influence  in 
society  which  their  fathers  have  made,  for 
all  these  things  are  connected  with  posses- 
sion ;  and  revolutions  in  states  are  effected 
because  rights  and  property  are  transferred 
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from  one  clafl9  to  ianother  by  the  change  of 
ideas.  The  ideas  of  nomades  can  make  no 
progreBSy  for  the  natural  feelings  of  man  are 
at  all  times  the  same;  and  knowledge  is  a 
possession  which^giges  with  new  discover  * 
ries^  and  is  useless^  if  not  applied  to  life  ,;rad^ 
and  property.  When  the  Persians  and 
Byzantines  were  enervated  by  luxury,  and 
drowned  in  the  forms  of  civilization,  the 
spirit  of  which  was  gone,  the  constant 
inroads  of  the  Arabs  were  more  successful, 
and  a  too  dense  population  had  made  them 
more  reflective;  for  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention.  Prophets  arose  in  all  parts  of 
Arabia ;  and  the  Mohammedan  doctrine  of 
^;he  unity  of  God  was  crowned  with  success 
six  centuries  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  about  three  after 
Arius  had  first  declared  himself  against  the 
trinity. 

The  Koraisbite  tribe  stood  first,  as  the 
head  of  the  Arabs,  and  they  thought  it 
safer  for  their  freedom  to  have  the  Omai- 
yides  as  their  Khalifs  than  the  Alites,  who 
raised  their  claims  by  divine  grace.  The 
Omaiyides,  who  were  merely  Emirs,  went 
through   the   five   phases  of  life,  but  in 
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them  the  fint  two  were  particnlarly  de-* 
reloped.  Hejj&j  Ben  Yusof  drowned  the 
spirit  of  freedom  in  el-Kufah  and  el-Basrah 
in  their  own  blood.  The  baptism  of  mo- 
narchy—the mild  and  fatherly  form  of  go- 
vernment— cost  the  lives  of  twenty-one  thou* 
sand  men.  Their  death  did  not  give  so 
much  alarm;  for  they  did  not  fall  in  the 
open  fieldi  but  under  the  hand  of  the  exe« 
cutioner,  in  prison^ — and  the  servile  part  of 
the  population  was  well  fed.  The  victims 
who  fell  in  the  open  field  were  innumerable. 
Hejj&j  was  the  precursor  of  the  ^ Abb&sides, 
although  he  was  their  enemy.  This  new 
dynasty  went  through  the  five  phases.  They 
were  'Alites  and  Kings  (no  longer  Emirs)i 
supported^  in  spite  of  the  KoraTshites  and 
their  allies^  by  the  Niz&r  tribes^  who  lived 
near  the  Tigris,  and  who  were  more  used 
to  a  master  by  divine  rights  and  by  the 
Khoriuslmians ;  for  the  first  want  which  they 
felt  after  they  had  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  the  Arabic  conquest^  was  that  of  having 
a  monarchy  to  counteract  the  rapacity  of  the 
governors,  and  to  promote  irrigation.  The 
'Abb&sides  represent  particularly  the  third 
and  fourth  phases.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
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fourth  centtuyi :  the  'Abbteide  power  was  at 
an. end;  physical  force  and. money*  now 
alone  gave  right  to  power,  and  every-gover- 
nor  made  himself  independent  in  his  pro- 
vince.  Each  of  these  nioliik  et-Tawaif  went 
through.the  above  periods  of  life ;  but  they 
represented  particularly  the  last  phase^that 
of  reform  arid  dissolution.  Till  now  the 
power  of  the  kings  was  owing  to  the  Arabic 
conquests/  although  some  were  Tatars : 
whereas  the  sovereignty  of  the  Seljukians, 
Jingiz-Khknians/ and  Taimiirians,  rested  on 
the  success  of  the  Tatar  arms.  The  Arabs, 
by  degrees,  turned  back  into  the  deserts, 
or  were  humbled  to  the  state  of  cultivators. 
Their  original  character  vanished,  and  they 
became  like  the  Nabatheansf,  who  had  been 
deposited  there  by  the  Bedouins  thousands 
of  years  ago,  and  so  they  remain  at  present. 
Thus  the  periods  of  life  are  distinctly 
marked  in  Arabic  history,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  fidelity  of  their  historians.  They 
believetilltheyare  persuaded  of  the  contrary; 

*  Thus  the  Ghaznewides  and  Khow&reimBhahiant  owed  their 
power  entirely  to  the  treasures  of  India. 

f  The  NabaUieans  were  looked  on  with  such  contempt. bj 
the  Bedouins,  that  their  name  had  become  a  nickname,  al  the 
time  of  the  author  of  the  «  Nahathean  Agriculture." 

/ 
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and  adhere  closely  even  to  the  tenns  of  the 
Bource  whence  they  derive  their  informadon, 
naming  the  whole  series  of  persons  through 
whom  they  have  received  traditions.  Orien- 
talists should  study  the  lives  and  characters  of 
the  traditionists  before  they  enter  into  his- 
tory^for  this  alone  can  enable  them  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  critical  value  of  the  accounts. 
El-Mas'udi  gives  us  only  one  instance  of 
such  a  way  of  treating  history^  in  the  first 
volume*;  but  many  in  the  last.  An  Arabic 
historian  will  relate  a  fact  without  changing 
it|  although  it  may  be  against  his  views. 
An  instance  is  found  in  our  author,  where 
he  relates  the  ridiculous  ideas  of  el- JUiit 
respecting  the  unicomf  .  How  much  more 
valuable  such  simplicity  is,  in  history,  than 
modem  criticism,  may  be  shown  in  an  ex- 
ample. Goethe,  the  German  poet,  speaks, 
in  his  fFestcestlichen  Diwan^  on  the  march 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  and 
means  to  prove  that  they  would  not  have 
been  longer  in  the  desert  than  two  years; 
the  reasons  which  he  alleges  are  too  ridi- 
culous to  be  recounted  here.  Ibn  Khalddn, 
adhering  to  the  text  of  Scripture,  thinks 

♦  Page  57,  infra.  f  Page  892,  infra. 
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that  the  Israelites,  debased  by  the  slavery 
which  they  had  endured  m  Egypt,  were 
unable  to  oppose  the  Philistines,  until  the 
old  generation  had  died  off,  and  a  new  one 
grown  up  in  the  hardy  life  of  the  desert* 

It  has  been  our  endeavour  to  show,  that 
the  fruits  of  the  study  of  history  ought  to 
be,  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  individual  life  of 
nations;  and  to  ascertain,  by  connecting 
these  particular  histories,  the  laws  of  the 
succession  of  nations  in  the  rule  of  the 
world.  European  history,  it  has  been  as^ 
serted,  does  not  lead  to  these  results ;  for 
modem  nations  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
end  of  their  career;  and  the  Greeks  and  Ilo-» 
mans,  (as  it  has  been  shown  at  some  length, 
for  fear  of  the  prevailing  Helenomania 
among  the  learned  of  Europe,)  borrowed 
their  institutions  and  the  material  of  their 
science  and  arts  from  the  East :  hence  the 
study  of  the  East  alone  can  lead  us  to  the 
above-mentioned  results.  We  attempted 
to  illustrate  the  succession  of  nations  by  a 
few  hints  bearing  on  this  subject  as  far  as 
Mn  is  concerned ;  for  tliis  is  the  stage  of 
the  history  related  by  our  author;  and, 
finally,  we  meant  to  intimate,  that  the  his-. 
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tpiy  of  the  power  of  the  Arabs  is  the  only 

complete  biography  of  a  nation  which  can 

serve! as  the  standard  in  judging  others. 

Now  this,  would  be  the  place  to  show  how 

hr  our  author  contributes  towards  these  two 

objects.  It  is,  however,  much  better  forthe 

reader  to  peruse  The  Meadows  of.  Gold,  and 

judge  for  himself.    It  may  suffice  to  say, 

that  he  treats,  besides  history,  on  almost 

an  the  branches  of  Arabic  science,  poetry, 

and  common  life.     It  seemed,  therefore, 

well,  occasionally,  to  supply,  from  other 

authors,  what  is  wanting,  to  ^ve  to  the 

reader  a  perfect  insight  into  the  life  of  the 

Arabs  at  the  time  of  their  power  j  to  show 

whence  el-Mas*{idi  derived  his  historical 

information;  to  assist   the  reader  in  the 

criticism  of  facts ;  and  to  throw  some  light 

on  the.  time  and  manner  in  which  the  Arabs 

cultivated  various  sciences  and  arts.    The 

first  will  be  done  in  additional  notes,  or 

little  memoirs,  which  were  first  intended  to 

be  added  at  the  end  of  each  volume;  but 

for  want  of  time  they  must  be  postponed  to 

the  end  of  the  last  volume  of  each  of  the 

two  sections  of  which  the  whole  work  con- 

sists^  and  the  latter  will  be  done  in  a  sepa- 
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rate  volttme^  which  will  form  the  last  part 
of  this  work/  and  contain  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  Arabs^  down  to  the  time  of  el- 
Mas'udl,  together  with  our  author's  own 
life*  and  literary  connections.  I  have 
already  collected  for  this  purpose  notices 
on  the  lives  and  works  of  several  thousand 
authors,  partly  from  their  own  writings,  and 
partly  from  extracts  and  notices  found  in  later 
authors,  where  the  original  works  are  lost. 

I  have  seen,^  and  partly  perused,  nearly 
twenty  copies  of  the  whole  or  part  of .  TAe 
Meadows  of  Goldy  preserved  in  public  or 
private  collections,  at  Paris,  Leyden,  Oxford, 

*  The  reader  may  find  an  excellent  M6moire  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  el-Ma8'(idt»  written  by  M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy»  in 
the  Journal  Asiatique,  ( Ille  8erie>  tome  vii^  No.  d7»  Janvier, 
1839y  p.  5  to  31,)  with  which  he  may  compare  D'Herbelot,  article 
Massoudi;  Abulfedat  Ann.  Mosl.  voLii.,  adnot.  208,  p.  118,  adn* 
hist;  Degoignes,  not.  et  extr.,  vol.  i.;  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  ibid.,  tome 
viii.,  p.  132;  idem^  Chrestom.  Arabe;  Langl^s,  Voyage  en  Egypte 
et  Nubie  de  Nordeni  tome  iii.,  p.  292,  note  1;  Hamaker,  Spec. 
Catalogif^^.  46,48;  d'Ohson,  Des  Peuples  du  Caucase,  pref« 
iii.,  viii.;  Frshn,  Ibn  Foslan;  Charmoy,  Sur.  les  Slaves,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Pctersburgh,  t.  vii.|  Nov. 
1832  and  5  July  1833;  NicoUs,  catal.  Bibl.  Bodleyanai  Glide- 
meister,  de  IndiSf  Bonn,  1836.  Mr.  Gildemeister  has  translated 
into  Latin,  and  published  the  whole  of  the  seventh  chapter  of 
el-Mas'(idt.  I  have  to  regret  that  I  could  not  take  advantage  of 
his  excellent  work,  having  been  in  the  country  when  my  translation 
of  that  chapter  went  through  the  press.  The  difference  of  the 
MSS.  will  account  for  the  difference  of  the  translation  of  some 
passages. 
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Cambridge^  and  Londcm..  Including  the  ex- 
tracts found  in  other  authors,  the  number  of 
copies  of  which  I  possess  some  knowledge 
may  be  calculated  to  be  above  fifty.  Tliey 
all  agree  in  certain  faults ;  the  variants  are 
material  and  innumerable.  It  seems  that  the 
autograph  was  written  in  a  bad  hand :  per- 
haps it  was  the  bad  state  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
first  edition  of  The  Meadows  of  Gold  which 
induced  the  author  to  jpublbh  a  second 
edition,  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  Tanbih ; 
but  as  this  edition  is  nowhere  to  be  found, 
criticism  on  the  work  is  rendered  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  The  reader  will  do  better  to 
consider  what  has  been  done  in  this  trans- 
lation, than  what  remains  to  be  done. 

The  translation  of  this  volume  has  been 
made  from  a  manuscript  of  Leyden  (No. 
537,  a),  which  ends  with  the  thirty-second 
chapter.  It  is  very  ancient,  made  by  a 
man  of  great  learning,  and  therefore  very 
correct.  Sometimes,  however,  when  he 
found  a  corrupt  passage,  he  gave  a  wrong 
sense  to  it  in  his  corrections.  But  it  is,  at 
all  events,  the  best  copy  in  existence.  On 
the  margin  one  sometimes  finds  valuable 
variants,  written  by  a  later  hand.    I  am 
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indebted  for  the  perusal  of  this  copy  to  the 
kindness  of  Professor  Weijers,  D.D./and 
the  liberal  institutions  of  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Leyden :  hence  it  has  resulted 
that  nowhere  in  Europe  has  so  much  been 
done  for  Oriental  literature  as  in  Holland; 
and  yet  not  one  MS.  of  the  rich  collection 
of  that  university  has  been  lost  or  damaged. 
How  many  useful  works  would  be  saved 
from  the  worms,  and  how  much  credit 
would  it  throw  on  the  literary  character  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  if  they  .would 
follow  this  example!  Before  I  sent  the 
translation  to  press,  I  compared  it  with 
several  other  copies :  as,  x 

A  manuscript  of  my  esteemed  friend,  M. 
de  Gayangos,  who,  although  he  is  enriching 
Oriental  historiography  with  his  own  labours, 
throws  open  his  valuable  collection  of  Orien- 
tal manuscripts  to  his  friends  with  as  much 
liberality  as  if  he  had  collected  them  solely 
for  their  use.  This  copy  is  modem  and 
carelessly  written,  but  complete. 

A  manuscript  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Paris,  which  contains  only  the  first  chapters, 
and  those,  not  complete. 

The  manuscript  of  Leyden  marked  No. 
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2%y  Ay  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  first 
part,  that  is  to  say ,  the  first  sixty-nine  chap- 
ters. It  IS  better  than  most  other  copies  of 
el-Mas'ddi,  however  numerous  its  faults  are. 

A  manuscript  of  Cambridge,  which  had 
been  imperfect ;  but  Mr.  Burckhardt,  its  for- 
mer owner,  took  care  to  have  it  completed. 
Besides,  I  had  several  extracts  from  the  MSS. 
of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  others. 

Lord  Munster  had  the  kindness  to  go 
over  the  whole  translation,  to  correct  faults 
against  the  English  idiom.  But  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  Arabic  style  with 
the  genius  of  the  English  language,  without 
working  over  sentence  after  sentence  afresh, 
the  mistakes  which  may  still  be  found  in 
this  translation  in  English  diction,  must  not 
be  ascribed  to  his  Lordship^ — ^whereas  the 
translator  has  to  avow,  that  he  had,  in  many 
difficult  expressions  of  the  original,  recourse 
to  his  Lordship,  and  derived  a  great  deal  of 
information  from  him  for  the  notes,  and  a 
ludd  understanding  of  the  text.  In  many 
instances,  aliteral  translation  has  been  prefer- 
red to  an  idiomatical  English  expression,  for 
reasons  which  the  reader  will  easily  discover. 

Brighton^  AprU^  1 S41 . 
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Ik  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Clement! 
Praise  be  to  God,  to  him  is  due  all  praise  and 
glory  I  Blessed  be  Mohammed,  the  highest 
of  the  Prophets,  and  his  pure  family. 

FIRST  CHAPTER. 
The  Object  of  this  Work. 

El-Mas'^di  says:  We  have  described,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  our  work,  called  Akhbdr  ez^zemdn!^ 
(fin  the  history  of  time),  the  figure  of  the  earth,  its 
towns,  wonders,  and  seas,  its  heights  and  depths, 
mountains  and  rivers,  the  produce  of  the  mines; 
the  various  waters,  marshes,  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea  and  of  lakes.  We  have  also  given  descrip- 
tions and  historical  sketches  of  large  edifices  and 
lofty  temples,  an  account  of  the  be^nning  and  last 
ori^n  of  things,  and  notices  of  inhabited  districts, 
and  of  such  tracts  as  had  been  land  and  became 
sea,  or. which  had  been  sea  and  became  land; 
together  with  the  causes  of  those  changes,  both 
proceeding  from  sidereal  and  natural  influences^ 
We  proceeded  then,  in  that  work,  to  divide  the 


B 
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blimates  aooording  to  the  stan  which  preside  orer 
them,  and  the  lines  on  the  globe,  and  the  extent 
ci  the  districts.  We  also  entered  into  details  on 
the  discussions  on  history,  and  on  the  different 
opinions  of  its  beginning,  and  on  the  priority  of 
the  Hindus  and  other  pagans.  We  have  men« 
tioned  the  accounts  of  sacred  and  other  books,  and 
the  traditions  of  the  Rabbis*.  After  this  intro- 
duction, we  have  related  in  that  work  the  history 
of  ancient  kings,  former  nations,  and  distinguished 
men,  and  of  tribes  of  past  times,  according  to  their 
different  origin,  classes,  and  religion.  We  have 
given  an  account  of  all  their  wise  institutions, 
the  sayings  of  philosophers,  and  of  the  history  of 
their  kings  and  emperors  (Caesars*)  who  have  passed 
on  the  wings  of  time.  In  another  chapter  we  have 
followed  up  the  history  of  the  prophets,  holy  men 
and  devotees,  until  God  completed  his  bounty  by 
Bending  Mohammed  his  prophet.  We  continued 
our  history  in  relating  his  birth,  youth,  and  pro- 
phetic mission,  his  flight,  his  military  expeditions, 
both  those  commanded  by  himself,  and  those  com- 
manded by  his  leaders\  down  to  his  death. 

Thus  we  have  followed  up  the  history  of  the 
Khalifs  and  of  their  empire,  which  grew  up  attended 
with  constant  disputes  and  wars  with  the  Talebites 

'  (jJ>t^kP'  *  >i^Uai  plural  of  yofS* 
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who  descended  from  F&timah\  down  to  the  time 
when  we  write  this  book,  which  is  during  the  reign 
of  el-Mottaki  lillah,  in  the  year  332,  a.  r. 

After  the  Akhb&r  ez«zemdn^  we  wrote  our  book 
the  Kildb  el^usat*^  which  is  also  a  historical  work^ 
chronologically  arranged  from  the  creation  down  to 
the  time  when  we  concluded  our  great  work^  and 
the  Kitdb  el-ausat  which  follows  it.  Subse* 
quently  we  thought  it  useful  to  reduce  into  a 
smaller  compass  what  is  said  in  detail  in  the  larger 
work,  and  to  shorten  what  we  have  relatisd  in 
the  Kitdb  el-ausat,  so  that  we  may  give  the  essence 
of  the  contents  of  those  two  works  in  a  less 
voluminous  book,  in  which  we  shall  mention^ 
besides,  different  sciences  which  are  not  noticed 
in  those  two  works.  We  have  to  excuse  ourselves, 
if  it  should  be  found  too  short,  and  to  apologize, 
as  our  mind  got  disturbed  and  our  strength  reduced 
by  the  privations  of  travelling,  and  by  crossing 
seas  and  deserts.  The  object  of  these  journeys 
has  been  to  satisfy  our  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  to 
learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  nations  and 
parts  of  the  world,  by  witnessing  them,  and  the 
state  of  foreign  countries,  by  seeing  them ;  in  this 
way  we  travelled  to  India  ^  bz-Zinj*,  es-Sinf% 

^^^  lUt  ^^jA^lUU    *  Jam^y]  vUT  The  middling  work. 
'  A.  &  B.  iXJ^t;   C.  JJUJt.  *  gi^S. 

*A.  cJU^t;   B.  cJu&It;   C.  wMoSt;    C.  adds  /^^tj 
**$nA  China."  B  2 
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sz-Z^ij**  We  have  also  traversed  the  Eajt 
and  the  West.  Sometimes  we  were  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Khorasan,  other  times  in  the  centre  of 
Armbnia**  and  Adherbuan**,  br-Ran"  and  el- 
BailkLv  '\  then  again  in  BL-^IaiK  and  in  ESH-SniM 
(Syria).  We  went  from  one  quarter  of  the  earth  to 
the  other  as  the  sun  makes  his  revolutions.  As 
some  poet  says: — **  We  rambled  through  the  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  sometimes  we  were  in 
the  extreme  east  and  other  times  in  the  west,  like 
the  sun,  the  ardour  of  tlie  mind  which  remains 
unimpaired,  is  unsatisfied  until  it  reaches  the  region 
(thie  other  world,)  which  cannot  be  approached  by 
travelling/* 

Then  we  had  intercourse  with  kings  of  different 


•a.  & 

"A. 

C.  jjpu  B.  ^\j^\.     •• 
.  &B.  ^yj;  c.  ^lyiJ; 
•*A.  &B.  ^ISLuJl;  c. 

C.  adds^l^?,. 

*  Arabic  Greographen  seem  not  to  have  been  very  well 
aoquamted  with  this  name  from  the  various  ways  of  spelling  it. 
Jaubert's  translation  of  Edrisi  (vol.  L  page  59,  et  seq.)  alone 
presents  us  with  four  varieties;  er^Rdnij^  ez-SUlij,  ez^Zdnij,  and 
^•jRahiJ.  The  MSS.  of  Mas'tidl  add  to  this  list  er-Rdhih,  ^^A\ 
and  §M^Z6hih.  The  reading  adopted  by  most  authors  is  er^Ramj 
g\JiS  I  preferred  **  es-Z^nij**  on  the  authority  of  a  most  ancient 
and  carefully  written  MS.  of  the  British  Museum,  (N.  7496» 
add.  MSS.)  which  seems  to  be  an  extract  from  Belidori's  Kitdb 
4Mddn  and  the  autograph  of  the  abbreviator. 
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usages  and  politics^  and  by  comparing  them  we 
have  come  to  the  result^  that  illustrious  actions 
have  faded  in  this  worid»  and  its  luminaries  are 
extinguished.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wealth  but 
little  intellect.  You  will  find  the  self*8ufficient 
^  and  ignorant,  illiterate  and  defective^  contented 
with  opinions^  and  blind  to  what  is  near  them« 
Subsequently,  this  sort  of  knowledge  did  not  appear 
to  us  a  worthy  task^  nor  did  we  consider  it  worth  our 
while  to  devote  ourselves  to  these  pursuits,  so  we 
wrote  rather  our  works  on  the  different  opinions 
and  various  beUefs,  as  the  book  on  the  **  Exposition 
of  the  Principles  of  the  Religion**/*  and  the  •* Tracts 
on  the  Principles  of  the  Religion**,"  the  work  on 
*'  The  Secret  of  Life  '^"  and  another  on  the  •*  Argu- 
ments of  the  Principles  of  Dogmatics  (philoso- 
phically) arranged/' 

The  last-mentioned  book  contains  the  principles 
of  jurisdiction  and  the  rules  of  passing  decisions ; 
as  defence  against  argumentation,  and  deciding  on 
one's  own  authority;  rejecting  opinion  and  grace; 
the  knowledge  of  what  is  abrogated  (in  law),  and 
what  is  put  instead  of  it^  and  of  how  far  and  in 
what  points  there  is  only  one  opinion ;  the  distinc* 
tion  between  particular  and  general,  between  positive 

*•  ouuxJi  -J>^>^'  o^uan  ^\jS. 
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and  negative  command^  and  between  disapproved 
and  permitted,  then  the  traditions  which  are  generally 
acknowledged  as  trae,  and  those  originally  reported 
only  by  one  man,  the  example  of  the  prophet,  and 
the  juristical  decisions  founded  thereon.  We 
added  our  own  opinions  on  the  subject,  both  those  ^ 
which  aro  controversial,  and  those  which  aro  in 
accordance  with  others  **. 

^  Reflections  on  the  Im&mship,  and  statement  of 
the  opinions  of  those  who  maintain  the  rights  of 
the  Imdm  to  be  hereditary,  and  of  those  who 
make  him  elective,  together  with  the  passages  (of 
the  Koran,  &c.,)  which  both  parties  brin^  forward 
in  proof  of  their  opinions**,''  and  '^llie  Book 


'*  Ai  every  word  of  this  sentence  it  a  technical  expression,  I 
idd  the  original     y^S  U^  SUt  ^y^)  ^  Sl^t  ^  V^^ 

lfu%  U^  X^bSI^  ^Sy  $\yi\^  j^SiiS  ^  fUH^   o^UbOI 

•^  ^  USiit^^  ^    For  an  explanation  of  these  terms  I 
mer  the  reader  to  the  additional  notes  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

'•  u-w»  ^jss  uuc^  ^  s^u^i  ^  Jmuju^\  ^\xr 
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of  Sincerity  (the  impartial  book)  on  the  Imiai^ 

ship-/* 

We  have,  besides,  inserted  occasional  remarks  on 
these  subjects  in  oar  works  on  various  sciences* 
empirical  and  mystical,  evident  and  occult,  passed 
or  still  existing. 

We  have  called  attention  to  those  subjects 
which  the  vigilant  observe,  and  upon  which  the 
intelligent  reflect,  and  to  what  they  mention  of  the 
splendour  which  enlightens  the  world  and  is  difiused 
over  its  barrenness,  and  to  the  results  of  researches 
in  the  ruins,  which  ever  have  been  famous  and 
glorious  in  their  origin,  and  which  may  lead  to 
further  explanations.  We  entered  into  the  art 
of  government,  as  the  government  of  cities,  and 
its  natural  laws,  and  the  division  of  the  parts  of 
these  laws. 

We  entered  into  speculations  on  the  first  origin 
and  the  composition  of  the  world  and  the  heavenly 
bodies^  and  of  what  is  tangible  and  not  tangible, 
and  what  is  dense,  and  what  is  the  reverse. 

We  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  write  these 
books  on  history,  and  the  explanation  of  the  events 
of  the  world,  by  the  unanimous  example  of  the  wise 
men  and  philosophers  who  have  done  their  best, 
that  there  may  be  kept  up  in  the  world  the  recoUec- 
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tion  of  wbit  there  is  praiseworthy  and  digested 
in  science.  We  found  that  authors  have  observed 
two  wajrs  in  writing  books,  the  one  to  explain  the 
matters  in  full  length,  the  other  to  shorten  them; 
andp  again,  the  one  elucidates  whilst  the  other 
abridges.  But  we  found  that  the  accounts  are  in- 
creasing in  number  with  the  progress  of  time.  The 
learned  stands  frequently  higher  than  the  intelligent 
and  clever.  But  each  of  them  has  a  part  assigned 
to  his  faculties.  Every  climate  has  some  wonders 
which  the  inhabitants  do  not  understand,  and  no 
man  who  has  zeal  for  science  can  rest  satisfied  and 
content,  with  what  natives  may  report  of  their  coun- 
tries; but  he  can  trust  to  a  man  who  has  spent  his 
life  in  travelling,  and  passed  his  days  in  researches, 
and  who  has  minutely  explored  the  mines  (of 
knowledge),  and  carefully  collected  all  that  can 
interest. 

Men  have  written  books  on  history  at  all  times, 
some  are  of  more,  some  of  less,  value.  Every  one 
has  exerted  himself  according  to  his  powers,  and 
has  deposited  therein  the  stores  of  his  wit  and 
talent,  as 

4   1  Wahb  Ben  Monabbih  ^UJU  ^^j^S  ^y 
4  2  Abii  Mikhnaf  *  Ldt  Ben  Yahya  el-'Xmeri  ^t 

*  The  moit  copies  of  Mas'iidi  bear  MohniftsA  this  is  the 
retding  adopted  by  Kosegarten  in  his  edition  of  Tabari.    The 
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^  3  Mohammed  Ben  Ishak  Jbeul  f^  a*!^. 
-  4  El-Wdkedi  i^jjyj. 
•  5  Ibn  el-Kelbi  ^t  ^^1. 
-   6  Ab6  'Obaidah  Ma'mer  Ben  d-Mothannl  y^^ 

^^  (jjJ  J4*M  IAmA. 

7  Ibn  'Ayydsh*  ^^U  ^^J. 
^  V  8  El-Haithem  Ibn  'Adi  et-Tayf  tf*«t:^<  jJtj^t 

9  Esh.Sharki  Ibn  eUKet&mi  ^^\  (^t)  jryui 

•^  10  Hemmdd  er-Rdwiyah  S^^l^t  aU^ 
^  11  El-Asma'i  j^Jtt. 

12  Sahl  Ben  Harun  ^j^jA  ^^  3^. 
^  13  Ibn  el-Mokaffa*  ^\  (^^U 

14  El-Yezldl  tfOu>J'« 

15  £l-'Otbi  el-Omawfy  ^^Vt  ]^t. 

16  Ab<i  Zeld  Sa'ld  Ben  Aus  el-AnsM  o^t)  >«t 


reading  which  I  have  adopted  resti  on  the  auihoritjr  of  the  lUmdi* 
(edit.  Calcutt.  p.  1160)  and  the  Ehrist  (874.  anc.  fond.  MS. 
Arab.  Royal  Library  at  Paris.) 

*  One  copy  bears  JtJ^t  (^IxiUt  y(\  The  addition  of  the 
patronymic  "el-Hamad&if,"  in  thu  wrong  reading  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  it  is  the  same  person  mentioned  in  Tledemann'i  dhn 
Khallikan  under  N.  364. 

t  Haji  Khalfa  (N.  2140) makes  "el-myi" of  «el.Tfy''bttt  this 
is  wrong 
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17  Bn-Nadhr  Ben  Shomall  J^*^  ^^^^1. 

18  'Obaid-ullah  Ben  'Ayeshah  t^U  ^^  M  Jig**. 

19  Abii'0ba!del-Kd8imBenSaIUm*^t,>^*^1 

^    20  'Ali  Ben  Mohammed  eUMediini  a*^  ^^  m 

21  Demid  Ben  Raff'  Ben  Selmah  ^  ^^^  ilU> 

22  Mohammed   Ben  Sall&m   el>Jomhf  #^  A*aft 

23  Abu  'Othm^  'Amr    Ben    Bahr    el-Jihith 

'  24  AbiiZeid'OmarBenShabbehen>Nomairi«x»^^t 

5C^' **^  Ci^  >•• 
^  25  £1-Azraki  eUAnsdri  ^rU!yt  ji^VI  t 

26  Abu  Sdib  eUMakhz(iraf  a^^y^^  i-^a{Iu.^1 

27  'Ali  Ben  Mohammed  Ben  Soleiman  en*Naufeli 

\J^^^  (u^)  tir^  (.ijf  O^aBU  (^^* 

28  £z-Zobair  Ben  Bekk^^K,  ^^^>». 

29  El-InjUI  (^»0  ^-SJ. 

30  Er.Riy&shl  c_^l^K 

31  Ibn  'Abid  (iuU  or  ^U  ^l)  duU  ^^J. 

*  Other  readings  are  S^Slw  ^^^  amJU)  O^ub  ^t  and 
fSIUSt  ^,^  f^^\  M  Aaas  ^).  The  reading  which  I  h«T« 
adopted  in  the  text  resU  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Khallikan. 

t  The  readingi  differ  ^^1  or  ^^^]  »' J(>"  «'  4j>J1. 
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32  'Amm&r  Ibn  Wathfmah  ^  l^}^  ^(^1  JUft* 

33  Ab^Hasstoez-Ziyddf  (^Ull  ^l^^)  i,\mm.^y 

34  'Isa  Ibn  Lahi'ah  el-MisH  {h^)  ftt^  ^^\  gm^^ 

35  'Abd-ur-Rahm&n  Ben  'Abd-ullah  Ben  Abdul- 
Hokm  el-Misri  ^^  MS  ^m  ^^  tiT*^^'  -^ 

86  Abu  Keis&n  el-H£dl  ^Jl^lt  ^U^  y^U 
^  37  Mohammed  Ben  M^sa  eUKhowarezmi 


38  Abu     Ja'fer    Mohammed     Ben     Abi-B«Sari 
y  39  Mohammed  Ben  el-Haithem  Ben  Shebdmah 


(Shebdbah)  el-Khor&sdnl  ^^  jJU^H  ^^ 
^U|;At  (£f  ^)  S^l>^  the  author  of  the  Book 
ed'daulat  (Xl^oJt  the  dynasty.) 
/  40  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  eUMausifi,  the  author  of  the 
Song-book,  and  of  other  works  f^jj^  (^  Ji^V 
^lisi  v^ur  v^U  ^^1- 


*  There  it  a  great  difference  in  the  readings  of  thii  name. 
The  MS.  in  M.  Schults's  collection  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paria  gives  the  reading  which  I  have  adopted  in  the  text.  The 
MS.  of  Leyden  bears  ^jaoXS  SaS^  ^t  JLft  and  another  copy 
has  ^j^\jU^*  I  believe  it  is  the  same  man  whom  Hajl 
Khalfa  (N.  2120)  calls  *Omdrah  Ben  Wathtmak. 
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41  El-Khaia  Ibn  eUHaithem  el-Harthemi  JJL^t 
^^t  fXk^\  ^^t  the  author  of  the  book  on 
Stratagems  and  Manceuvres  in  War  ^fM  ^\jf 
i^^t  ^  ^\SX\^  and  of  other  works. 

42  Mohammed  Ben  Yezid  el-Mobarred  el-Azdi 

^  43  Mohammed    Ben    Soleimdn    el-Minkarf   el- 
Jauheri  (cp^juU  sSj^O  ^j^^  tir»^  t:^  •^^♦^ 

44  Mohammed  Ben  Zakarfyd  el-Ghallabi*  el-Basri 
(el.Misri)  g^l)  ^yaxW  ^5UJl  b/j  (^  J^, 
the  author  of  the  *>l^Sl  i^[jS  and  other  works. 

45  Ibn  Abf-d-Dunyd  (er-Ra(n()  the  preceptor  of 
eUMoktefi  Billah  (ifS^^O  tJjJl  ^\  ^^\ 

46  Ahmed  Ben  Omar  (Mohammed)  el-Khoz&'{| 
known  under  the  name  of  eUKhdkdnf  of 
Antiochia  6^yX\  ^|>^t  (x^asJ)  j^  fjjj  J^t 

47  'Abdullah  Ben  Mohammed  Ben  Mahfuth  el 
Beladi  eUAnsdri  li^ksg^  ^^  x^  ^^  M  Jue 
^UoSyt    (^^Xxlt)    ^«xlUSt    the   companion  of 

Ibn  Yezid  ^Imdrah  Ben  Zaid  of  Medina  (Ibn 


«  All  the  copies  of  Mas*6dl  bear  ^^t  instead  of  ^^U 
I  prefer  the  latter  on  the  authority  of  the  Fihrist.  His  work 
is  called  in  'some  copies  lUa^^t  yUT  and  in  the  Fihrist  yUT 
djj^yt*  Haji  Khalfa  contains  none  of  these  titles. 
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Othm&n  Ben  Zaid  of  Medina)  ijLa  ^  ^1 

48  Mohammed  Ben  el-Barki  Ben  Khdiid  eUWaki 
"^^     el-Kdtib*  vStol  4^S  JJU  ^^  ^j^\  ^^.  x^^^ 

author  of  the  ^UaXH  v^  **  Exposition." 

49  Ahmed  Ben  Mohammed  Ben  Kh&Ud  el-Barki, 
the  son  of  the  preceding  o^^iaxt  ^^  «x^t  soJ^^ 

50  Abu  Sa'fd  es-Sokkari  f  ^^Cjt  Ouiu»  ^t 

«/  51  Ahmed  Ben  Abf  Tdher^lb  ^\  ^^  J^«  the 


*  This  name  is  found  only  in  M.  de  Gayangoi's  copy.  It  it 
evidently  very  incorrect.  Comparing  it  with  the  next  following 
name,  which  is  also  only  met  in  Gayangos's  MS.,  I  consider  **eU 
Waki "  as  a  corruption  of  <<eI-Barki ",  which  is  to  be  left  out  the  first 
time.  The  name  runs  therefore:  Mohammed  Ben  Khdlid  eUBarJei 
eUKdtih.  Haji  Khalfa  (N.  2405  edit.  Fliigel)  ascribes  a  work 
called  << Exposition  of  the  History  of  Bagdad**  to  Ahmed  Ben 
Mohammed  Ben  Khdlid  el-Barki  el  Kdtib.  This  name  agrees 
exactly  with  the  name  of  the  next  following  author.  As  in  M. 
de  Gayangoz's  copy  frequently  a  sentence  is  written  twice,  I 
almost  think  the  father  must  abdicate  as  an  author  in  favour  of  hia 
son. 

t  This  author  is  mentioned  only  in  a  copy  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  (collection  of  M.  Schults)  and  in  M«  da 
Gayangos's  MS.  The  later  MS.  adds.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
work  %^j9i\  CA^S  ''Poems  of  the  Arabs  (Bedouins)**  in  the 
Fihrist  and  in  Haji  Khalfa  (edit.  Fliigel,  N.  38.)  This  book  bears 
the  title  i^jUt  Ol^^^l  ''  Popular  Poems.** 
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nuthor  of  the  ''History  of  Bagdad'' jIailI  v^T 
MAif  and  other  works. 

52  Ihn  el-Weshd  U^»  ^^\ 

53  'All  Ben  Moj^id  «x^L^u  (^  ^  the  author 
^       of  the  "  History  of  the  Omayyides  ''JLulS  v^sT 

^^^^yt  and  other  works. 

54  Mohammed    Ben  S41eh  Ben  eUBet&h  (en- 

^  Nett&h*)  (glfcOJl)  cM  (jjf  ^t^  (jjf  •J^i*^ 
the  author  of  the  ''  History  of  the  Abbaside 
Dynasty*'  S^UnJt  S)^t  ^\jS  and  other  works. 

55  Ytisuf  Ben  Ibrahim  f^ji\  (^  *^y^  the 
author  of  the  ''  History  of  Ibrahim  Ben  el* 
Mahdi "  and  other  works. 

56  Mohammed  Ben  el-Hareth  et-Taghlebi  (eth* 
yf     Thalebi)  (if^\)  tf^S  cif;2t   ^^  <x«^u 

the  author  of  the ''  Manners  of  the  Kings  **  v^ 
(SUlO^>^*  ^^t  which  he  composed  for  eU 
Fath  Ben  Khdkdn  ^bU  ^^  ^t  and  of 
other  works. 

57  'Obaid-uUah  Ben  'AbduUa  Ben  Khord&dbeh 

*    He  is  the  best  writer ;  his  style  is  an  example 
which  has  been  imitated  by  other  authors.     They 


*  The  reading  **  el-BeUDi^  is  confinned  by  the  authority  of  the 
Fihriit  (S74  MS.  Arabe  aneien  fonds  of  the  Royal  Ubrary  at 
Fkrit;)  and  ^^en-Nettlh"  by  Hajl  Khalfk  (edit  Flugel,  N.  2151.) 
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haye  followed  his  traces  and  copied  from  his  works. 
Whoever  wishes  to'  convince  himself  of  the  truth 
of  our  assertion^  may  read  his  large  work  on  hutwy^ 
jpj:ti\  ^  j^S  u^lxT*  He  compiled  the  materials 
for  this  work  with  great  care ;  arranged  them  in  a 
new  order,  and  comprised  in  it  a  vast  deal  of  infor« 
mation.  It  contains  the  histoiy  of  the^Persii^^  X 
and  other  nations^  their  kings,  and  the  biographies 
of  those  kings. 

Another  excellent  book  of  his  treats  on  the 
roads  and  kingdoms,  tfc,  U^  5  «^l]rt  ^  SilM  ^. 
Whenever  I  was  in  want  of  information,  I  found  it 
there,  and  whenever  I  consulted  it,  I  had  reason  to 
praise  it. 

58  History  (of  Mohammed) /rom  his  birth  to  his 
deaths  and  of  the  Khalifs  and  Kings  after  him, 
down  to  the  Khalifat  of  eUMoHadhed  Billah, 
with  an  account  of  all  that  happened  or  existed 

in  their  days^  and  their  traditions,  by  Mohammed     ^ 
Ben  *Ali  el  Hosami  eh*Alawi  ed-Dinaweri  yUT 

59  History  of  Ahmed  Ben  Yahya  eUBelddori  vlsT 
the  same  author  which  has  the  following  title. 
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'^The  ooontries  and  their  subjection  to  the 
Mohammedans^  by  treaty  or  foroe»  after  the 
Hijrah  of  the  prophet,  and  all  the  conquests  of 
Mohammedy  and  of  the  Khalifs  after  him»  also 
the  traditions  illustrative  of  this  subject;"  v^ 

^^^  Jik^l     The  author  describes  in  this 
book^  fdl  the  countries  east  and  west,  south  and 
north.    We  do  not  know  of  any  better  work  • 
on  the  conquest  of  the  countries  than.  this. 

60  The  history  of  DAwud  Ben  eUJerrdh,  ^^\J  ^AsT 
ffija\  ^  ^\y^\  ^^.    This  i8jb«.i3»aUxqKJ3i- 

U^  toryof  the_hbtogr^ofJthe^Ptei^^^  and  of 
other  nations.  The  author  is  the  grandfather 
of  the  vizier  *Ali  Ben  'Isa  Ben  Ddwud  Ben  el- 
Jerrdh. 

61  ^  history  containing  the  events,  state ,  and  times 
before  the  Isldm  and  afters  by  AbA  ^Abdullah 
Mohammed  Ben  el-Hasan  Ben  Siwdr,  known 
under  the  name  of  Ibn  Okht  *Isi  Ben  Ferkh&n* 
shdh,  ^}AJ^^\^  (^>UJ  2-WLl  fy^\  vW- 

(jFlfciUy)  iL&iU^  ^^{.      His  history   goes 
down  to  the  year  320. 

62  History  of  AbH   *Isa  Ben  el^Monajjim  (the 
^        astrologer)  principally  based  on  the  Pentateuch, 
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It  treats  also  on  other  prophets  and  kings. 

63  HiHary  of  the  Omayyide$,  their  virtuee,  the 
ijualitiee  by  which  they  distinguiehed  themehee 
from  other  great  familiee,  and  the  new  line 
of  conduct  which  they  adopted  when  in  power; 
by  Ab{L  ^Abd'Ur^Rahmdn  Kh&led  Ben  HeehAm 
eUOmawiy  j^UU^  (jjAs{^*S»^UaL»  3  ^^ISH  v^ 

64  Tht  hUtory  of  Ahd  Bishr  td-Daul£bi  ^MsT 

65  And  the  excellent  book  of  JhH  Bekr  Mo- 
hammed Ben  Khalaf  Ben  WaH*,  the  Kadit  on 
history,  with  notices  on  other  subjects ;   ^AaT 

66  Biography  and  History  by  Mohammed  Ben 
Kh&Ud  eUHdshemi  ^^  o^  jl^t  ^  ^t  v^ 

67  History  and  Biography  by  IshaJc  Ben  Solaiman 
eUHdshemi;  ^^  cJi«^  ^t  ^  ^\a\  y^ 

68  Biography  of  the  Khalifs  by  AMi  Bekr  Mo- 
hammed  Ben  Zakariyd  er-Rdzi,  UUUiLt^^  t^\sS 

tf;lP  I  ^;0  c^  "^^^^  »^^^^ »  '^  author  of 

c 
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.  the '' Kitdb  d-Man86d '*^jp^4«;«St  vlsT  u^ 
medical  works. 
69  The  works  oi  'AbduOah  Ben  Moslim  Ben  K(h 

.      tdibah  ed^Dinaweri  Sa^  ^^  jU^  ^^  M  o^ 

^jyk^^9  which  are  numerous  and  extensive, 

as  his  Encyclopadia  cj^^Wt  v^  and  other 

works. 

70.  The  history  of  AbA  Ja*fer  Mohammed  Ben  Jarlr 

yj     et'Tabari  ^j^aiSjj^  ^  o^^jiM^  ^»  f^j\S. 

^  No  other  book  can  be  compared  with  this, 
which  forms  a  supplement  to  all  other  works. 
He  has  collected  different  historical  traditions 
and  documents,  so  that  his  book  contains  a 
variety  of  information,  which  renders  it  very 
useful.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  the 
author  having  been  the  most  learned  Divine* 
of  his  age,  and  the  most  religious  person  of 

-'  his  time.    He  united  the  knowledge  of  the 


^/^Diyme,"  igSi  means  a  person  well  Tersed  in  law  and 
firinhy,  j.  #•  1.  The  KoWb  and  its  explanation.  This  compre- 
hends the  sacred  ancient  history  of  the  creation  and  prophets, 
the  oatline  of  which  the  reader  finds  in  the  drd,  4th,  5ih,  and 
6ih  diapters  of  this  work.  2.  The  traditions  which  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  Mohammedans, 
for  history  derives  all  its  information  from  traditions.  3*  Some 
auxiliary  sciences,  such  as  logic,  grammar,  Arabic,  archsBologyt 
fcc  Hence  it  was  reqmred  to  be  a  good  Divine*  in  order  to  be 
a  good  historian. 
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Diyines  of  all  the  leading  dties^t  and  was  [ac- 
quainted with  all  traditions  and  documents. 


*  When  th»  Mohammedani  had  conquered  part  of  Pcril>y  'Omar 
fbnnded  on  the  frontier  between  the  conquering  and  subjected 
eonntriet  (Arabia  and  Penia)i  two  military  cantonmenti,  (el* 
Bairah  and  ^1-Kufah)  to  ensure  the  conquests.  These  two  dtiea 
were  called  ^,^  yaj\  iing*  y^^iS  Hence  y^^^S  means ^to 
form  such  a  cantonment."  Similar  cantonments  were  founded  by 
the  same  Khalif,  and  for  the  same  purposci  in  Syriat  Mesopotamia^ 
and  Egypt  Although  they  were  in  their  origin  little  more  than 
campsi  they  rose  soon  to  importance,  bdng  the  site  of  the  goyem-^ 
ment  of  the  conquered  countries,  and  the  rich  booty  collected 
therefrom  all  quarters  of  the  world,  changed  them  into  splendid 
cities.  In  these  cantonments  the  yeterans  who  had  fought  with  Mo* 
hammed  were  stationed.  When  peace  was  restored,  their  minds 
were  turned  to  religious  speculations,  and  their  imagination  was 
filled  with  the  recollections  of  the  prophet ;  the  absence  from  the 
original  spot  may  haye  contributed  to  exalt  and  embellish  these 
recollections.  They  related  the  sayings  and  history  of  the  prophet 
to  their  children,  who  were  anxious  to  gather  as  many  of  these 
sacred  traditions  as  they  possibly  could,  and  to  compare  the 
accounts  of  the  same  fact,  as  related  by  different  persons.  So  in 
every  one  of  those  stations  of  the  yeterans,  or  **  leading  cities,** 
to  which  Mekka  and  Medina  may  be  reckoned,  a  eorpui  ot  tra- 
ditions was  formed  which  was  first  orally  taught,  but  soon  committed 
to  writing,  studied  and  commented  upon  by  the  divines 

These  cantonments  may  be  compared,  in  an  ecclesiastical  point 
of  view,  with  the  primitive  Christian  chiurches,  (Jerusalem,  Alex- 
andria Antiochia,  &c.),  with  this  difference,  that  they  were  at  the 
same  time  the  sites  of  learning,  and  that  their  chivalrous  feelings  • 
were  so  strong,  that  the  blood  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
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71  Of  the  same  description  is  the  history  otJbA 
^Abdullah  Ibrahim  Ben  Mohammed  Ben  ^Orfah 
eUWdsiH^  the  grammarian^  known  by  his  nick- 
name^   Niftawath   ^^   j^j^    ^  ^^  y^^ 

M^lJlaiXj ^y^\  i^ya0i\  ^|^'y  J^^    (^  >^aC^ 

His  history  is  full  of  elegant  extracts  from  the 
best  worksy  and  of  useful  matter.  He  was 
the  best  writer  of  his  time. 

72  Mohammed  Ben  Yahya  ee-Sili  ^^as^?  ^  iX^ao^ 
^y^\  followed  his  example  in  his  book  caUed 
The  papers  on  the  history  of  the  Abbasides  and 
their  poetries  crUdt  4$^  UU^U^t  ^  ot^^Vt  v^ 
^j[mJ^\j  and  in  his  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Viziers  of  the  Beni  'Abbds  ^Syjy  Ju^\^  v^- 
He  relates  anecdotes  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  author^  for  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  them  personally; 
he  was  besides  very  learned  and  well* 
informed,  and  a  good  writer. 

79  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  work  on  the  Viziers^ 


■MB  who  fell  in  el-Kdfah  under  the  executioner  of  Hejjij  Ben 
Tiisnf  could  not  quench  their  thirst  for  independency. 

Thii  if  the  original  acceptation  of  the  word  yoA  which  was 
loft  when  the  cities  to  which  it  had  heen  applied,  lost  their  import- 
aaee  and  character.  Modem  writers  use  sometimes  the  plural 
JUdut  in  order  to  make  a  sentence  more  pompous,  and  in  this  ease 
il  neani  ^proTinces"  in  a  vague  acceptation  of  the  word. 
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bjf  JbiiUHa$ak  'JRBen  eUHa$an,  mho  is 
known  under  the  name  of  i&n  A^Mdihitak^^ 

Sk&UIt  (^^If  iij^t  This  work  goes  down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  er^R&dhi  Billak 

74  Equal  merit  has  AbHUFaraj  Koddmdh  Ben 
Ja'fer  eUKdlib  «-^b3t  ^i^  ^  l«tJJ  ^^t  ^U 
He  was  a  good  and  elegant  writer,  who  chose 
such  words  which  expressed  best  the  meaning, 
as  one  may  see  from  his  historical  work, 
which  has  the  tiilep  flowers  of  the  spring  ^  %^jf 
C?ij^)j^J  but  his  best  work  is  the  book  on  the 
tribute,  ^\ji.\  yllT.  In  these  two  works  he 
justifies  fully  the  praise  which  is  given  to  him. 

75  AbHUKdsim  Ja*fer  Ben  Mohammed  Ben  Ham^ 
din  eUMaueill  eUFakih  ^^  jh^    ^^^lilt  ^t 

iSiiS  ^5^>♦)t  Cj^^^  (jjf  <x«.«wi  wrote  his  histo- 
rical work  called  eUBdhir  y\j^\  ^\SS  (the  admu 
rable)  in  opposition  to  the  Kttdb  er-Raudhat 
Sif^^l  wUr  {the  garden)  of  el-Mobarred  «> j^Jt. 

76  Ibrahim  Ben  Mdhawdih  eUFdresi  ^^  j^ji^ 
y^jXS  AJ>^U.      He  imitates  a  work  of  eU 


*  Haji  Khal£ft  (No.  242  edit.  FlUgel)  writes  the  name  of 
this  author  Ahd-HotaXn  'Al\  Ben  Mohammed  eUMeehehdUA 
Xbl&«lt  but  this  is  wrong.  Compare  the  TVnMA  (397  MSS.  of 
St.  Germain,  fol.  195  vers.) 
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Mobaned  called  **el-K^biul"  ..JL«V31  yUT  {the 
petfeet  book,) 

77  The  work  of  Ibrahim  Ben  M&»a  d-WdtUt  on 
y       the  hietory  of  the  Figiers,  ^^  ^  p**^!  vW* 

(jjt^t  ^Ui&l  ^  ^tpi.  He  wrote  this  book 
in  opposition  to  MohammA  Ben  Ddumd  Ben 
el-Jerrah't  book  on  the  same  subject. 

78  The  work  of  'M  Ben  el-Fhth*  el-Kdtib  known 
under  the  name  of  el-Motawwakt  on  the  history 

"^     of  several  Viziers  of  eUMoktader,  ^  v^ 
SAB  J^\  ^  o^l^  JjyiJl  4_*5to»  ^l  ^^ 

79  EUMsri's  work  named  FUnoers  of  the  eyes 
and  brightness  of  the  hearty  (^^f^JA^  ijt>^  yUT 
<gj*aj\  cJLllS  v>W«  ^y 

80  The  history  of  'Jbdur-Rahim  Ben  Mohammed 
eUWarraht  generally  called  eUJorjdnieS'Sa'di  ft 

cJt^i  0^  y.  jHs»P»  aa«  cjwu  fsjay  *^ur 

81  History  of  el-Mausil  and  other  places,  by  AUi 
Zokra  eU-Mausili^t  .uyLI^UaLt^  ^\ji\  v^xT 


*  Haji  Khal&  (No.  242)  is  wrong  in  writing  the  nam*  of 
tUt  author  'AH  Ben  AhO-Fatah. 

t  Haji  Khalfa  (No.  2193)  eaUs  this  anihor  'Abd  tr-Bak- 
md»  Ben  'AM  er-Rezgdk  ee-Sa'di  el-JorjAni.  One  of  my 
eopiea  bean  Ben  eU  Warrdk 

t  The  name  of  this  author  in  Haji  Khatfa  (No.  2S20)  is 
ZakarfyS  eUMautiU. 
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82  The  ehranide  of  Ahmed  Bern  Jbi  Ya^Mb  eU 
Misri^  embracing  the  history  of  the  Abbusidee 
and  other  famUiei,  v>^  ^^(jj*  ^^  t^^ 

83  The  history  of  the  Khalifs,  from  the  house  of 
Abbdst  and  others^  by  ^Abdullah  Ben  eUffosatn 
Ben  8a'd  eUKdHb,f  ^UiJ^  ^UN  y^ 
(^    jUIJur!    ^j^^    i^ImII    (^     ^     UJLievIt 

84  Mohammed  Ben  Abil-Azkar^s  X  ^^^  (jji  AiJ^-t 
j^yi\  work  on   history,  and  other  subjects. 


«  Haji  Khalfa  (No.  2151)  writat  this  name  Ahmtd  Bm 
t  Haji  Khalfa  writes  'AhduUak  B$n  JIoi<an  Ben  JUa'ad 


t  Haji  Khalfa  calls  this  author  Ab^l^Ajrhar  HohammHl 
Ben  Mozidf  a  grammarian,  who  died  925.  This  is  wrong,  at 
we  see  from  es-Soy(itf  (livet  of  g^Himmariane  and  Umeographer^^ 
an  Arabic  MS.  of  Dr.  J.  Lee).  This  author  says,  ^  Mohammed 
Ben  Mozld  Ben  Mahmiid  Ben  Mansiir  Abu  Bekr  el-Khozli1» 
known  under  the  name  of  **Ibn  Abfl-Ashar**  the  grammarian,  is 
called  by  some  writers  Mohammed  Ben  Ahmed  Ben  Mosld....He  is 
the  author  of  the  work  eUharj  wal'mavjf  &o."  With  this  account 
agrees  the  author  of  the  Fihrisi  (Vol.  I.,  No.  874,  MS.  Arab, 
anc.  fonds.,  in  the  lioyal  Library  at  Paris,  fol.  200  Terso.),  who 
gives  to  the  author  of  the  eUhnrj  wal'marj  the  name  of  lin 
AbU-Ajehar  Abi  Bekr  Mohammed  Ben  Ahmed  of  BiehanJ 
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This  book  has  the  title  of  reheUian  and  revo^ 

85  8mdn  Ibn  Thdbet  Ben  Karrah  elrHartdnU 
^\jl\  ly  ^^  «u#U  j^»  j,lju,  *  has  written  a 
work,  the  contents  of  which  are  not  in  his 
line  and  profession ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  an 
^  epistle  to  a  fri^d  of  his,  who  holds  office  under 
Government;  and  contains  dissertations  on 
moral  philosophy^  and  the  division  of  the  soul, 
into  the  intellectual  soul  (MbUIt),  animal  soul 
(or  function)  (ifj^^aS^i)^  and  vegetative  soul 
(or  function)  (SxSt^^t).  He  also  gives  the 
leading  ideas  on  the  government  of  cities, 
from  Plato's  Republic^  which  is  in  two  books. 

^  He  speaks  also  on  the  duties  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  of  the  Viziers.  Then  he  proceeds  to 
history,  which  he  believes  to  have  from  good 
authority,  for  he  does  not  relate  as  an  eye- 
witness, except  the  history  of  Mo'tadhed 
Billah,  in  whose  court  he  lived.  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  days  which  he  passed  with  him. 


^  Hajt  Khalfa  (No.  2191)  makes  a  gross  anachronism,  in 
•aeribfaig  to  TMbot  Ben  Korrah  a  history  from  the  year  190  to 
99Zp  whereas  the  supposed  author  died  28S  A.H.  He  means 
probably  the  history  of  the  grandson  of  Thibet  Ben  Korrah, 
ffboM  name  was  Thdhet  Ben  Sendn  and  who  is  much  praised  as 
•  Uatorian,  by  Ab£l-Faraj  {HiiL  Dyna$t.  p.  208.,  and  also  Ase« 
maul  Bihl  Orienialii,  Vol.  II.,  p.  817.)     He  died  869  A.H. 
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Then,  he  goes  bade  from  on6-  Khalif  to 
another,  but  contrary  to  all  history,  and  de- 
viating from  the  accounts  of  all  other  his« 
torians.  And  even  if  his  history  were  better, 
and  if  he  had  not  gone  beyond  what  he  had 
seen  himself,  he  ought  to  be  blamed  for  a 
work  which  is  not  in  his  profession,  and  for 
a  labour  which  is  out  of  his  line.  He  ought 
to  have  written  on  those  branches  of  science 
in  which  he  is  unique,  as  on  the  Science  of 
Euclid  u»t)JL5t,  the  linea  eecantes  <DUyu,  on 
the  Almegest^  and  on  Circles  c^lj^^oJl);  or  he 
ought  to  have  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the 
systems  of  Socrates^  Plato^  or  Aristotle^  treat- 
ing on  the  system  of  the  heavens*  XJCUJt  LAVU 
on  meteorological  phenomena  SL»^t  j\j%  or 
on  natural  temperaments.  On  causes,  their 
connexion  and  conclusions  gulXi^K  On  proposi- 
tions CL»Uosilt,  and  compound  syllogisms  ^.U^ 
CLiUr^t.  On  the  distinction  between  natural 
and  supernatural  oU^^U  Also  on  the  science 
of  the  matter,  dimensions,  figures,  and  the 
mensuration  of  forms  (stereometry),  and  other 
problems  of  philosophy.  If  he  had  written 
on  these  subjects,  no  blame  could  be  cast  upon 


*  This  is  the  Arabic  title  for  Aristotle's  work,  De  Cvfe,. 
•ad  the  following  one  for  his  Metwrologka* 
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.:    bjm  for  his  labour,  for  he  would  have  {^ 
-     a  ivork  which  is  consistent  with  his  professional 
science.   But  the  learned  are  defective  in  their 
abilities^  and  the  wise  have  some  weak  points. 
Hence,    'Abdullah    Ben    eUMokaffa'    says: 
"Whosoever  writes  a  book  exposes  himself:  if 
it  is  good  he  will  earn  fame,  and  if  it  is  bad  he 
will  reap  shame." 
We  mentioned  only  those  chronicles,  histories, 
biographies^  and  documents^  the  authors  of  which 
are  known»  and  omitted  the  historical  works  of  the 
persons  who  have  written  on  the  traditions^  con- 
taining the  names,  lives»  and  classes,  of  men ;  for 
this  volume  is  too  limited  to  contain  all  that. 
Besides,  in  our  work  entitled  Kitdb  Akhbdr  ez<emdn 
and  Kitdb  eUausatf  we  have  named  the  persons 
who  have  made  themselves  in  any  way  remarkable, 
with  their  biographies,  and  anecdotes  of  their  lives, 
and  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  persons  of 
science,  and  their  classes;  beginning  from  the  time 
of  the  companions  of  the  prophet  and  the  fol- 
lowers* after  them,  we  have  followed  up  the  great 
men  of  every  age,  in  chronological  order,  till  the 
year  332,  according  to    the    difference  of  their 


*  Thoie  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Mohammed,  and  knew  him, 
are  ealled^cbmpanions,"  yl^t  and  those  who  knew  the  compa- 
Aiont,  bui  not  the  prophet  himself,  are  called  <<  followers,*'  (jj^U 
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I»ur8iiit8  and  opiidoiui;  whether  they  were  divfaies  of 
the  leading  cities,  oir  othe^  penofls  who  eapotiBed 
the  cause  of  some  opinion,  sect>  systenii  or  contro- 
versy. 

We  have  given  to  the  present  work  the  title, 
Mbadows  op  Gold,  and  Mines  op  OEsts,  «vAsr 
j^y^\  (j^^\ju  p  sf^bi\  ^j^t  in  order  to  excite  a 
desire  and  curiosity  after  its  contents^  and  to  make 
the  mind  eager  to  become  acquainted  with  history^ 
the  prominent  and  leading  facts  of  which  are  com- 
prised in  this  book,  whilst  they  are  related  in. full 
detail  in  our  former  works  on  the  same  subject,  a&d 
with  the  interesting  accounts  selected  for  these  pages 
from  our  other  writings.  We  have  dedicated  this 
book  as  a  present  to  kings  and  men  of  leaming» 
having  treated  in  it  on  every  subject  which  may  be 
useful  or  curious  to  learn,  ahd  on  any  knowledge 
which  arose  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

We  have  pointed  to  the  subjects  of  our  former  < 
works,  repeating  here  everything  that  a  clever  and 
well-informed  man  ought  to  know.  There  is  no 
branch  of  science,  nor  any  object  of  interest,  of 
which  we  do  not  speak ;  nor  is  there  any  important 
fact  which  we  do  not  distinctly  mention  in  this 
book.  We  have  compressed  it  into  the  form  of 
a  summary,  interspersed  with  various  hints,  and 
illustrated  with  occasional  observations. 

Whosoever  changes  in  any  way  its  meaning, 
removes  one  of  its  foundations,  corrupts  the  lustre 
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of  its  infonnation,  covers  the  splendour  of  one 
paragraph^  or  makes  any  diange  or  alteration, 
selection  or  extract;  and  whoever  ascribes  it  to 
another  author,  may  he  feel  the  wrath  of  God! 
Quick  may  come  the  vengeance,  and  may  the  btows 
of  misfortune  fall  upon  him  with  such  violence  that 
he  is  unable  to  bear  his  fate  in  patience,  and  that  he 
loses  his  intellect  over  it.  May  God  make  him  an 
example  to  the  reflecting,  and  may  He  take  from  him 
what  he  had  given  to  him.  May  He  who  is  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  bereave  him  of  the 
strength  and  other  graces  which  he  had  bestowed 
upon  him,  to  whatever  sect  or  opinion  he  may 
belong. 

We  have  put  this  intimidation  at  the  beginning 
of  this  book,  and  at  the  end,  that  it  may  deter  any 
one  who  might  have  an  inclination,  and  be  bad 
enough,  to  do  such  a  thing.  Grod  will  see  him,  and 
watch  his  doings.  The  space  (of  life)  is  short,  and 
the  distance  (to  the  other  world)  is  small,  and  to 
God  we  shall  all  return*. 

Here  we  subjoin  a  list  of  the  chapters  of  this 
book,  showing  the  contents  of  every  one  of  them 


^  TUi  axpreiiion  of  reliance  on  God  ii  borrowed  from  the 
KorAif  and  ii  constantly  in  the  mouth  of  the  Moslimi  if  thej  lee 
themselves  wronged. 
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SECOND  CHAPTER.  '  \ 

A  LUt  of  the  Chapters  contained  in  thi$  Book. 

Wb  have  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter  the 
object  of  this  work;  in  this  chapter  we  will  give  a 
list  of  the  contents  of  the  chapters,  in  the  same 
systematical  order  which  we  have  observed  in  the 
body  of  the  book,  to  the  end  that  the  reader  qan 
easier  refer  to  them. 

3.  The  first  origin.— -The  process  of  the  creation^ 
and  the  first  generations  from  Adam  to  Ibrahim. 

4.  The  history  of  Ibrahim,  and  the  prophets 
after  him. — ^The  kings  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

5.  The  reign  of  Rdkhobo*am  Ben  Solaiman  Ben 
Ddwud  and  the  Israelite  kings  after  him.  Concise 
account  of  the  prophets. 

6.  Those  who  lived  in  the  Fatrah,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  time  between  Christ  and  Mohammed. 

7.  An  abridged  account  of  the  Hindus,  their 
opinions,  the  origin  of  their  kings,  and  their  lives, 
also  their  usages  in  holy  service. 

8.  On  the  globe,  the  seas,  the  beginning  of 
rivers,  the  mountains,  and  seven  climates,  and  the 
stars  which  preside  over  them,  and  other  subjects.  . 

9.  A  concise  account  of  seas  that  have  changed 
their  places,  and  of  great  rivers. 
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10.  Aoooont  of  the  Abyssinian  sea^  its  eztenti 
golfs  and  straits. 

1 L  The  different  opinions  on  ebb  and  flow,  and 
all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject 

12.  The  Greek  (Mediterranean)  sea^  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  its  beginning  and  end. 

13.  The  Sea  of.Nftus*  and  Mdnitus,  and  the 
strait  of  Constantinople. 

14.  The  sea  of  Biib  el-Abwdb  and  Jorjdn  (the 
Caspian  Sea),  and  a  view  of  the  connexion  of  all  the 
seas. 

16.  The  Chinese  EmpirCi  its  kings ;  their  lives, 
governmenti  &c. 

16.  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  accounts  of 
the  seas,  and  their  wonders,  and  of  the  nations  who 
live  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  or  on  the  coast,  the 
succession  of  their  kings,  &c. 

17.  On  the  Caucasus,  and  accounts  of  el-LAn 
(Alans),  es-Serir,  eUKhazar,  and  various  races  of 
Turks  t»  and  el-Bulghar,  also  of  Derbend  and  the 
nations  and  kings  of  those  re^ons. 


*  {^j^  ^  ^  corruption  of  (^^LX^  Ponttit,  which  is  to 
nnivenally  found  in  Arabic  authors,  that  it  seems  to  be  sanctioned 
by  use. 

t  The  word  «<Turk"  throughout  this  work  is  not  to  be  taken 
fai  the  meaning  it  generally  has  in  the  English  language.  For  the 
nation  which  we  call  <<Turks*'  are  named  in  the  east  '^Othmanlis," 
iriiilst  the  name  ^Turk"  has  with  good  Arabic  writers  about  the 
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18.  The  Assyrian  kings* 

1 9.  The  kings  of  Mausil  and  Ninive»  who  are 
tlie  same  as  those  called  d-^Atary^n^t  izj^.j^ 

20.  The  kings  of  Babel  of  Nabatean,  and  other 
origin.    They  are  called  the  ''Chaldseans/' 

21.  The  first  Persian  kings;  their  lives,  with . 
historical  sketches. 

22.  The  kings  of  the  Satrapies,  and  the  Ash* 
ghdnians.  These  were  between  the  first  and  second 
Persian  dynasties. 

23.  The  origin  of  the  Persians,  and  what  the 
historians  say  on  this  subject 

24.  The  Sassanian  kings,  who  are  the  second 
series  of  Persian  sovereigns,  and  collections  from 
their  history. 

25  The  Greeks  t,  their  history,  and  opinions 
on  their  history. 


same  meaning  as  with  us, '^Tatan.**  I  refer  the  reader  for  a  mora 
scientific  explanation  of  this  word  to  the  1 7th  chapter  and  the 
additional  notes  to  it. 

*  He  means  probably  the  kings  of  ^Atoria,"  which  is  the 
name  of  the  country  belonging  to  Ninireh,  in  Strabo,  (edit  Basil. 
1649,  page  669.) 

t  The  Greeks,  before  they  were  subjected  by  the  Romans,  are 
called  by  oriental  writers  ^YiuUbiy6n,   i^y^\iy(i\    or  lonians. 
The  term  is  originally  Syriae  IdbJOs,  for  the  Arabs  derived  thidv 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  Greeks  originally  from  the  Syrians,  and  . 
these  were,  of  course,  best  acquainted  with  those  Greeks  whp 
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26.  The  history  of  Alexander  in  India. 

27.  The  Greek  kings,  after  Alexander. 

88.  The  Roman  Empire,  and  what  historianf. 
say  on  the  origin  of  the  Romans,  the  number  of 
their  kings,  and  their  chronology.  Also  sketches 
from  the  lives  of  those  kings. 

29.  The  Christian  sovereigns  of  the  Byzantines, 
we  mean  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  with 
some  notices  of  what  has  happened  during  their 
reigns. 

30.  The  emperors  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Isl&m  down  to  the  emperor  Romanus,  who  is  now 
reigning  m  332  A.  H. 

31.  Accounts  of  Egypt,  and  the  Nile,  wonders 
of  Egypt,  and  its  sovereigns. 

32.  Alexandria,  the  edifices  of  this  town,  and 
the  kings  who  resided  there. 

33.  The  SiiA&n  (Negroes),  their  origin  and 
different  races. 

34.  The  Slavonians,  the  countries  where  they 


lived  nearest  to  ihtm,  wbo  were  the  ^  lonians.**  After  the 
eonquest  ^of  the  Romanf,  the  eastern  empire  was  ealled  B6m 
f^^\  I  translate  ^\iyi\  by  ''Greeks,''  and  ^^^\  for 
distinetion's  sake,  by  ^  Byiantmes."  Whosoerer  wishes  for  fturther 
explanation  on  this  subject  may  consult  Hamaker's  note  to  the 
^JAhet  de  expdgnatione  Memphidis  et  Alexandrie  ",  Leyden  1 82&, 
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live»  their  kiiig8»  and  the  divisions  of  the  Slavonian, 
nations. 

35.  The  Franks  and  GalidanSp  Ul^t  their 
kings,  sketches  from  their  history  and  biography, 
and  their  wars  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mdidus, 
(Moors  in  Spain.) 

36.  The  Longobards,  and  theur  kings,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  country  which  they  inhabit  *• 

37.  The  'Adites^  and  their  kings;  a  view  of 
their  history,  and  the  opinions  respecting  the  length 
of  the  time  which  they  flourished. 

38.  The  Themtidites  and  their  kings;  S^ 
their  prophets  and  some  sketches  from  their  history. 

39.  Mekka,  an  historical  account  of  this  city, 
and  of  the  holy  house,  (the  Ka'bah,)  also  of  the 
supremacy  which  the  Jorhomites^  and  other  tribeSt 
held  there ;  and  what  besides  enters  under  this  head. 

40.  On  the  description  of  the  earth,  and  the 
various  countries.    Love  to  the  native  soil. 

41 .  The  dispute  on  the  reason  why  **  el-Yemen,'* 


«  M.  De  Guignes,  (Noticei  et  EztraiU  det  MSS.  de  la 
Biblioth^ue  du  Roi,  Vol.  L  p.  4.)  and  Hamaker,  (Spedmen 
CataL)  read  the  word  ^jjSyi)  Nogorod.  We  bave  no  doubt  but 
that  ^jjSyi\  ii  a  eorruptioa  of  4>^AC^t  ^'el-Liingobard,** 
although  all  MSS.  agree  in  thia  corrupt  reading.  We  are  con- 
firmed m  our  opinion  by  Nowairi,  (MS.  of  Leyden,  Nro.  273,  page  > 
50,)  who  ipelli  it  4>^yt  ''  Alangobard." 
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(^  ''el-lrkk,''  6\yi\  ''esh^h^m/'  ^Iftll  and 
'^el-Hej&Zt'*  jl^t  have  received  these  names. 

42.  Yemen,  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  and  the  various  opinions  thereon. 

43.  Yemen,  and  the  kbgs  called  ''Tobba's^'' 
and  others,  together  with  their  lives,  and  the  years 
which  they  reigned. 

44.  The  kings  of  el-Hfrah^  who  came  from 
Yemen^  and  others,  together  with  their  history. 

45.  Kings  of  Syria  who  came  from  Yemen,  and 
others,  together  with  their  history. 

46.  Wandering  people  of  the  Arabs,  and  of 
other  nations ;  the  reasons  why  they  inhabit  the 
deserts,  and  the  Kurds  the  mountains;  their  origin 
and  history,  and  all  that  is  connected  with  this 
subject. 

47.  The  different  beliefs  and  opinions  of  the 
Arabs,  before  the  Isldm;  their  dispersion.  The 
history  of  the  elephant,  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Abyssinians,  Abdul  Motallib,  &c. 

48.  Opinions  of  the  Arabs  on  the  soul,  intellect, 
and  animal  life. 

49.  What  the  Arabs  say  on  ghosts  and  witch- 
crafty  and  what  other  nations  say  on  this  and  other 
subjects  of  the  same  nature. 

50.  On  ominous  sounds,  demons  and  the  like, 
according  to  the  opinions  of  the  Arabs  and  others, 
both  those  who  believe  it  and  who  deny  it. 

.    51.  The  ideas  of  the  Arabs  on  augury,  divina- 
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tioiii  physiognomies,  and  ludcy  w  nnlodqr  omens» 
taken  fromthe  drcomstance whether  game  turnsfrom 
the  left  to  the  right,  or  from  the  right  to  the  left. 

52.  Soothsaying,  how  it  is  done,  and  various 
accounts  thereof;  the  distinction  between  a  rational 
and  irrational  soul,  and  opinions  on  visions,  dreams^ 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  them* 

53.  The  history  of  Sell  el-'Arem  in  the  country 
of  Sabd  and  Marib.  The  dispersion  of  the  Azd, 
and  their  settUng  in  other  countries. 

54.  The  years  and  months  of  the  Arabs  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  nations,  how  far  they 
agree,  and  how  far  they  differ. 

j  55.  The  months  of  the  Kopts  and  Syrians,  the 
difference  of  their  names.  A  view  of  chronology^ 
and  what  is  connected  with  these  matters. 

56.  The  months  of  the  Sjrrians;  how  they 
agree  with  the  months  of  the  Greeks;  how  many 
days  in  a  year. 

57.  Months  of  the  Persians. 

58.  The  years  and  months  of  the  Arabs,  and 
the  names  of  their  days  and  nights. 

59.  What  the  Arabs  say  on  the  nights  of  the 
lunar  months,  and  what  is  connected  with  this 
subject. 

60.  The  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon*. 

*  Mas'udi  states  at  the  end  of  this  index  that  the  number  of 
chapters  is  132.    AU  MS.  eopies  fall  short  of  this  nnmbert 

D  2 
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6L  The  inflaence  on  this  world  ascribed  to  the 
8im  and  moon,  and  the  various  opinions  on  this 
subject. 

62.  The  quarters  of  the  world,  and  what  is 
peculiar  to  every  part  of  them  in  the  east  and  west, 
south  and  north,  and  other  influence  of  the  stars. 

63.  Sacred  edifices  and  lofty  temples ;  on  the 
houses  sacred  to  the  worship  of  fire  and  idols. 
The  idolatry  of  the  Hindus,  on  the  stars  and  other 
strange  things  in  this  world. 

64.  Sacred  houses  of  the  Greeks,  and  their 
description. 

65.  Sacred  houses  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

66.  The  sacred  houses  of  the  Slavonians,  toge- 
ther with  their  description. 

67.  The  high  temple  of  the  Sabeans  of  Harrdn, 
and  of  other  Sabean  sects.  The  various  things 
preserved  in  these  temples,  and  the  like. 

68.  Account  of  the  houses  of  fire  worship, 
their  construction,  and  the  account  of  the  Magi 
respecting  those  houses,  and  their  construction. 


omittiiig  frequently  the  chapter  heads.  Taking  the  chapter  heada 
of  an  the  copies  at  mj  disposal,  I  brought  the  number  of  chapters 
to  181.  De  Guignes,  who  gives  this  list,  although  very  incomplete, 
b  the  first  volume  of  the  Notices  et  Extndts  des  MSS.»  after  the 
MSS.  of  Paris,  mentions  the  above  chapter  head,  which  I  the 
readier  adopt  fo  make  complete  the  number  of  1S2,  as  Mas'udf 
speaks  also  on  the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon  m  the  chapter 
inscribed  in  my  copies  <<The  mfluence  on  this  World,  Sec." 
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69.  Conspectus  of  the  chronology  of  the  world, 
from  the  beginmng  down  to  the  birth  of  Mo- 
hammed* 

70.  The  birth  of  Mohammed,  his  pedigreci  and 
what  enters  besides  mider  this  head. 

7L  The  prophetic  mission  of  Mohammed^  and 
his  history  till  his  flight. 

72.  The  flight  of  Mohammed,  and  the  heads  of 
his  history,  till  his  death. 

73.  Account  of  his  history,  and  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  from  his  birth  to  his  death.  .  , 

74.  New  dogmas  which  commenced  with  the 
prophet,  and  which  had  never  existed  before  him. 

75.  The  KhaUfat  of  Abd  Bekr  es-Sadfk:  his 
pedigree,  and  sketches  from  his  life  and  history. 

76.  The  Khalifat  of 'Omar  Ben  el-Khattdb:  his 
pedigr^Ci  and  sketches  from  his  life  and  history. 

77.  Khalifat  of  'Othmdn  Ben  eU'Afi^n. 

78.  KhaUfat  of  'Alf  Ben  Abf  Tdleb:  his  pedi- 
gree,  and  sketches  from  his  life  and  history:  his 
brothers  and  sisters. 

79.  Account  of  the  battle  of  the  camel,  how  it 
began,  and  what  there  happened. 

80.  The  occurrences  between  the  Arabs  of  eU 
Irak^  and  esh-Shdm  (Syria),  at  Siffin. 

81.  The  two  arbitrators,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  arbitration. 

S2.  'Ali's  wars  with  the  people  of  Nahrwdn, . 
who  were  called  '^  esh-Shorrat,''  (Schismaticks); 
and  the  result  of  this  war. 
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83.  'Ali'8  assassinatioii* 

84*  Sayings  of  *Ah,  examples  of  his  abetemioiis* 
nesSi  and  some  anecdotes  of  this  nature. 

85.  The  Khalifat  of  el-Hasan  Ben  'AUBen  Abi 
T^eb. 

86.  Reign  of  Mo*awiyah  Ben  Abi  Sofyto. 

87.  History  of  Mo'awijrah,  his  government,  and 
anecdotes  from  his  life. 

88.  The  companions  of  the  Prophet»  their 
praise.    'Ali  and  el-'Abb&s. 

89.  The  reign  of  Yezid  Ben  Mo'awijrah  Ben 
Abi  Sofydn. 

90.  El-Hosain,  the  son  of  'AU,  b  killed,  and 
many  of  his  family  and  followers  share  his  fate. 

9L  The  names  of  the  children  of  'AM  Ben  Abi 
Tfleb. 

92.  Sketches  from  the  life  and  history  of  Yezid; 
some  extraordinary  actions  of  his.    His  wars,  &c. 

93.  Reign  of  Mo'awiyah  Ben  Yezid,  Merw&n 
Ibn  el-Hakam,  eUMokhtdr  Ben  Abi  'Obaid  and 
'Abdullah  Ben  ez-Zobair,  and  sketches  from  their 
lives  and  history,  and  some  occurrences  which 
happened  at  this  period. 

94.  Reign  of  'Abdul-Melik  Ben  Merw&n: 
sketches  from  his  life  and  history. 

95.  El-Hejjdj  Ben  Ytisof ;  his  speech,  and  part 
of  his  history. 

96.  Reign  of  el-Walid  Ben  'Abdul-Melik: 
sketches  from  his  history,  and  the  history  of  el- 
Hcgjdj  during  his  reign. 
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97.  Beign  of  Soldtmto  Ben  'Abdnl-Mdik: 
sketches  from  his  life  and  history. 

98.  Khalifat  of  'Amr  Ben  'Ahdul-'Azfz  Ben 
Merw&n  Ben  el-Hakam:  sketches  from  his  life 
and  history. 

99.  Reign  of  Yezid  Ben 'Abdul-Mdik:  sketches 
from  his  life  and  history. 

100.  Reign  of  Heshdm  Ben  'AbduUMdik,  and 
sketches  from  his  life  and  history. 

10 1 .  Reign  of  el-WaUd  Ben  Yezfd  Ben  'Abdul- 
Melik,  and  sketches  from  his  life  and  history. 

102.  Reigns  of  Yezfd  Ben  el-WaUd  Ben  'Abdul- 
Melik,  and  Ibrahim  Ben  el-WaUd  Ben  'Abdul- 
Melik,  and  anecdotes  from  the  history  of  their 
reigns. 

103.  The  party  spirit  between  the  descendants 
of  Yemen,  and  the  Niz&rians.  And  the  rebellion 
against  the  Omayyides  which  was  the  result 

104.  The  reign  of  Merwin  Ben  Mohammed 
Ben  Merwan  Ben  el-Hakam. 

105.  The  number  of  years  which  the  Qmay- 
yide  dynasty  has  been  in  power. 

106.  The 'Abbasside  dynasty)  further  history  of 
Merwdn;  his  murder,  his  wars,  and  life. 

107.  The  Khalifat  of  es-Seffiih,  his  life  and 
history^  and  the  history  of  his  time. 

108.  The  Khalifat  of  el-Mansdr;  his  life  and 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

109.  The  Khalifat  of  eUMehdi:  his  life  and 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 
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:     no.  The  Khalifat  of  d-Hfidi:   his  life  and 
historyy  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 
in.  The  Khalifat  of  er-Rashid;  his  life  and 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

112.  The  Barmekides»  their  history,  and  their 
influence  upon  thdr  time. 

113.  The  Khalifat  of  el-Amin:   his  life  and 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

114.  The  Khalifat  of  el.Mdm6n:  his  life  and 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  tiuie. 

115.  The  Khalifat  of  el-Mo'tasem:  his  life  and 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

116.  The  Khalifat  of  el-Wfithik:  hU  life  and 
history*  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

117.  The  Khalifat  of  el-Motawakkel:  his  life  and 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

118.  The  Khalifat  of  el-Montaser;  his  life  and 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

119.  The  Khalifat  of  el-Mosta'in:  his  life  and 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

120.  The  Khalifat  of  el-Mo'tazz:  his  life  and 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

121.  The  Khalifat  of  el-Mohtadf:  his  life  and 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

122.  The  Khalifat  of  eUMo'tamed:  his  life  and 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

123.  The  Khalifat  of  el-Mo'tadhed:  his  Ufe  and 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

124.  The  Khalifat  of  el-Moktaff:  his  life  and 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 
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125.  TheKhalifatofd-Moktader:  his  life  a^^^ 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

126.  The  KhaUfat  of  eUK^Oiir:  his  Ufe  and 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

127.  The  Khalifat  of  er-Rddhi:  his  life  and 
history^  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

128.  The  Khalifat  of  eUMottaki:  his  life  and 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

129.  The  Khalifat  of  el-Mostakff:  his  life  and 
history^  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

130.  The  Khalifat  of  el-Motf:  his  life  and 
history,  and  sketches  from  the  history  of  his  time. 

131.  The  second  conspectus  of  the  chronologyi 
containing  the  period  from  the  Hijrah»  down  to  the 
present  time,  t.  e.,  Jomddal-ewwel  of  the  year 
336.    Thi  sis  the  date  when  I  finished  this  book. 

132.  Names  of  the  leaders  of  the  pilgrimage. 

£1-Mas'ud{  says,  these  are  all  the  chapters 
contained  in  this  book.  We  shall  give,  in  every 
chapter,  the  contents  pointed  to  in  the  preceding 
list^  and  besides,  various  other  histories  and  accounts 
not  mentioned  in  this  list,  but  they  form  only  sepa^ 
rate  paragraphs  of  the  mentioned  chapters.  So  we 
give  in  our  chronicles  of  the  Khaiifs,  and  the  length 
of  their  lives,  in  a  separate  paragraph  their  bio* 
graphy  and  history;  and  then  we  add  another 
paragraph  containing  an  account  of  the  occurrences 
during  their  reigns,  the  history  of  the  Viziers,  and 
the  sciences  which  were  the  object  of  their  literary 
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drdes.    We  have  put  into  a  different  shape  what 
.  we  have  said  in  our  former  works  on  the  same 
subject 

The  number  of  chapters  contained  in  this  book 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty  two.  The  first  chapter 
contains  the  object  of  our  work,  and  the  second  the 
Ust  of  chapters  contained  in  it,  and  the  last  chapter 
contains  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  the  pilgrimage 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Isldm  down  to  335»  A.H. 
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In  the  name  of  the  Merciful  and  Clement  Godt  ^ 

THIRD  CHAPTER. 

Oil  the  beginning  of  all  things,  proeeee  nf  the 
creation^  and  the  progress  of  generatunu 

Ab<;l«Ha8an  (eUMas'tidO  says :  the  learned  Moa- 
lims,  of  all  sects,  agree  that  God»  the  Almighty, 
created  the  universe  jyitibput .  mpd?l,_aRd_ JSsan 
Dotihing.  The  first  thing  created,  acccording  to  a 
tradition  based  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  el-'Abbds 
and  others,  was  water;  upon  it  was  the  throne  of 
God,  and  when  God  intended  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  creation,  he  produced  smoke*  from  the 
water,  which  rose  over  it,  and  he  called  it  #Wl 
heaven.  He  made  the  water  dry,  and  changed  it 
into  one  earth,  then  he  divided  it  into  seven  earths  t. 
This  was  done  in  two  days,  on  Sunday  and  Monday. 


*  t.  #•  The  exhalation  of  the  waters,  as  he  says  soon  after. 

t  The  Arabs  received  the  theory  of  seven  earths  without 
knowing  what  they  were*  Some  believe  that  there  are  six  earths 
under  the  one  which  we  inhabit;  in  the  nxth  is  the  throne  of 
Ibliit  whilst  others  divide  the  globe  known  to  the  Arabs  into  seven 
earths.  (Kit^b  el-Boldin,  add.  MS.  of  the  Brit.  Museum,  7496). 
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He  created  the  earth  upon  a  fish  %£j^^  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Kor&n»mthe  Surah,  ''Nunf  ''by 
the  reed  (pen)  and  what  they  write,  and  by  the 
FISH."  This  water  again  rests  upon  a*large  smooth 
stone,  and  the  stone  upon  the  back  of  an  angd,  who 
stands  upon  a  rockt,  and  this  rock  is  supported  by 
the  wind.  The  rock  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Kordn$;  in  the  words  of  Lokman  to  his  son,  ''O 
my  Son,  if  the  weight  of  one  mustard-seed  pushes 
on  the  rock,  or  on  the  heavens,  or  on  the  earth,  or 
wherever  it  may  be,  God  is  aware  of  it,  for  God  is 
clear-sighted  and  omniscient."  When  the  fish 
shakes,  an  earthquake  is  produced.  God,  however, 
placed  firmly  the  mountains  upon  it,  and  the  earth 
remains  firm.  To  this  alludes  the  passage  of  the 
Kordn^,  '^He  has  thrown  upon  the  earth  mountains 
firmly  rooted,  lest  it  should  move  with  you."  He 
created  the  mountains,  the  nourishment  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth,  and  the  trees,  in  two  days,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.     Therefore  we  read  in 

*  Thbfiihii  named  o»>v^^^'^^^^'^^°^^*^^^^^^^"^ 
MS.  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Paris.)  cijyA.\  it  hardly  erer 
used  but  as  the  name  of  the  piiceg  of  the  sodiac  This  fU>le 
seems  to  have  been  originally  an  astronomical  aiIego>ry. 

t  Surah  Lxidii,  verse  48. 

i  Ibn  Shohna  and  others  say  this  rock  rests  upon  a  bull  (the 
•acred  animal-of  the  Hindus),  which  is  called  JiHyfS  KiyiAdn. 

§  KoHb  edit.  FItigel,  Surah  xxxi,  verse  15. 

T  Surah  xvi,  verse  15. 
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the  Kor&nt  ''Say  (O  Mohammed)  how  can:  you- 
disbelieve  on  him  who  has  created  the  earth  in  two 
days?  and  how  can  they  associate  a  companion 
with  him  who  is  the  Lord  of  the  worlds,  and  who 
has  put  firmly-rooted  momitains,  and  spread  his 
blessing  in  it.  He  provides  equally  for  Uiose  who 
pray  to  him  for  it. 

Then  God  ascended  to  the  heavens^  which  were* 
smoke.  He  said  to  the  heavens  and  to  the  earthy 
<<  come  whether  you  like  or  not;  '^  they  answered^ 
<<  We  come  by  good  will."  This  smoke  was  the  breath 
of  the  water.  God  made  first  one  heaven,  then  he 
divided  it  into  seven  heavens.  This  was  done  in 
two  days,  on  Thursday  and  on  Friday.  Friday  was 
called  the  day  of  assembling  (M^rt  f>^)  for  God 
has  assembled  (^4^)  (completed)  on  that  day, 
the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  earth.  Then  he 
said  I  will  reveal  in  every  heaven  what  belongs  to  it, 
that  is  to  say,  he  created  what  there  is  in  it,  as 
angels,  seas  and  the  mountains  of  el-Bord  i»  jJt  JU^ 
The  heaven  of  the  world  is  green,  and  consists  of 
emerald;  the  second  heaven  is  white,  and  of  silver; 
the  third  heaven  is  red^  and  of  ruby;  the  fourth 
heaven  is  white,  and  of  pearls;  the  fifth  heaven  is 
(j4>^\)  of  gold;  the  sixth  heaven  is  of  a  yellow  gem, 
(Topaz);  the  seventh  heaven  is  of  light,  and  it  is 
all  covered  with  angels  who  stand  on  one  foot,  and 
praise  God,  because  they  are  so  near  him.  Their 
legs  go  through  the  seventh  earth,  and  a  space  of 
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five  hundred  yean'  joamey  below  the  Berenih  earth, 
and  ihar  heads  are  under  the  throne  of  Grod,  which 
they  do  not  reach.    They  say,  thbrb  is  no  god, 

BUT  GOD*;  HB  SITS  ON  THB  THRONE  OF  GLORY; 

SO  they  say,  from  the  moment  of  creation,  to  the 
hour  of  the  judgment 

Under  the  throne  is  a  sea,  from  which  comes  the 
food  for  all  living  beings.  God  commands,  and 
there  flows,  what  he  likes,  from  heaven  to  heaven, 
till  it  comes  to  the  place  called  ^^el-Abrem/'  ^^Nt 
then  God  gives  his  command  to  the  wind,  and  it 
carries  it  to  the  clouds,  through  which  it  passes  as 
through  a  sieve.  Under  the  heaven  of  the  world  is 
a  sea  filled  with  animals,  which  are  kept  together 
by  the  eternal  decree,  like  the  water  of  the  seas  of 
the  earth. 

When  God  had  completed  the  creation  of  the 

If  world,  he  peopled  it  with  genii  ^^^t  before  he  created 

I  Adam.    He  made  them  of  fire,  among  them  was 

^'•Iblfs"  ^y^\  God  forbade  them  to  shed  the  blood 

of  animals,  nor  should  they  show  a  rebellious  spirit 

among  themselves;  but  they  shed  blood,  and  one 

became  the  enemy  of  the  other.    When  Iblfs  saw 

that  they  would  not  forbear  from  these  bad  actions, 

he  asked  God  that  he  might  raise  him  to  the  heaven, 

and  there  he  worshipped  God  with  the  angels,  with 

the  greatest  devotion.    God  sent  a  corps  of  angels. 


'^  A  verse  of  the  Korfn. 
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under  the  oommaiid  of  Iblf  St  agaiiiBt  the  geniit  and 
they  drove  them  into  the  islands  of  the  seas^  and 
killed  as  many  of  them  as  God  pleased.  . 

Grod  placed  Iblls  as  a  guardian  over  the  heaven 
of  the  worlds  but  his  heart  was  filled  with  pride. 

When  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  create  Adam, 
he  said  to  the  angels  '*  I  shall  put  a  lieutenant  on 
earth ;*'  they  answered^  '',Who  will  be  this  lieu- 
tenant ^?''  God  answered,  **  He  will  have  children 
who  will  degenerate  in  earth,  and  envy  and  kill 
each  other."  They  said,  '^0  our  Lord,  thou  plaoest 
a  being  there  who  will  spread  corruption,  and  shed 
blood,  and  we  sing  thy  praise,  and  glorify  thee  I" 
He  answered  *^I  know  what  you  do  not  know." 

Then  he  sent  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  earth  to 
fetch  clay  for  him  from  the  earth.  But  the  earth 
said  ''I  fly  to  God  from  theet>  if  thou  darest  take 
it!''  and  he  returned  and  took  none  from  it.  God 
sent  then  Michael,  and  the  earth  said  the  same 
words  to  him  as  to  Gabriel,  and  he  took  no  clay 
from  it.  Then  he  sent  the  angel  of  death,  and  the 
earth  took  flight  to  God  (said  the  same  words),  but 


*  Thii  story  is  Uterally  taken  from  the  second  Surah  of  tlie 
Kor&u 

t  The  expression  "^  I  fly  to  God  fkrom  thee,*'  jXt   jfib  &^t 
is  borrowed  from  the'KoHhi,  and  is  of  Tery  frequent  use  amongtt 
ihe  Arabs,  being  equiyalent  to  the  commonest  English  imprecatioii 
hnplying  **  I  refer  to  Ood»  who  will  corse  thee.** 
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he  said /<  and  I  fly  to  God,  if  I  ntum  without 
having  aooomplished  what  I  am  to  do.**  And  he 
took  black,  red,  and  white  earth;  for  this  reason 
the  sons  of  Adam  are  of  different  colours.  The 
first  man  was  called  Adam  ^t  for  he  was  taken 
firom  the  surface  (adfm)  ^1  of  the  earth.  Some 
have  a  different  opinion.  God  commissioned  the 
angel  of  death  over  death. 

When  God  had  kneaded  together  the  dust,  he  left 
it  for  forty  years,  till  it  had  become  tenacious  clay; 
then  he  left  it  other  forty  years,  till  it  got  foetid 
and  altered.  This  is  meant  by  the  words  of  the 
Kor&n  **  modelled  from  foetid  dirt/'  Then  he  gave 
to  the  clay  the  form  of  man,  but  left  it  without  a 
soul;  it  made  a  jingling  noise,  like  an  earthenware 
vessel,  so  it  remained  a  hundred  and  twenty,  or, 
according  to  other  authorities,  forty  years.  This  is 
meant,  in  the  words  of  the  Kordn;  **  There  passed 
a  time  over  man  when  he  was  not  worth  notice/' 
The  angels  passed  on  this  body,  and  were  afraid  of 
it,  more  particularly  IbKs.  Once  he  passed  it  and 
struck  with  his  foot  against  it;  there  came  from  it 
a  sound  like  the  jingling  noise  of  an  earthenware 
vessel.  To  this  allude  the  words  of  the  Kordn, 
''From  the  jingling  noise  like  an  earthenware 
vessel,*'  but  some  give  to  the  word  «JUU  (jingling 
sounds)  a  different  interpretation. 

Iblla  entered  by  its  mouth,  and  came  out  by  its 
back,  and  God  said  to  him  **  do  not  go  through 
what  I  have  created." 
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When  God  intended  to  breathe  the  soul  into 
Adam,  he  ordered  them  to  worship  him:  they  did 
80,  except  Iblis.  He  refused,  in  his  pride,  to  do  it, 
and  said  '*0  Lord,  I  am  better  than  him;  thoa 
hast  created  me  of  fire,  and  him  of  clay:  and  fire 
is  nobler  than  clay;  further,  thou  hast  made  me 
the  lieutenant  in  the  heaven  of  the  earth,  and  I  am 
clad  in  feathers,  ornamented  with  a  scarf  of  light, 
and  crowned  with  grace.  I  have  worshipped  thee  in 
heaven  and  earth."  God  said  to  him,  **  Go  forth 
from  here,  thou  wretch,  upon  thee  is  my  curse, 'till 
the  day  of  judgment/*  He  asked  God  for  a  fixed 
term  to  the  day  when  they  would  be  resuscitated, 
and  he  made  him  look  forward  to  a  definite  time. 
So  the  name  of  Iblis  (Devil)  received  the  meaning 
which  it  has. 

There  are  different  opinions  as  to  the  reason  why 
God  ordered  the  angels  to  worship  Adam.  Some 
persons  believe  he  was  to  be  considered  by  them  as 
"  Mihrab  *,"  whilst  the  object  of  worship  was  God. 
The  servants  of  God  ought  to  have  followed  his 
orders,  and  obeyed  him  in  this  trial  which  he  had 
chosen.  There  are  yet  other  opinions.  God 
breathed  into  Adam,  and  as  soon  as  a  part  of  the 


*  The  ''Mihr&b*'  vl^  ^'  ^^^^  P'^^®  '"  ^^®  mosque  which 
looks  towards  the  temple  of  Mekka,  where  the  Mohammedans 
turn  their  faces  to,  when  they  say  their  prayers. 
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body  was  pervaded  by  it,  it  began  to  feel^.and  God 
said,  the  creation  of  man  went  on  fastf . 

When  his  breath  came  mto  Adam^  he  sneezed, 
and  God  said  to  him  <<  Pronounce  the  words,  Praise 
be  to  God,  and  thy  Lord  will  be  merciful  with  thee, 
O  Adam/' 

El-Mas'6di  says:  what  we  have  said  on  the 
creation,  is  the  account  of  the  revelation,  and 
traditions,  which  have  been  handed  down  from 
ancient  periods  to  a  more  recent  age,  and  narratives 
of  the  passed  which  have  been  preserved.  We  have 
related  these  traditions  as  we  have  received  them 
from  oral  accounts',  and  as  they  are  found  in 
writing. 

There  are  evident  authorities  that  the  world 

*  I  read  ^jt^soi  although  all  copies  bear  |jJbe^  io  sU  or  io 
pray. 

t  ^yt  coUS^t    uXi-  m  JUi    I  was  doubtAil  about 

the  meaning  of  this  tentenee.  ^^  could  be  read  ify^  a$  m 
ealf^  which  might  mean  mofi  luu  been  created  m  the  vigour  of 
Ufe.  But  at  the  whole  account  of  the  creation  coniitti  of  pasiagei 
of  the  Korin,  patched  together  with  the  view  of  eiplaining  them, 
these  words  probably  allude  to  the  38th  verse  of  the  twenty-first 

Surah  jjf  ^  ^UJVt  ciX^  which  Sale  translates  on  the 
authority  of  el-Be!dhiwi ,  man  is  created  o/preeipitation,  t. «.,  he 
is  hasty  and  inconsiderate.  El-Mas'(idt,  as  we  see,  differs  in  his 
interpretation  from  el-Betdh£wf. 


'  ^\ii\  ^  UJt  3JU  L. 
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has  been  created  (and  does  not  exist  from  etemity)» 
and  it  is  illustrated  by  the  nature  of  the  world. 
But  we  do  not  quote  in  our  account  what  those  say 
who  accept  the  revealed  religion,  and  agree  with 
our  account,  following  also  the  traditions  (and 
not  speculations);  nor  do  we  comment  on  thei 
opinions  which  are  different  from,  and  opposed  to, 
ours.  We  have  given  such  details  in  our  former 
works.  We  gave  however,  also,  in  many  passages  of 
this  work,  a  summary  view  of  those  sciences  which 
rest  on  speculation,  arguments,  and  disputes,  and 
we  have  alluded  to  different  opinions  and  sects,  but 
that  was  done  by  the  way  of  history* 

A  tradition,  which  is  traced  to  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  'AH  Ben  Abf  Tdleb,  tells  us  that 
God,  when  he  intended  to  establish  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  to  lay  the  seed  of  generation,  and  to 
produce  the  creation,  gave  to  it  first  the  form  of 
fine  dust  before  he  formed  the  earth,  and  raised  the 
heavens.  He  dwelt  in  his  unapproachable  glory, 
and  in  the  unity  of  his  power.  Then  he  put  down 
a  particle  of  his  light,  and  made  lighten  a  sparkle  of 
his  splendour.  The  dust  rose,  and  the  light  was 
concentrated  in  the  centre  of  this  floating  dust* 
This  represented  the  figure  of  our  prophet  Mo« 
HAMMED,  on  whom  may  rest  the  blessing  of  God ! 
and  God  said,  '^Thou  art  the  chosen  and  the  elected. 
In  thee  rest  my  light  and  the  abundant  gifts  of  my  * 
bounty  (or  my  guidance);   for  thy  sake  I  have 
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spread  tbe  soil,  and  made  the  waters  flow;  for  thy 
sake  I  have  raised  the  heavens,  and  fixed  reward 
and  punishment;  for  thy  sake  I  have  created 
Paradise,  and  hell-fire.  I  raise  the  people  of  the 
holy-house  (at  Mekka)*  to  the  divine  revelation, 
and  reveal  to  them,  from  the  mysteries  of  my 
knowledge,  the  subtilties  of  reason,  and  I  do  not 
leave  thee  in  ignorance  of  what  is  not  known  to 
them.  They  are  to  be  the  proof  on  earth  (of  my 
existence),  and  the  apostles  of  my  omnipotence  and 
unity." 

After  this  God  pronounced  the  Oreedf,  and 
assumed  the  supreme  power,  and  the  unity,  in 
distinction  (from  his  creation)  :|:. 


*  One  copy  bean  **  of  thy  family/'  («^ouf  y^\  instead  of  y^\ 
dujJt)*  This  reading  is  very  probable,  for  the  tradition  seems 
to  be  a  fabrication  of  the  Shiites  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
supreme  power,  in  state  and  religion,  is  not  elective,  but  pre- 
destined from  the  moment  of  the  creation,  for  the  family  of 
Mohammed,  and  his  descendants,  the  'Alites. 

t  This  well-known  formula  which  constitutes  the  whole 
essential  part  of  the  IsUm  runs: — **  There  b  no  God  but  God, 
and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God*'* 

•  t  The  words  are  ifJ^^\  ^  SaI^J  jj{ae<m  ^]  i^\  ^ 
i^U^j^\^  (jo^yt  ^  The  meaning  of  this  sentence  is  meta- 
physical and  dark,  so  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  correctness 
of  my  translation.  In  M.  de  Gayangoz's  copy,  the  words  and 
meaning  arc  quite  diRfigured.    I  conceive  the  sense  to  be  this. 
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When  God  had  assamed  these  qualitieet  he 
proclaimed  to  the  creation,  the  election  of  Mo* 
hammed  as  his  lieutenant  on  earth,  and  he  showed 
to  the  creation  that  the  Divine  guidance  was  with 
him,  and  that  the  light  was  his,  and  the  spiritual 


All  the  qualities  which  we  assign  to  God  are  only  expressions  of 
his  essence  with  respect  to  the  creation  as,  supreme  power, 
hJyfj  bounty,  &c«,  so  that  it  was  the  first  act  of  creation  to 
*<  assume*'  these  relative  qualities.  It  is  for  the  rest  only  by  the 
qualities  relatiTc  to  the  creation,  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of 
God,  so  much  so,  that  Aristotle,  Spinosa,  and  the  Buddhists  and 
Pythagorseans  before  them,  believed  the  world  to  be  eternal,  like 
God;  for,  they  say,  God  cannot  exist  without  the  world,  as  high 
not  without  deep.  The  difference  of  Aristotle's  and  Mas'fidri 
philosophy  is,  that  Aristotle  acknowledges  only  the  relative 
qualities  of  God,  and  not  the  absolute  ones  (u  #•  the  essence  of 
God),  which,  as  they  are  not  relative  to  the  creation,  are  incom- 
prehensible  to  man.  The  only  way  of  coming  to  some  words 
which  may  express  the  absolute  qualities  of  God  are  negations  of 
the  qualities  of  the  creation  (^0^^!)  for  instance,  <<  he  is  not 
finite,  he  is  not  composed  of  parts,'*  &c.,  so  that  there  remains 
nothing  else  but  that  he  is  ^'one,**  and  consequently  <'  eternal,* 
and  this  is  the  meaning  of  SJl  ^Jb  ^jo'iM  '^but  he  is  dis- 
tinct from  his  creation,  and  uninfluenced  by  it;  for  he  is  one;**  or  as 
Hegel  expresses  it  (as  the  creation  is  for  created  beings  every- 
thing  that  we  can  conceive),  '<  he  is  the  eternal  nihilum  (Nichts.)*' 
The  reader  will  find  such  passages  from  Arabic  authors  which 
may  prove  that  the  above  ideas  ire  truly  Mohammedan,  together 
with  a  further  developement  of  this  system  of  metaphysics,  in  our 
introduction  to  this  work. 
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empire  (&«U0  in  his  family,  previous  to  the  promuU 
gation  of  the  law  of  justice  (the  Mohammedan 
religion),  for  its  glorious  success  was  predestined. 
Then  God  hid  the  act  of  creation  amongst  the 
mysteries  of  his  knowledge.  After  that  God 
extended  the  earth,  he  expanded  the  time,  he  made 
the  waters  ebb  and  flow,  he  raised  up  the  foam  and 
smoke;  he  established  his  throne  over  the  waters, 
he  raised  the  earth  over  the  level  of  the  seas,  and 
he  called  the  creation  to  obey  him,  and  it  acknow- 
ledged him  as  its  Lord. 

God  made  now  the  angels  partly  from  the  lights 
which  he  created  on  purpose,  partly  from  lights 
derived  from  those  already  created,  and  he  joined 
the  profession  of  the  prophetic  mission  of  Moham- 
med with  the  creed  of  his  own  usity.  So  it  was 
known  in  heaven  before  it  became  known  on  earth  ^. 

When  God  had  created  Adam  he  acquainted 
the  angels  with  his  high  dignity^  and  that  he  had 
distinguished  him  with  superior  knowledge,  in  proof 
of  which  he  made  him  give  the  names  to  every 
object. 


*  Thin  it  one  of  the  grandest  fables  in  explanation  of  a  reli* 
gioos  belief  (Mythiut)  ever  framed ;  it  tends  to  make  the  Mo* 
hammedan  religion  eternal  truth,  and  to  justify  the  sublime  words 
of  the  Kor^n:  ihi  IMm  it  the  nUgian  qf  ih$  heavem  and 
earih. 
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God  made  the  angels  consider  Adam  as  a 
Mihrdb.Ka'bahMd  Kiblah\  to  which  the  UghU 
and  the  righteous  spirits  were  to  pray. 

God  informed  now  Adam  of  what  rested  in  him  f « 
But  he  concealed  from  him  the  high  dignitjv  which 


«  Xiblah  aXaS  is  that  quarter  of  the  world  to  which  the 
believers  turn  their  faces  in  their  prayers.  This  was,  with  the 
Moslimsy  first  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  but  Mohammed  changed 
ity  and  chose  the  Kn*hah%  or  the  temple  of  Mekka.  The  put  of 
a*mosque  which  is  turned  towards  Mekka  is,  therefore,  the  same 
as  the  high  altar  in  christian  churches,  and  is  called  Mikrdb. 
There  stands  the  chief  person  present  at  the  prayers,  and  per« 
forms  the  ceremonies,  his  face  turned  towards  Mekkai  and  the 
rest  of  the  assembly  follow  his  example. 

t  That  is  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Moham* 
med.  This  and  the  next  three  following  chapters  contain  the  bibli- 
cal history  in  the  light  in  which  Mohammed  and-his  followers  con* 
ceived  it.  Tlie  highest  object  of  mankind  is  truth,  which  is 
eternal  and  immutable,  hence  the  religion  which  is  all  truth  and, 
according  to  some,  even  the  Korjn,  or  the  expression  of  truth  is 
eternal.  God  sent,  from  time  to  time,  prophets  to  all  nations,  so 
that  the  number  of  all  the  prophets  amounts  to  not  less  than 
124,0001  in  order  to  keep  up  the  profession  of  this  religion  on 
earth.  The  last  and  greatest  of  all  the  prophets  was  Mohammed, 
he  was  for  all  nations,  and  for  all  subsequent  times.  The  reader 
has  become  acquainted  with  the  creation  of  the  corporeal  essence 
of  the  prophetship  or  light  which  became  fUlly  incarnated  in  Mo* 
hammed,  by  the  perusal  of  the  preceding  pages.  This  essence  of 
the  prophetship  rested  in  more  or  less  latent  life  in  his  ancestors. 
They  were  distinguished  by  a  light  which  shone  from  their  fore- 
heads, till  they  had  begot  a  sou  to  whom  it  was  transmitted.    The^ 
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he  had  conferred  upon  him,  for  he  had  called  him 
Imdm  before  the  angels.  He  was  the  bearer  of  our 
beatitude  and  of  our  light  which  God  had  kept 
concealed  under  the  veil  of  time  until  Mohammbo 
made  his  appearance*. 


•ncettort  of  Mohammed  were  therefore  all,  more  or  lessi  propheti. 
They  were  at  the  same  time  the  guardiani  of  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Arahs  (the  Kal>ah)  which  did  not  lose  its  sacredncss  hy  the  new 
law*    This  will  explain  the  following  pages  of  el-Mas'(idl. 

TMs  idea  appears  to  us  not  to  he  in  contradiction  with  the 
notions  of  the  Jews,  if  we  pay  attention  to  their  genealogiesi  righ'l 
of  primogeniture.  See.  The  more  striking  it  is  that  modem 
theologists  see  in  the  Old  Testament  only  a  preparation  aud 
propedeutic  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviouri  although  they  ac- 
knewledge  that  the  natural  progress  of  mankind  is  so  unsafe  that 
nnce  Christ,  serious  corruptions  of  that  doctrine  had  taken  place. 
For  the  rest  their  idea  is  certainly  more  philoiophical  than  the* 
Mohammedan  one. 

*  Copies  disagree  here  materially;  one  bearing  q.)  Jf 
^t  UjJ  OlyJOt  *^lfe  A  X^^^JAi  literally  until  Mohammed 
broki/orihfram  the  channels  (i.e^  appeared),  and  another,  A\ 

^IUjJ  ClAy:ii\j^\ii  ^  \1^  yli  ^^\  until  (God) 
ordered  Mohammed  to  detail  the  laws  or  dogmae.  However,  the 
second  reading  is  very  improbable,  for  cAyii  would  be  an  unusual 
plural  of  iSJii  And  the  sense  of  this  sentence  would  logically 
cohere  with  the  preceding  only  in  the  case  if  we  explain  light  as 
truths  whilst  it  is  evident  from  what  preceded  (page  51)  that  the 
light  which  woe  transmitted  through  the  ehannelt^  {ancestors^) 
is  the  essence  of  the  prophetship.  But  I  must  add  that  the  par* 
ticle  (3  consequently f  with  which  the  next  sentence  begins,  speaks 
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He  called  mankind  publicly  and  privately  (to 
the  true  religion),  and  he  preached  to  them  openly 
and  secretly.  And  Mohammed  appointed  to  keep 
up  the  true  religion  in  coming  ages,  and  in  genera- 
tions  which  were  not  yet  bom,  those  who  received 
a  ray  of  the  light  *  which  had  preceded,  for  they 
are  initiated  in  his  mysteries,  and  understand 
clearly  his  glorious  tendency,  and  he  consoled 
those  who  are  the  victims  of  an  ungodly  time. 

Then  the  light  was  transferred  to  the  distin- 
guished men  amongst  us  (the  'Alites),  and  became 
resplendent  in  our  Imdms.  We  are  the  lights  of  the 
heaven,  and  the  lights  of  the  earth.  In  us  is  salva- 
tion, from  us  go  forth  the  treasures  of  knowledge. 
We  are  the  centre  of  all  that  is  going  on,  by  our 
guidance  the  proofs  become  conclusive ;  we  are  the 
seal  of  the  Imdms,  and  the  liberators  of  the  nation; 
we  are  the  noblest  of  the  creation,  the  most  chosen 
of  all  things,  the  proof  of  the  Lord  of  the  worlds; 
hence,  the  benefits  are  best  which  flow  from  our 
throne.     This  tradition    is  from  AbiJi  'Abdullah 


for  the  second  reading,  for  the  sense  would  run:  having  hetn 
commanded  to  detail  the  dogmas  or  lawt^  he  called  mankind%  SfCm 
*  He  means  the  'Alites.  They  inherited  as  much  of  the 
essence  of  the  prophowship  as  was  required  to  keep  up  the  true 
religion.  They  endeavoured  to  attain,  through  these  theories  and 
numerous  rehellions,  the  same  infallibility  in  religion,  and  power* 
in  government,  which  the  Popes  had  in  the  middle  ages,  but  they 
were  not  so  successful. 
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JaYer  Ben  Mohammed,  who  received  it  from 
his  father,  Mohammed  Ben  'Al{>  who  had  it  from 
his  father,  'AH  Ben  eUHosaint  to  him  it  was  related 
by  his  parent  el-Hosaln  Ben  ^Ali,  and  he  had 
received  it  from  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful, 
'AH  Ben  Ab{  Taleb.  We  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
allege  all  the  channels  through  which  this  tradition 
has  been  preserved,  nor  the  different  versions  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  as  we  have  given  a 
full  account  of  these  circumstances,  in  our  former 
works,  where  we  have  traced  every  version  to  the 
authority  whence  we  have  derived  it.  In  this  book 
we  are  afraid  to  be  too  long  and  prolix. 

-  What  I  have  found  in  the  Pentateuch  respecting 
the  history  of  the  creation  is  this ;  God  began  the 
creation  on  Monday,  and  had  accomplished  it  on 
Saturday,  hence  the  Jews  have  chosen  Saturday  as 
their  sacred  day.  The  believers  on  the  Gospel  say 
the  Messiah  rose  on  Sunday  from  the  grave;  hence 
they  celebrate  Sunday  as  their  holyday.  But  per- 
sons distinguished  by  their  knowledge  of  divine 
law,  and  the  sources  upon  which  it  is  founded,  state 
that  the  creation  was  begun  on  Sunday  and  accom- 
plished on  Friday.  On  Friday  the  soul  was 
breathed  into  Adam.    This  was  on  the  sixth  of 

Nfoan  (April).     Then  Eve  (\y^  Hawwd)^^  was 
created  from  Adam. 


*  Ibn  Shohna  (Univeraal  History,  MS.  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
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They  began  to  inhabit  the  Paradise  when  three 
hours  of  that  day  had  elapsed,  and  they  remained 
there  for  three  hours,  which  is  one  fourth  of  a  day, 
and  this  is  equal  to  250  years  of  the  world.  God 
now  discarded  Adam  from  the  Paradise,  and  he 
placed  him  on  Serendfb  (Ceylon)  u-^yoJ^  Eve 
at  Jiddah  Sj^  Iblis  at  Baisdn  ((j^>Uftf)  and  the 
serpent  at  Isfahan. 

Adam  was  placed  on  mount  ez-Zahun  ((^»^yt 
or^^O  in  Ceylon;  there  were  leaves  with  which 
he  covered  his  body,  and  as  they  were  dry,  the  Wind 
carried  them  off,  and  dispersed  them  throughout 
India.  It  is  said  that  the  frequency  of  perfumes  in 
India  arises  from  these  leaves,  but  some  have  a  dif- 
ferent opinion :  God  knows  best.  They  say,  hence 
are,  aloes  wood  ^yi\  the  clove  yijj5i\  madder  (?) 
xi^li^l  musk  XjLI  and  other  perfumes  particular  to 
India.   In  this  mountain  sparkle  diamonds  and  other 


at  Paris),  believes  the  name  Hawwd  \^  to  be  derived  from  ^^^ 
^Miving,"  for,  he  says,  ihe  wot  created  from  tamething  living. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  name  of  Eve  ought  to  be  written  ,\^ 
Hawdf  which  means  otV.  Gaia  and  Uranos  have  changed  their 
sexes  amongst  the  Semites;  if  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
mythus,  and  consider  that  spontaneous  generation  must  go  forth 
from  the  earth,  under  the  influence  of  the  air,  temperature,  &€•, 
this  changing  of  the  sexes  leads  us  to  the  important  historical  fact 
that  the  Semites  have  not  understood  the  mythus,  and  can  there* 
fore  not  be  the  inventors  of  it,  but  that  they  have  borrowed  it 
from  elsewhere. 
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predous  stones.  In  the  islands  of  India  is  the  smyris 
(tOUmJI  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  are  pearls. 
When  Adam  descended  from  the  Paradise  he  took 
a  grain  of  wheat,  and  thirty  cuttings  of  the  fruit-trees 
of  the  Paradise,  ten  of  them  have  shells ;  viz.,  the 
nut  (Juglans  regia)  j^l  the  common  almond,  (Amyg- 
dalus  communis)  j^l  the  filbert-nut,  (Nux  avellana) 
oJJUIt  ^^  Ji^^t  the  pistachio  nut  JUmJUI  the  poppy 
jXaeJbJi]  the  chestnut  Ifl^jU^UJt  the  pomegranate 
^Uyt  the  banana^  or  plaintain  (Musa  paradisiaca) 
^\  the  Syrian  oak  (Quercus  Ballota)  fe^t* 

.  Ten  of  them  have  kernels :  the  peach  ^^t  the 
apricot  (^A^iXl  the  Damascene  plum^  (Pruna  nigra  seu 
Damascena)  ooU-^t  the  date-tree  «-:-^^l  Ruellia 
guttata  l^ftiilt  the  lole-tree  (Rhamnus  nabeca  Forsk. 
Flora  Egypt.,  p.    Lxiii)»    JUUl    the    medlar-tree 


*  Ilm   el-WardI    quotes   thU  passage   of    Masiidl  adding 
jjJjiiS  the  pine»!re§t  and  gj\}i\  the  orangg;  but  he  leaves  out 

Jb^Xfll.  It  is  very  probable  that  ^^XaI)  and  hj)^\JU\  are 
synonymous  in  some  countries,  as  such  they  are  considered  by 
Banquiero  (Libro  de  agricultura  su  autor  Abu  Sacaria,  Madrid 
1802.)  But  Avicenna  (Lib.  IL  p.  148,)  and  Kazwtni  make  a 
distinction  between  these  two  fruits,  so  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  Mas'6dl  should  not  have  mentioned  them  both.  The  latter 
author  sayii(M8.  of  the  East  India  House,  Nro.  1377,  fol 
164f  verso)  **Skdhballiii  is  a  tree  of  Syria  which  is  also  found  in 
Arrin,  The  fruits  of  this  tree  are  neither  so  dry  nor  so  styptic 
u  those  of  the  Balliii  tree,  &c.*' 
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(Mespillum)  j(5^yi  the  jujube-tree  (Zizipha  rubra) 
v^t  the  fruit  of  the  Lontaris  domestical  jJQLt  the 
cherry  l^l^t  (M^l)  Some  of  them  have  neither 
shell  nor  any  other  covering  besides  the  part  to 
be  eaten,  nor  a  kernel;  viz.,  the  apple  ^Uslt. 
the  quince  j^^UIl  the  grapes  ^t^\  the  pears  4S^^\ 
the  fig  ^^jfSi\  the  mulberry  cL^yi]  the  orange  jr^yt 
the  cucumber  (Cucumis  pepo)  l&ilt  another  sort 
of  cucumber  (Cassia  fistula) ^U^t  the  melon  ff^l^\* 

It  is  related  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  separated 
when  they  came  down  from  the  Paradise.  They 
had  agreed  to  meet  at  an  appointed  place  called 
*Arafdtt  ci»lijs  whence  this  place  has  its  name;}:. 

Adam  longing  $  for  Eve,  came    to   see   her. 


*  Mokl  Jju  18  A  gum  very  like  frankincense,  but  it  comet 
from  the  tree  called  ^^J  (Medical  Dictionary  of  Mohammed  Bin 
Y00800P,  Calcutta,  1830»  p.  275.)  Sprengel  (Hist,  rei  herbar. 
Tom.  I.,  p.  272|)  believes  ^ ^J  to  be  the  Lontarii  damaiiea  or 
BarasMiJlaMUfarmif. 

t  o«x  'at*a/*means  to  know. 

X  On  this  holy  spot,  and  on  the  eeremoniec  which  the  Hlgrimt 
have  to  perform  there  (on  the  9th  of  Dul-Hijjah),  see  Burck* 
hardt's  Travels  in  Arabia,  London,  1829,  p.  266. 

§  Ibn  Shohna  says  that  Adam  met  Eve  when  he  made  the 
pilgrimage  by  the  command  of  God.  This  sounds  much  better, 
for  all  these  detiuls  have  a  tendency  to  show  the  antiquity  and 
sacredness  of  some  institutions  and  beliefs. 
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and  she  conceived  a  boy  and  a  girl ;  they  called 
the  boy  Cain  ^^\J^  and  the  girl  LUbed  j^  and 
after  that  she  bore  him  another  boy  whom  they 
named  H^bil  J^U  and  a  girl  whose  name  was 
Iklimiyd  U^^.  There  is  some  dispute  about  the 
name  of  the  eldest  son  of  Adam;  the  most  people^ 
and  amongst  them  those  who  acknowledge  the  Old 
Testament)  believe  his  name  was  Cain  ^^^U  but 
some  state  he  was  called  Kdbil  ^U.  ^AH  Ben 
el-Jahm  f^^t  (^  ^  says  in  his  poem  on  the 
creation  (verses),  **  We  had^  a  son  and  called  him 
Cain;  after  we  had  given  him  birth,  we  did  our  best, 
and  Habil  grew  up  as  another  fruit  of  our  affections, 
Cain  grew  up  as  well,  and  they  did  not  separate 
from  each  other." 

Those  who  believe  on  the  Old  Testament  say, 
Adam  married  the  twin-sister  of  Habil  to  Cain,  and 
the  twin-sister  of  Cain  to  Habfl,  so  that  the  twins 
should  be  separated  in  marriage.  The  law  of 
marriage  adopted  by  Adam,  was,  therefore,  to 
separate,  as  much  as  possible,  persons  allied  by 
relationship,  in  order  to  prevent,  by  separating  them^ 
the  bad  consequences,  and  the  weakening  influence 
upon  the  offspring;  The  Magians  are  of  opinion 


*  The  word  which  in  this  ease  means  had  in  Arabic  ii  ^JjS\ 
from  CanOf  to  that  it  if  a  jeu  de  mots  with  the  name  Cain. 
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that  Adam  did  not  object  to  the  marriage  of  rela* 
tions;  hence,  they  are  not  against  it.  They  have 
some  mystery  respecting  this,  according  to  which 
they  think  it  good  that  a  man  should  marry  his 
sister,  and  the  mother  her  son.  We  have  given  the 
details  thereof  in  the  14th  Fenn  ^^\  of  our  book 
Akhh&r  ez-Zem&fC. 

Hdbfl  and  Cain  brought  a  sacrifice.  H&bil 
selected  the  best  of  his  flocks,  and  of  his  provision, 
and  brought  it  as  a  sacrifice.  Cain  took  the  worst 
that  he  possessed  for  this  purpose*.  What 'oc- 
curred after  this  is  related  by  Grod  in  the  Koran  f; 
viz.,  that  Cain  murdered  Hdbfl  in  the  desert  of  K4' 
glS  which  is  in  the  country  belonging  to  Damascus, 
in  Syria.  There  he  struck  him  with  a  stone  on  his 
forehead.  Hence  it  is  said  the  beasts  learnt  from 
man  to  he  atrocious;  for  he  began  to  do  evil  and  to 


*  £n-Nowairi  (MS.  of  Leyden)  informs  us  that  the  Bedooint 
used  to  sacrifice  animals,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  Arabia 
brought  unbloody  sacrifices.  Hence  it  may  be  that  this  tale  was 
invented  by  the  Bedouins*  in  order  to  throw  the  odium  of  the  first 
crime  on  the  people  of  towns  amongst  whom  the  ties  of  relation* 
ship  are  so  much  looser  than  amongst  Bedouins. 

t  Surah  ▼•  verse  81,  et  seq. 
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murder.  When  he  had  murdered  him,  he  was 
anxious  to  conceal  his  body,  carried  it  (on  his 
shoulders)  and  wandered  about  with  it  (not  knowing 
what  to  do).  God  sent  two  ravens,  one  of  which 
killed  and  buried  the  other.  When  Cain  saw  this 
he  was  struck  with  horror,  and  exclaimed  the  words 
related  in  the  Kordn*  Wb  is  me!  I  had  not  sense 
enough  to  do  like  this  raven^  to  hide  my  brother^s 
shame.  Then  he  buried  him.  When  Adam  heard 
of  the  murder,  he  was  downcast,  and  mourned. 

El-Mas'udi  says:  There  is  a  poem  popular 
amongst  the  people  which  they  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Adam  when  he  mourned,  it  runs: 

*^  The  country  is  altered,  and  all  that  is  in  it. 

The  whole  earth  has  changed  for  the  worse. 

All  that  has  life  and  colour  is  different;  and 
the  sea  has  lost  its  lovely  appearance. 

The  inhabitants  have  turned  the  produce  of  the 
fields  into  poison  and  bitterness,  and  an  enemy 
infests  us. 

The  cursed  has  not  overlooked  man,  as  we  per* 
ceive ;  for  Cain  has  cruelly  slain  Habil,  and  that 
amiable  countenance  is  withered. 

My  lot  is  to  shed  tears ;  for  Hdbil  rests  in  the 
grave. 

I  see  a  life  before  me  full  of  sorrow,  and  all 
that  I  may  meet  in  it  will  be  gloomy/* 

*  Surah  v.  verse  34,  edit.  Fliigel. 
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I  have  found  in  many  books  on  historyt  blograp 
pby^  and  genealogy,  that  when  Adam  said  these 
words,  Iblis  replied  from  a  place  where  he  could 
hear  but  not  see  him — 

**  Thou  now  complainest  about  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  and  thou  dost  feel  the  earth  narrow. 

**  Thou  and  thy  wife  Hawwd  were  merry,  not- 
withstanding the  badness  of  the  world ;  but  my 
intrigues  and  machinations  were  at  work  until  their 
abundant  fruits  were  matured. 

*^  And  if  I  was  not  prevented  by  the  pity  of  the 
Almighty,  I  should  destroy  the  everlasting  beatitude 
of  heaven/*^ 

In  another  book  I  found  a  distich  standing  by 
itself,  which  Adam  heard  from  a  voice^  without 
seeing  who  uttered  it: — 

**  O,  Adam!  both  are  killed ;  for  the  living  falls 
a  sacrifice  to  the  dead*.*' 

When  Adam  had  heard  this,  his  pains  and  sor- 
rows were  increased,  both  for  him  who  was  no 
more,  and  for  him  who  was  still  alive;,  for  he  knew 
that  the  murderer  was  to  be  killed. 

God  revealed  to  Adam: — ••  1  will  produce  from 
thee  my  light,  which  shall  flow  through  splendid 
channels  and  noble  roots  (ancestors).     I  will  exalt 

*  This  meant,  that  Cain  would  be  killed;  after  the  general  idea 
that  <<  He  that  killeth  with  the  sword  muit  be  killed  with  th^ 
sword.*  (Apocal.  xiii.  10.) 
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this  light  above  all  other  lights,  and  make  it  the 
seal  of  the  prophets  (Mohammed).  He  shall  be 
succeeded  by  the  best  of  Imdms  in  a  continual 
series  to  the  end  of  time.  I  will  make  the  world 
answer  to  their  call,  and  I  will  enlighten  it  through 
their  followers.  Purify  and  sanctify  thyself,  and 
praise  God;  then  approach  to  thy  wife,  after  she 
has  been  purified,  and  my  promise  will  descend  from 
thee  through  the  child  which  thou  wilt  beget.'* 
Adam  did  what  he  was  ordered;  and  when  Hawwd 
was  with  child,  her  forehead  was  covered  with  a 
lustre,  and  light  shone  in  her  eyes  and  eyebrows 
till  her  confinement.  Then  she  gave  birth  to  Shith 
cLuy£  (Seth.)  He  was  the  most  beautiful  child, 
strong  and  perfect  in  his  form  and  in  the  symmetry 
of  his  body.  He  was  imbued  with  a  light  which 
sparkled  from  the  marks  and  protuberances  of  liis 
forehead.  Adam  gave  him  the  name  of  Shith. 
The  gift  of  God  was  slumbering  in  him  till  he  grew 
up ;  and  when  he  came  to  riper  age,  Adam  acquainted 
him  with  his  mission  and  the  promises  of  God,  and 
told  him  that  he  would  be  the  agent  of  God*,  and 
his  own  successor  after  his  death,  to  support 
truth  on  earth.    This  mission  was  to  be  inherited 

*  ^l  iSt  Tliia  cxpresnion  is  wanting  in  Arabic  diction- 
aries, although  it  is  not  unusual:  jjXt  i3t  *«  «JLm«  means  a 
representative  of  the  king. 
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by  his  descendants,  who  were  to  be  distinguished 
and  glorious.  When  Adam  told  this  to  Shith^ 
he  kept  it  secret,  and  guarded  it  for  the  moment  as 
a  mystery,  as  it  was  only  to  be  revealed  publicly  at 
another  time.  Adam  died  soon  after,  on  Friday, 
the  6th  of  Nis&n,  at  the  same  hour  when  he  had 
been  created;  he  had  lived  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  Shith  was  the  guardian  of  the  children  of 
Adam.  It  is  said  that  he  left  forty  thousand  children 
and  grandchildren. 

There  is  some  dispute  about  Adam's  grave. 
Some  pretend  that  it  is  in  Mind*,  yfU  in  the  mosque 

*  Minfi  18  a  valley  near  Mekka»  and»  together  with  the 
mosque  el-Khalf,  one  of  the  sacred  spots  where  the  Moslem  piU 
griras  resort.  Mohammed  kept  up  the  Pagan  ceremony  of  throw- 
ing there  pebbles  on  a  pillar  of  stone.  It  has  probably  the  same 
origin  as  the  usage  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  of  casting  stones  on 
the  statue  of  Mercury. 

The  seven  idols  which  were  in  the  valley  of  Min  J,  before  Mo« 
hammed,  according  to  eUAzrakt,  (apud  Burckhardit  Travels  in 
Arabiaf  p.  275>)  prove  at  once  that  the  place  was  sacred  to  the 
seven  planets.  We  see  that  the  sacredness  of  the  place  dates 
from  a  very  remote  period,  from  its  being  connected  with  the 
father  of  mankind;  and  we  conclude  that  it  has  been  celebrated 
from  the  circumstance  that  its  name  (although  it  is  so  far  from 
the  coast)  reached  the  ears  of  Ptolemy,  who  mentions  the  Manitas. 
The  ceremony  of  casting  stones  on  the  pillar  is  probably  as  ancient 
as  the  place,  having  ever  formed  the  main  object  of  the  pilgrimage 
there.  Ibn  Ishak,  an  Arabic  writer  of  the  second  century  of  the, 
Hijrah,  states  thus  the  origin  of  this  ceremony: — When  Ibrahim 
returned  from  his  pilgrimage  to  'Arafdt,  and  came  to  the  valley 
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of  el-Kbaif  cMl  Others  believe  it  to  be  in 
a  cavern  of  the  Mount  Ab6  Kobais  y^foJ  ^1*. 
Shfth  exercised  the  office  of  judge  amongst  his  co* 
temporaries,  and  taught  them  the  sacred  books 
(revealed  to  the  prophets  before  him),  and  other 
books  which  God  revealed  to  him. 

Shfth  begot  AnAsh  j&pt  (Enos).  When  his 
wife  was  pregnant  with  him,  the  light  was  trans- 
ferred to  her  till  she  was  delivered,  then  the  child 
was  imbued  with  the  light.  When  Anilsh  was 
grown  up,  Shith  informed  him  of  what  was  latent 
in  him,  and  of  his  pre-eminence;  and  he  ordered 
him  to  give  to  his  children  an  education  adequate 
to  their  distinction  and  high  position,  and  to  tell 
them  to  give  to  their  children  the  same  instruction, 

of  Mini^  Satan  (Iblfs)  contrived  to  obstruct  his  passage;  but  the 
Angel  Gabriel  advised  him  to  throw  stones  on  the  foe,  which  he 
did,  and,  after  pelting  him  seven  times,  Iblts  retired.  Ibrahim  did 
the  same  with  equal  success  in  the  middle  and  end  of  the  valley 
when  Iblts  had  again  made  his  appearance.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  this  tradition  is  a  mystification,  to  justify  the  Pagan  cere- 
mony, or  whether  it  was  current  before  Mohammed,  and  his 
moUve  for  keeping  it  up.  If  it  was  more  ancient  than  Mohammed, 
further  researches  about  Ibrahim,  son  of  Azer  (i.e.  fire),  res- 
pecting whom  the  Arabs  have  preserved  many  traditions,  inde- 
pendent of  the  biblical  account  of  Abraham,  son  of  Terah,  may 
point  out  an  intimate  connexion  between  Mercury,  the  god  of 
knowledgj^,  and  Ibrahim,  who  rebuilt  the  Ka*bah  and  imported 
civilization  from  the  Sabeans  of  Harrdn  to  the  Semites. 
*.  Abu  Kobais  is  the  name  of  a  mountain  of  Mekka. 
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when  they  would  be  able  to  understand  it  This 
legacy  went  from  generation  to  generation,  until 
the  light  came  to  'Abdul-MotaQeb  (the  grandfather 
of  Mohammed),  his  son  'AbduHah,  and  the  Prophet. 
This  is  a  topic  of  controversy  between  the  foU 
lowers  of  different  sects,  particularly  between  those 
who  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  evidence  (^\^Ult 
oaiiL  and  the  followers  of  the  doctrine  of  election 
Jj2sL)1\  vl-asvtft*  The  defenders  of  the  doctrine 
of  evidence  are  Imdmists  JUU)((  3^S  and  form 
a  fraction  of  the  sectarians  (Shi'ites)  lU^t  of 
*A1{  Ben  Abi  T&leb  and  his  children  by  F&timah*. 
They  believe  that  God  does  not  leave  mankind  at 
any  time  without  a  man  who  keeps  up  the  religion 
of  God  (and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  believers). 
Such  men  are  either  prophets  or  guardians  f,  who 
bear  the  evidence  of  their  rights  in  their  names  and 

*  The  words  of  the  original  sjj^  (m-^  (^1>^^^  mean 
literally  *<  the  pure  ones  amongst  his  ('Alt's)  children.**  jM^ 
is  the  usual  epithet  for  the  family  of  Mohammed.    See  page  3. 

t  Guardians  Lutfut  sing.  ^^^  means  the  executor  of  a  willp 
or  a  guardian  of  an  orphan,  and  hence,  in  opposition  to  pro* 
pheif  as  in  the  above  sentence,  it  means  him  in  whose  hands  is  the 
executive  power  of  the  laws  (civil  and  religious)  which  God 
has  revealed  through  the  propheUt  and  which  must  not  be  changed. 
The  first  seven  Im&ns  are  called  My*^yi\  (De  Sacy  Chrest., 
Tom.  L  p.  158.)  llie  origin  of  the  Slii*ite  sect,  and  of  the 
technical  meaning  of  the  word     ,c^  U  attributed  to  a  seuteuce  of 
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pedigree  from  God  and  bis  prophet  The  doctrine 
of  election  is  defended  by  the  divines  of  the  leading 
cities,  the  Mo'tazilites  fiyCsU,  a  section  of  the 
Khawdrij  ^Jyi^\,  the  Morjiites  Saj^^I,  and  by 
many  of  those  who  admit  the  traditions  and  the 
generally  received  opinions  (the  orthodox;,  and  by 
a  section  of  the  Zeidians  ^yJt^J^\*  They  believe 
that  it  is  the  will  of  God  and  his  prophet  that  the 
nation  should  choose  a  man  amongst  themselves, 
and  make  him  their  Im&m,  for  there  are  times  when 
God  does  not  send  a  legate.  The  Shi'ites  consider 
such  Imdms  as  usurpers  of  the  dignity. 

We  shall  have  an  opportunity  in  the  course  of 
this  work  to  throw  some  light  on  the  differences  of 
opinions  and  religious  controversies. 

Andsh  cultivated  the  earth.  Some  consider 
Shfth  as  the  father  of  mankind,  after  Adam,  and 
do  not  allow  that  the  other  children  of  Adam  had  a 
share  in  the  propagation  of  our  race;  but  some 
differ  from  this  opinion:  God  knows  best.  In  the 
time  of  Aniish,  Cain,  the  murderer  of  his  brother 
Hdbfl,  was  killed.  His  murder  is  variously 
related.  We  refer  the  reader  to  our  works,  the 
Akhbar  ez-zeman,  and  the  Kit&b  el-ausat. 


*  Abdullah^  Ben    SAi    etSaudd,  who   lived  under  *Othni&i: 

^'"^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  *^'*  '^'*  sentence  became 
the  watch-word  of  the  Shfites  (En«Nowairf,  MS.  of  Leyden» 
No.  213,  p.  1066). 
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Andsh  died  the  3rd  of  Teshrfn,  960  years  of 
age.  He  had  a  son  of  the  name  of  KaSndn  ^U^* 
The  prophetic  light  sparkled  from  his  forehead. 
Ilifii  father  took  from  him  the  oath  of  his  office,  and 
he  cultivated  the  earth  till  he  died.  He  reached  the 
age  of  910  years,  and  died  in  the  month  of  Tamiiz. 
The  son  of  Kain&n  was  Mahaldyil  3^^ 
(Mahalaleel).  He  begot  Liid  (^^])  who  was  the 
heir  of  the  prophetic  light,  and  gave  the  oath  of 
keeping  up  truth.  It  is  said  that  many  musical 
instruments  were  invented  in  his  time  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Cain.  The  wars  of  Liid  and  other  stories 
have  been  related  in  our  Akhbar  ez-Zeman.  The 
children  of  Shith  had  wars  with  the  descendants  of 
Cain.  A  race  of  Hindus,  who  descend  from  Adam, 
derive  their  origin  from  the  children  of  Cain. 
They  inhabit  that  part  of  India  which  is  called 
Komdr  jUS  :  from  this  country  the  Komdrl  Aloe 
^UiUt^^  has  its  name. 

Ldd  lived  962  years^  and  died  in  Adar  (March). 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Akhndkh  ^yj^\ 
(Enoch),  who  is  the  same  person  as  Edrfs  tr^t 
(instructor)  the  prophet.  The  Sabeans*  believe 
that  he  is  identical  with  Hermes  (jmmi^  which 
name  means  'Ularid  jj^Ua*   (the  planet  Mercury). 

*  One  copy  bears  XjIsXia!!  i\\c  companions  (of  the  prophet), 
instead  of  ^^ajUoJU 
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God  says  of  him  in  his  book  *,  **  that  he  exalted  him 
to  a  high  place/'  He  lived  on  earth  300  years  or 
more.  He  was  the  first  man  who  taught  the  com- 
forts of  life  and  sewed  with  a  needle.  To  him 
thirty  books  were  revealed,  and  to  Shfth  twenty- 
nine,  in  which  there  are  the  two  formulas,  **  There  is 
no  God  but  God/'  and  'VPraise  be  to  God f/'  He 
was  followed  by  his  son  Matiishalekh  ^JL&yU 
who  bore  the  prophetic  light  on  his  forehead,  and 
cultivated  the  land.  Matushalekh  had  many  chiU 
dren.  Some  persons  say  that  the  Bulgars  jiL^S  Xf 
the  Russians  u«j^^^  and  Slavonians  JUIUuiIt, 
are  his  descendants.  He  lived  960  years^  and  died 
in  the  month  of  Iliil.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Lamek  JX.  In  his  time  was  a  great  con- 
fusion amongst  mankind.  He  died  999  years  of 
age.  His  son  was  N6h  ^yi  (Noah).  In  his  age 
corruption  and  injustice  were  great  on  earth.  Nuh 
rose  to  be  a  preacher  of  God,  but  the  people  were 
too  rebellious  and  ungodly,  so  that  they  would  not 
listen  to  him.  God  ordered  him  to  construct  a 
ship;  and  when  he  had  finished  it,  the  angel  Gabriel 


^  Korin,  Sdrah  xix.,  rers.  58,  edit.  Fliigel. 

t  ^vumJ  *  y^^^  Perhaps  these  two  words  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  more  extensire  meaning:  they  contain  the  profession  of  the 
unity  of  (lod,  and  hymns  to  his  praise. 

X  Another  copy  ^^aIU 
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brought  him  the  coffin  of  Adanii  in  which  there 
was  his  corpse*,  They  went  into  the  ship  on 
Tuesday,  the  ninth  of  Ai&r.  Whilst  N6h  and  his 
family  were  in  the  ship,  God  kept  the  earth  five 
months  under  water.  Then  he  ordered  the  earth  to 
swallow  up  its  waters,  and  the  heaven  to  withhold 
its  rainsf ,  and  the  ark  stood  on  the  mount  el*J6di 
^j^l.  El-Judi  is  a  mountain  in  the  country  of 
Masdr:};  jy^\^  Cc^jo^W)»  ^d  extends  to  Jezfrah 
Ibn  'Omar  j^  ^li^^  which  belongs  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  el-Mausil.  This  mountain  is  eight  farsangs 
from  the  Tigris.  The  place  where  the  ship  stopped, 
which  is  on  the  top  of  this  mountain,  is  still  to 
be  seen^. 

They  say  some  tracts  of  the  earth  did  not   im* 
mediately  swallow    up    the   water,  whilst  otliers 


•  $CUj  ibJ  «4>t  di^lJ  I  ^"  tempted  to  read  jJUi 
'*  his  covenant"  as  one  eopiit  writes*  I  shall  state  the  reasons 
for  which  it  must  run  jut«t. 

t  Korin,  S(irah  xi.,  rerse  46. 

X  M&(ir  seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  Masius,  which  is  the 
Greek  name  of  the  mount  el-J(idl.  (Strab.  pp.  601  and  606.) 
The  word  el-«Au/l  has  been  compared  by  Bochart  with  the 
Gordyai  montes. 

%  El-Kaswtnt  (MS.  of  the  East  India  Hotts^  N.  1377.) 
informs  us  that  there  was  still,  to  the  time  of  the  'Abbasides,  a 
temple  on  the  mount  J(idt  which  was  said  to  hare  been  eon* 
structed  by  Noah>  and  covered  with  the  planks  of  the  ark.  Epi* 
phanius  (Heres.  18)  reports  nearly  the  same  tradition  for  hit 
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absorbed  it  rapidly  when  they  were  commanded  to 
do  80.  The  lands  which  obeyed  give  e;ood  water 
on  digging;  but  those  lands  which  were  less  sub- 
missive were  punished  by  God,  the  water  on  digging 
being  salt,  and  the  country  sandy.  The  water 
which  could  not  be  absorbed  went  into  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  and  in  particular  places.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  seas:  they  are  the  remains  of  the 
waters  by  which  God  has  destroyed  the  nations. 
The  account  and  description  of  the  seas  will  call 
our  attention  hereafter  in  this  book. 

N6h  went  forth  from  the  ark,  and  with  him  his 
three  sons,  Sdm  J^,  Ham  ^ l>,  and  Jdfeth  cLiU 
together  with  his  three  daughters-in-law,  and  forty 
men  and  forty  women.  They  went  upon  the  plat- 
form of  this  mountain,  and  built  there  a  town, 
which  they  called  Themanin  ^^^l*  (eighty). 
It  bears  this  name  till  our  time  [332  a.h.]  The 
children  of  these  eighty  persons  became  extinct* 
and  God  peopled  his  creation  with  the  descendants 
of  Nuh.  To  this  allude  the  words  of  the  Koran, 
**We  have  preserved  his  progeny,  and  they  are 
those  who  still  exist.*'    God  knows  best  the  mean- 


time. The  vicinity  of  Harran,  which  was  the  seat  of  learning 
since  Abraham,  and  the  centre  of  Sabean  worship,  makes  it  more 
than  probable  that  this  temple  was  connected  with  the  Sabean 
religion,  and  the  history  of  the  ark  owes  perhaps  its  origin  to  the 
priests  of  those  places. 
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iog  of  these  words*  The'  name  of  the  person  who 
refused  the  offer  of  Niih»  when  he  said  to  him 
•*  Embark  with  us^  my  son*,*'  is  Ydm  Ji.   ': 

Niih  divided  the  earth  amongst  his  sons,  and 
gave  to  every  one  of  them  a  part  as  property.  He 
cursed  his  son  H&m  on  account  of  his  well-known 
behaviour  towards  his  father.  He  said,  ^^  Cursed  be 
Hdm  and  his  children  may  he  be  the  slaves  of  his 
brethren;  but  Sdm  be  blessed;  and  God  shall  en- 
large Ydfeth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  places 
allotted  to  Samf/'  N(ih  lived,  according  to  the 
Pentateuch  I,  after  the  flood  325  years.  Some 
historians  differ  in  this  point. 

S&m  went  away^  followed  by  his  children ;  and 
they  took  possession  of  the  places  allotted  to  them 
in  the  land  and  sea.  We  shall  describe  them  in 
this  book. 

Now  we  iBhall  speak  on  the  separation  of  man- 
kind»  and  the  division  of  the  earth  amongst  the 
three  sons  of  Nub,  Yafeth,  Sdm,  and  Ham. 


*  Kordn,  S(irah  \x^  verse  44. 

f  These  words  are  literally  transcribed  from  the  holy  Bible^ 
(Genesis  ix.,  25,  26, 27»)  except  that  they  run  there,  cursed  be 
Canaan^  instead  of  Hdm*  And  not  without  reasoui  for  the 
CanaanUes  were  the  victims  of  those  cruelties  which  might  be 
justified  by  this  story  as  being  the  fulfilment  of  the  curse  of  their 
father,  and,  consequently)  according  to  their  idcasi  a  divine 
decree. 

t  Genesis  ix.  28. 
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Sdm  inhabited  the  middle  of  the  earth,  from  the 
sacred  land  ^t  i^y^  {%.  e.  the  country  of  Mekka 
and  Medina)  to  Hadhramaut  Oyjsi^,  'Om&n 
(^Ufty  and  ^Alij  ^U.  Amongst  his  children  we 
name  Arem  ^j\  and  Arfakhshad  oJb^^eJj^. 

One  of  the  descendants  of  Arem  Ben  S6m  is 
•Ad  Ben  'Us  (Uz)  Ben  Arem*;  he  settled  m  the 
Ahkdf  er.Raml  y^JS  ^^j^  oU^»+  God  sent  the 
prophet  Hdd  ^y,^  to  the  'Adites.  Another  of  his 
descendants  is  Themdd  Ben  'Ad  Ben  Arem  ^^ 
p^  tir#  ^^  ej#  They  settled  in  eUHijr^l  (Arabia 
Petrea),  between  Syria  and  the  Hejdz.  God  sent 
to  them  their  brother  S&leh  ^U  His  history  is 
well  known,  and  we  shall  insert  a  summary  account 
of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  histories  of  other  prophets, 
in  the  progress  of  this  work. 

Tasm  f^mk  and  Jadis  o^jJ^  sons  of  Ldud  S^S 
(Lad)  Ben  Arem,  took  possession  of  el-Yerodmah 
and  el-Bahrein,  and  the  descendants  of  their  brother 
'Amalik  JUUc  Ben  L&ud  Ben  Arem  settled  in 
subsequent  times,  partly  in  the  sacred  land,  and 
partly  in  Syria.    To  them  belong  the  'Am&lfkites 


*  One  MS.  bean  ^Ji  ^^^  gp  ^  ^^^  ^^  and  another 

f^^  i^Ji  ty^  (^  ^^  '»»^^  p'  c:^  U^>*  (jji  >^ 

f  This  meant  the  **  tand-hilU,"  ••  §.  the  desert  of  Boutbem 
Arabia* 
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ulJUiiIt  who  were  scattered  all  over  the  country* 
Another  brother  of  theirst  named  Ommalm  ^t 
Ben  Ldudt  settled  in  F&ris. 

We  shall  speak  on  this  subject  in  the  (twenty-third) 
chapter  of  this  book,which  is  inscribed  *'  The  Origin 
of  the  Persians,  and  what  the  historians  say  on  this 
subject ;''  for  some  authors  connect  Kaydmerth  with 
Ommaim.  Others  believe  that  Ommalm  settled  in 
the  land  of  Webar  jL^;  that  is»  the  country  inha- 
bited by  the  Genii,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
Arabic  historians. 

The  descendants  of '  Abil  Ben  'Us  ^^  ^  ^^9 
the  brother  of  'Ad  Ben  'Us,  settled  in  Medina. 

Another  grandson  of  Sdm  is  M&sh  ^U  Ben  Arem 
Ben  S&m.  He  went  to  B&bel ;  his  son  is  Nimrdd 
Ben  Mdsh  ^  ^^  ^^^  (Nimrod),  who  built  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  and  a  bridge  over  the  ShAt-el-Forfit. 
He  reigned  five  hundred  years,  and  was  the  king 
of  the  Nabataeans  IsAxlt  «A«.  In  his  time  God  divided 
the  languages ;  so  that  the  descendants  of  Sdm 
spoke  nineteen  different  tongues,  the  descendants 
of  Hum  seventeen^  and  the  children  of  Ytfeth 
thirty-six.  We  will  speak  further  on  in  this  work 
as  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  over  the  earth,^ 
and  the  poems  which  they  composed  at  tlieir 
separation  in  eU'Irdk. 

Some  believe  it  was  Falegh  ^SU  who  divided  the 
earth  amongst  the  nations,  and  hence  he  was  named 
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^•Fdlcgh;'*    for   this   name    means    ••Diiider:'* 

SMlekh  ^l&isthesonof  ArfakhshadBenSdm 
Ben  Niih^  and  the  father  of  F&legh,  who  divided 
the  earth;  and  Fdlegh  is  one  of  the  ancestors  j^ 
of  Ibrahim  el-Khalfl  — XftVirvM  (the  friend  of  God). 
'Aber  ^U  another  son  of  Shdlekh,  is  the  father  of 
Kahtdn  (jji^*  Kahtdn^s  son,  Ya'rob  v^  ^^^^ 
the  first  man  who  was  greeted  with  the  title  of  King 
JCW  by  his  children.  This  is  the  most  glorious 
and  most  cursed  name.  Some  say  this  title  had 
been  in  use  before  him,  with  the  kings  of  el-Hirah. 
Kahtdn  is  the  father  of  all  the  Yemenites, 
as  we  shall  mention  in  the  (forty-second)  chapter 
of  this  worki  which  is  inscribed  ^*  Yemen,  the 
Origin  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Country,  and  the 
various  opinions  thereon/'  He  was  the  first  man 
who  spoke  Arabic;  at  least,  he  first  made  the 
meaning  clear  by  terminations  v!^l* 

Yokt&n  ^UaS^  Ben  'Aber  Ben  Sh^lekh  was  the 
father  of  Jorhom  j^^  who  was  the  cousin  of  Ya'rob. 
The  Jorhomites  dwelt  originally  in  Yemen,  and 
spoke  Arabic;  in  subsequent  times  they  emigrated 
to  Mekka,  according  to  the  traditions  respecting 
them,  which  we  shall  give.  The  children  of  Kat(ird 
]j^  are  their  cousins.  In  subsequent  time, 
God  made  Ismail  settle  amongst  them,  and  he 
married  into  them,  so  that  they  were  the  uncles  of 
his  children. 
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The  believers  of  the  Old  Testament  maintun 
that  Lamek  S^  is  still  alive ;  for  God  said  to  S&m, 
*'  I  will  preserve  him  for  ever,  whom  I  make  the 
guardian  of  the  body  of  Adam/'  Sdm  buried  the 
coffin  OyAj  of  Adam  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  and 
appointed  Lamek  as  guardian.  Sim  died  on  Friday, 
in  the  month  of  Il(il,  six  hundred  years  of  age:  he 
was  succeeded  in  his  mission  by  Arfakhshad  *x&Aj\ 
who  attained  an  age  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years:  he  died  in  the  month  of  Nfsan.  After  him 
followed  his  son  Sh&lekh :  he  died  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  old,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
'Aber,  who  cultivated  the  country.  In  his  days 
quarrels  arose  in  different  places  of  the  earth:  he 
died  in  an  age  of  three  hundred  and  forty  years. 
His  son  F&legh  succeeded  him:  he  was  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  years  old  when  he  died.  We  have 
spoken  of  him  and  of  the  confusion  of  languages 
,JlJLaj  which  took  place  during  his  life  at  B&bel. 
His  successor  was  his  son  Ar'au  ^t  (Reu),  and 
during  his  life  Nimrdd  the  giant  was  bom,  according 
to  some  accounts.  Ar*au  died  in  the  month  of  Nis&n, 
two  hundred  years  of  age.  His  son  Sb&rukh  ^^\& 
took  his  place:  during  his  days  the  worship  of 
idols  and  of  images  is  said  to  have  been  introduced, 
owing  to  several  causes.  He  attained  an  age  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years.  He  was  replaced  by . 
his  son  Nuhiir  j^M  who  followed  the  good  exam* 
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pie  of  his  fathers:  during  his  life  were  earthquakes: 
— -^bere  had  never  been  any  before  him.  He  is 
the  inventor  of  the  arts  of  life  (^^t,  and  of  different 
instruments.  In  his  lifetime  the  Hindus  and  other 
nations  formed  themselves  into  bodies.  He 
lived  one  hundred  and  forty-six  years^  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Tdrah  ^^IJ ;  this  is  the  name  for 
Azar*  jjl  the  father  of  Ibrahim.  In  his  days  Nim* 
rdd  Ben  Kan'&i  rose.  Under  en-Nimrdd  the  prac* 
tice  of  worshipping  fire  and  light  f  came  first  in 
use,  and  he  introduced  certain  (holy)  orders  in  their 
cultus.  There  were  great  troubles  and  wars  in  this 
age  in  the  world.  New  empires  and  provinces  were 
formed  in  the  east  and  west.  It  was  at  this  time 
when  the  stars  and  their  predictions  began  to  be  an 
object  of  study.  The  heavens  were  divided  into 
regions,  and  astronomical  instruments  were  invented. 
Man  began  to  understand  the  meaning  of  all  these 
things.    The  astrologers  observed  the  aspect  of  the 


*  Asar  is  the  name  of  the  father  of  Abraham  in  the  Koria 
(Sarah  yi.  r.  74) ;  Ter^h  is  his  name  in  the  Bible  (Genesis  xi. 
26).  The  name  Asar,  which  means  <<fire,"  and  the  <*  planet 
Mars,"  is  by  no  means  of  Arabic  invention ;  for  Abraham's  father 
is  called  Athar  by  Eusebius.  It  is  a  favourite  name  amongst  the 
ttar-and-fire-worshippers.    (Hyde,  de  Relig.  vet.  Ptrs.  p.  64). 

t  The  Moon  was  considered  as  the  concentration  of  light, 
whilst  the  Sun  is  the  centre  of  fire.  (Tradition  of  Wahb  Ben 
Monabbih.) 
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heaven  for  the  coming  year^,  and  its  prediction^ 
and  told  en-Nimr(id  that  a  child  would  he  honit 
who  would  expose  the  folly  of  their  dreams^  and 
do  away  with  their  worship.  En-Nimriid  ordered 
the  child  to  be  killed;  but  Ibrahim  was  concealed* 
T&rah,  who  is  the  same  person  as  Azer,  died  at  the 
age  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  years. 


•  The  wordt  of  the  original  are  fyfss!i\  \  J^r^  Jii  3 
SUll  ^Ub  ^11.  Tdli*  means  cnriginally  the  pdnt  of  the 
horiion  where  it  it  cot  by  the  paraUel  of  the  obtenrer  in  the'cast» 
or  the  section  of  the  horison  of  which  that  point  is  the  middle.  It 
is  therefore  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  Arabic  astrology 
Sa^^t  ^\3^\  (literally  the  four  tent^les) ;  Vis^  the  Zenith, 
^UxmJI  ]amy  the  Nadir  jsiji\  «>J^  the  Tfli*,and  the  same  point 
of  the  horison  in  the  west  ^\Ji\.  The  planet  which  is  in  the 
moment  when  the  sun  enters  into  the  sign  of  the  Aries,  in  theTVMTy 
or  in  the  10th,  lilh  4th»  1 1th,  9th,  5th,  or  drd  degree  of  ascen- 
non,  or  comes  soonest  to  one  of  these  points,  b  the  Regent  of  the 

ml 

year  ^1  wJ^  ^  SamJI  v^>^*  ^^  ^  ^^  Regent  exerrisea 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  the  world  during  the 
year,  the  whole  constellation  of  the  beginning  of  the  Tomal 
equinox  is  called  JumJI  ^^Ue  by  the  way  of  ellipsis,  instead 
of  ^1  ^UJJ  4  (^UO  vX  /Jl  (AW  Ma'sher). 
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FOURTH  CHAPTBR. 

TM  hb^  (ff  Ibrahim  {Abraham)  (h^^<»  thepropheU 
after  him,  and  the  kings  of  the  Children  of  Israel. 

When  Ibrahim  was  grown  up,  he  went  out  from 
the  oaVem  where  he  had  been  concealed,  contem* 
plated  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  reflected  on 
their  meaning.  Looking  at  the  planet  Venus,  and 
observing  how  it  rose,  he  said:  "  This  is  my  Lord  I'* 
When  the  moon  rose,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  much 
brighter,  he  exclaimed:  ''  This  is  my  Lord!*'  But 
when  the  sun  displayed  its  splendour,  he  cried  out 
full  of  astonishment,  '*  This  is  my  Lord*  I"  The 
commentators  do  not  agree  in  the  meaning  of 
the  words  of  Ibrahim  **  This  is  my  Lord/'  Some 
believe  this  to  be  related  by  the  way  of  induction 
and  parable;  whilst  others  are  of  opinion  that  it 
happened  before  he  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  when  he  was  still  striving.  Gabriel  came 
now  to  him,  and  taught  him  his  religion,  and  God 
chose  him  as  his  prophet  and  friend  JJlii-.  (I  have 
to  observe  against  this  explanation  that)  Ibrahim  had 


*  El-Korlin,  Surah  vi.  versM  76—78. 
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received  the  strength*  of  Gk>d;  and  he  who  is 
strengthened  by  God  will  be  kept  pure  fiom  sin 
and  fall»  and  from  any  worship  besides  the  One  the 
EtemaL 

Ibrahim  blamed  his  people  for  their  idolatry. 
When  they  were  annoyed  by  the  disdain  with  which 
Ibrahim  scorned  their  gods,  and  which  had  attracted 
public  notice,  en-Nimrdd  threw  him  into  the  fire: 
but  God  converted  the  fire  into  coolness,  and  he 
was  preserved  t.  The  fire  did  not  flame  any- 
where on  earth  on  that  day. 


*  ^(  oJmj  or  ^«x^I  hu  nearly  (he  lamo  meaning  as 
^'difine  grace,**  only  pushed  a  little  flirther.  Edueattoui  or 
interest  and  the  spirit  of  the  time^  is  with  most  persons  the  sole 
foundation  of  their  religious  and  political  principles ;  and,  as  their 
selfishness^  or  want  of  intelligence  and  experience,  does  not  aUow 
them  to  appreciate  the  opinions  of  others,  or  to  defend  their  own» 
they  take  refuge  to  divine  authority,  maintaining  that  th«r  own 
infatuation  is  tlie  effect  of  divine  inspiration  or  predestination,  and 
the  principles  of  thdr  adversaries  a  diaboUcal  artifice.  EI* 
Mas'ddl  shows  himself  here,  and  in  his  opinion  on  the  Imimship» 
much  more  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  than  was 
general  in  his  ^e  amongst  the  Sonnites. 

t  EUKoran  loL  verse  20  (edit.  Fliigel).  In  order  to  inerease 
the  numher  of  miracles,  and  to  find  an  opportunity  for  an  edii^^ni^ 
comment,  the  Rahbins  rendered  tnVS  *nM  <"  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees"  (Gen.  xi.  31)  by  **  fire  of  the  Chaldees;**  for  *nH>  sir,  means 
^  fire ;"  and  added  the  above  story,  which  Mohammed  inserted  la- 
the Kor&n. 

Oi 
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After  Ibrahim  had  passed  the  eighty-sixth  or 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  Ismail  was  bom  to  him 
by  Hdjir  ^U  who  was  a  slave-woman  to  Sdrah  ijm* 
Sdrah  was  the  first  person  who  believed  on  Ibrahim. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Batuwil,  the  son  of  Ndhur, 
and  uncle  of  Ibrahim.  This,  however,  is  contro- 
verted, as  we  shall  mention  hereafter. 

Lilt  l»p/ the  son  of  U&r&n  Ben  TArikh  Ben 
Ndhtir,  was  Ibrahim's  nephew,  and  one  of  those 
who  believed  on  him.  God  sent  Liit  to  the  five 
towns;  viz.,  Sodiim  f^«x^f  Ghomdrd  l^^f  Adrdmd 
U^U  Saghdrd   l^U,   and  Safdm  t^U.     The 

people  of  Liit  were  MUtafikah*  sCu^l.   Some  com- 

mentators  derive  this  word  from  jCil,  afak,  '*  a  lie.'' 
God  alludes  to  this  in  the  Kor&n  in  the  words 
tg^S  SlCur^l  ^  These  five  cities  were  situated  be- 
tween esh-Sh£m  and  the  Hejdz,  near  the  two  Syrian 
provinces  Jordan  and  Palestine.  The  spot  of  these 
towns  is  barren  up  to  our  time  (33^  a.h.),  and  the 
stones  are  marked  with  shining  black  lines.  Liit 
lived  about  twenty  years  amongst  these  people,  and 
preached  to  them;   but  they  would  not  believe: 


*  El-Korin,  Surah  xi.  Terse  91  (edit.  Fliigel) ;  comp.  M.  L. 
Dubeux*  note  to  his  transktion  of  Tabtrf,  vol.  L  p*  144 ;  I  suspect 
Miiqfikah  is  a  corruption  of  some  Hebrew  word. 
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therefore  this  punishment  of  God  came  down  iipon 
them,  as  it  is  related  in  the  K01&*. 

When  Uijir  had  borne  Isma'fl  to  Ibrahim, 
Sdrah  became  jealous  of  her;  Ibrahim  took,' there* 
fore^  Isma'il  and  HHjir  to  Mekka,  and  settled  them 
there.  This  is  related  in  the  Kor&nf/in  the  words 
of  Ibrahim: — *•  O,  my  Lord,  I  made  some  of  my 
children  dwell  in  a  barren  valley,  at  thy  sacred 
house!''  Gfod^  hearing  their  praj^ers,  gave  them 
the  Jorhomites  and  'Amfilikites  ^^Uult^  ^^  as 
companions  in  their  solitude,  and  made  men  love 
them. 

The  people  of  Liit  were  destroyed  in  the  time 
of  Ibrahim,  on  account  of  their  corruptiout  as  it  is 
related  in  the  Kor^n^. 

God  ordered  Ibrahim  to  sacrifice  his  son:  he 
showed  himself  ready  to  obey;  but  when  he  had 
laid  him  down  on  his  face,  God  ransomed  him  with 
a  noble  victim  j. 

Then  Ibrahim  and  Isma'd  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  house  (the  temple  of  Mekka).  When  Ibrahim 
was  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old, 
S&rah  bore  him  Ishak.  There  is  some  dispute 
about  the  sacrifice  of  Ibrahim;  some  think  that 


*  Surah  vii.  yen.  78—82 ;  xi,  xr.  and  xxyxu 

t  Surah  ii. 

X  Surah  xi. 

$  El-Korun  xxxvii.  vene  107  (edit  Fliigel). 
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Ishak  was' to  be  the  victim^  whilst  others  maintain 
it  was  Isma'flL  If  it  was  to  take  place  in  Min&  (a 
▼alley  near  Mekka),  it  was  Isma'il,  for  Ishak  never 
came  into  the  Hejiz;  and  if  it  was  to  take  place 
in  Syriat  it  was  Ishak ;  for  Ismail  had  never  been 
in  Syria  again,  after  he  had  been  carried  away  from 
that  comitry. 

Sdrah  died,  and  Ibrahim  married  Kftiird  I^^Mf 
who  bore  him  seven  sons;  Zimrdn  ^}j^^9  Yokshdn 
^Uj^.,  Meddn  ^\^y,  Madyan  (jjj^^f  Nishdn  ^l&I 
(Ishbak),  Shukh  ^>a,  and  Kir  j3^.  Ibrahim 
died  in  Syria^  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  of 
age :  God  revealed  to  him  ten  sacred  books. 

Ishak  married  Rabekd,  a  daughter  of  Batuwil^ 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  she  gave  birth  to 
el-'Ais6  and  Ya'kdb',  who  were  twins,  but  el-*Ais(i 
was  first  bom.  Ishak  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
nearly  blind,  when  they  were  bom.  He  made 
Ya'kdb  the  chief  over  his  brothers,  and  the  succes- 
sor in  the  prophetic  mission.  To  el-'Ai'sti  he  gave 
the  sovereignty  over  his  children.  Ishak  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  years  of  age  when  he  died, 
and  he  was  buried  with  his  father,  the  *' Friend  of 


•  See  1  Chron.  i.  32. 
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God.''  The*  pUbe  where  they  were  hurled  U  well 
known;  it  is  eighteen  miles  firom  Jerusalemy  in  a 
mosque  which  is  called  the  mosque  of  Ibrahim^  and 
the  fields  of  Ibrahim. 

Ishak  ordered  his  son  Ya*kiib  to  go  to  Syriftt 
and  commissioned  him  and  his  twelve  children  with 
the  prophetic  office.  Their  names  are  R6bil» 
Shuna'i!in»  Uwi,  Yeh<idd»  Yessdjlr^  Zebdldn,  Yiison 
Benydmin*. 

Ya'kdb  was  in  great  fear  of  his  brother  eWAlsii, 
but  God  protected  him:  Ya'kiib  possessed  five 
thousand  five  hundred  sheep,  and  gave  to  his  bror 
ther  eU'Aisd  the  tenth  part  of  these^  in  order  that 
he  might  not  do  him  any  harm,  and  fpr  fear  of  his 
impetuosity.  After  God  had  protected  himi  )ie 
had  no  longer  to  be  in  fear;  (hence  he  refused  to 
deliver  the  tithes;)  but  he  was  punished  in  his 
children,  for  having  broken  his  promise.  God  said 
to  him:  ^'Thoi;  hast  not  obeyed  my  command; 
hence  the  children  of  el-*Ai8U  shall  dominate  five 
hundred  and  fifty  years  over  thy  children/'  This 
was  the  space  of  time  from  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans  to  the  conquest  of  that  city 
by  *Omar  Ben  el-Khattdb,  during  which  period  the 
Children  of  Israel  were  in  slavery. 
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YiSflof  wa8  the  favoorite  of  Yalciib.  His  bro^ 
thOTs  envied  him,  and  their  jealousy  gave  origin  to 
the  story  between  Yiisof  and  his  brothers,  which 
God  relates  through  the  tongue  of  his  prophet  in 
theKortfni^. 

Ya'k6b  died  in  Egyptj  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  years :  Ydsof  carried  him  to  Palestine,  and 
buried  him  at  the  tomb  of  Ibrahim  and  Ishak. 
Yiisof  died  also  in  Egypt,  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  old. 

They  laid  his  body  into  a  coffin  of  stone,  closed 
it  with  lead,  and  covered  it  with  a  varnish  which 
keeps  out  air  and  water,  and  threw  it  into  the  Nile, 
at  the  town  of  Memphis  iJUU,  where  there  is  the 
mosque  of  Yiisof.  Some  say  Yiisof  ordered  that 
he  should  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  his  father 
Yalc6b,  at  the  mosque  of  Ibrahim.  In  his  time 
lived  Ayyiib  (Job) ;  his  full  name  is  Ayyiib  Ben 
Amiis  Ben  Dez&j  (Zeerah?)  Ben  Da'wdyfl  (Reul?) 
Ben  el-Aisd  Ben  Ishak  Ben  Ibrahim  (jdy«t  ^^^  k^^A 
^jji  Jb^^t  ^^»^  ya^  Jl  ^^jj  _Ue1^*>  ^i  gl)*>  ^j^ 
^ji^^  He  was  in  Syria,  in  the  district  of  Haurdn 
(^y];^$  in  the  highland  of  Damascus,  from  whence 


*  In  the  twelfth  chapter,  which  U  therefore  inscribed  <<  The 
Surah  of  Joseph/* 
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the  plain  is  watered/ and  in  el-Jdbiyah^;*  He  &ad 
a  great  fortune,  and  was  blessed  with  many  ddU 
dren.  God  proved  him,  bereaving  him  of  his  pro- 
perty and  children. 

He  bore  this  trial  with  patience,  and  Gk)d 
restored  to  him  what  he  had  possessed.  His  story 
is  related  in  the  Kordnf  •  The  mosque  of  Ayyiib, 
and  the  spring  in  which  he  washed  his  body,  are 
famous  to  this  day  (332  a.h.):  they  are  not  far 
from  Nawd  tp  and  eUJauldnt  (^!^>4>t  ii^  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Jordlin,  between  Damascus  and  Tiberias. 
The  distance  of  this  mosque  and  spring  from  the 
town  of  Nawd  is  about  three  miles.  The  stone  oh 
which  Ayydb  rested  at  the  time  of  his  affliction, 
when  his  wife  died  of  puerperal  fever,  is  still  in  that 
mosque. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  Pentateuch  and  other 
ancient  books^  maintain  that  M<isa  Ben  Mishd  Ben 
Yfisof  Ben  Ya*k<ib  cJu-^.  ^^  ^^^S^  (^  ^y^ 
v^yuu  ^  was  a  prophet  before  Mdsa  Ben  Amrdn 

i:>^J^  ti^'  v/r>^  (Moses),  and  that  it  waahe  who 
sought  eUKhidhr  Ben  Melkdn  Ben  Fdlegh  Ben 


*  EUJabiyah  S^ULt  is  the  name  of  a  bill  and  village  belong- 
ing to  Damascus  ( Atb&r  el-Bilad). 

t  Surah  xxi,  verse  83,  and  Surah  xxxviii.  verse  40.    ' 
t  This  is  probably  the  valley  of  Ajalon :  the  author  of  the 
Jihannuma  (p.  659)  gives  this  name  to  a  mount  near  Damascus. 
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^Aber  BenShfleh  Ben  Arfakhshad  Ben  Sdm  Ben 

Some  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  isay  eUKhidhr  was  the  same  person  as  Hidh- 
riin  Ben  'Imdyfl  Ben  Elffaz  Ben  eU'Aisii  Ben 
Ishak  Ben  Ibrahim^;  be  was  sent  as  prophet  to  his 
nation,  who  were  converted  by  him. 

Mfisa  Ben  'Amrdn  Ben  Fdhit  Ben  Ldwi  Ben 
Yalciib*  was  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  flr'aun 
(Pharaoh)  the  giant.  Fir'aun*s  name  was  el-Walid 
Ben  Mos'ab  Ben  Moawiyah  Ben  Abi  Nomair  Ben 
Abn.Holiis  Ben  Leith  Ben  Hdrdn  Ben  'Amr  Ben 
*Amdlik\  He  was  the  fourth  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
Egypt,  and  a  man  of  great  stature,  who  enjoyed  a 
long  life.    The  Children  of  Israel  had  fallen  into 


«  KUdhr  b  taid  to  be  meant  under  the  **  Senrant  of  God,** 
mentioned  in  the  Korim  (Surah  xriii.  64),  as  having  been  met  by 

MOMi. 


e;?  uli^  cjf  *^  (^  u->M'  ^'  cj*  ^  ^>'  ci^ 

(i3  51^)  jaUe  {jjiv^ 
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davery  after  the  death  of  YtS8of»  and  lived  under 
great  afflictions.  The  aoothsayera,  astrologers,  and 
conjurors  informed  Rr'aun  that  a  child  wonld  he 
bom,  Tvhich  would  make  an  end  to  his  power,  and 
perform  great  things  in  Egypt.  Fir'aun  was 
frightened  by  this  prediction,  and  gave  orders  to 
kill  the  children.    The  mother  of  Mdsa  exposed 

her  child  on  the  Nile  jIaJI  by  the  command  of  God, 
as  it  is  related  in  the  Korin*. 

At  the  same  time  lived  the  prophet  Sho*a!b, 
His  full  name  is  Sho'aib  Ben  Thoriel  Ben  Da'wdyel 
Ben  Marlk  Ben  'Ankd  Ben  Madyan  Ben  Ibrahlmf, 
^jji  \j^  ^^  ^j^  e^  >V*  i^y^iz^  Vft«* 

f^-;^'  ti^  ti^  ^^* 

He  spoke  Arabic  and  was  sent  to  the  inhabitants 

of  Madyan  (as  a  preacher).     When  Miisa  had 

taken  flight  from  Fira'un,  he  went  to  the  prophet 

Sho'aib,  and  married  his  daughter,  as  it  is  related 

in  the  Kordn:};.    God  ordered  Musa  to  lead  the 


*  Surah  xx.  39. 

t  The  names  of  the  forefathers  of  Sho'alb  are  yariously 
spelt  in  different  MSS.,  and  by  different  authors;  but  aU  a|pre<e 
that  one  of  them  was  Madyan,  •'.  e^  that  he  was  a  Madyanite. 
He  is  identified  with  Jethro,  but  I  think  without  sufficient  reason, 
probably  the  destrucdon  of  Madyan  by  an  earthquake  gaTO  an 
opportunity  for  inventing  the  story  of  a  preacher  to  whom  the 
inhabitants  did  not  listen,  and  to  assign  the  fatal  catastrophe  to 
this  sin.    Compare  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  page. 

}  Surah  vii.  verse  83. 
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chfldren  of  larael  into  et-Tfh  st(fl\  '^i  their  numW 
amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  adults^  besides 
those  who  had  not  attained  ripe  age. 

The  tables  which  God  gave  to  Mtisa  on  the 
mount  Sin&  U^  jy^  were  of  emerald,  and  the 
writing  was  in  gold.  When  M6sa  descended  from 
the  mounti  and  saw  that  the  children  of  Israel  were 
worshipping  the  calf,  he  was  so  much  shocked  at  it 
that  the  tables  fell  from  his  hands,  and  broke.  He 
gathered  the  pieces  and  put  them,  with  other  things, 
into  the  Tabiit  es-Sakinah  SlXjIo^^U  which  was 
placed  in  the  tabernacle  J^t.  The  tabernacle 
was  intrusted  to  Hdrun,  for  he  was  the  bearer  of 
the  prophetic  office  of  this  age,  ^;Uyt  ^.  The 
revelation  of  the  Pentateuch  to  Musa  Ben  'Amr^ 
was  completed  when  he  was  in  the  desert.  Hdrun 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  ihount  Mowdb, 
vV*  (or  ^\y)  which  is  not  far  from  the  mountains 
of  esh-Shardh  St^t  and  from  the  mount  Sindf. 

His  grave  is  well  known;  it  is  in  a  frightful 
cavern,  in  which,  sometimes  at  night,  a  great 
murmur  is  heard  which  frightens  every  living 
being  :{:•     Some  say  he  is  not  buried,  but  only  laid 

*  The  detert  near  mount  Sinai, 
t  Another  copy  bears  from  et-Toh(ir,jj^^t 
}  The  volcanic  action  which  manifests  itself  in  some  places 
near  the  mount  Sinai,  by  a  great  noise  which  proceeds  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  raising  sometimes  the  sound  to  which  this  {ms- 
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into  that  cavern.  This  cavern  is  very  curious^  as 
we  have  said.  Seven  months  after,  M6sa  died  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Some 
authors  state  that  Musa  died  three  years  after 
U&Tun,  and  that  he  entered  esh-Shdm  (Syria) »  and 
fought  there  with  the  'Amalikites  Jut  Udt,  Korbd- 
nites  (jj^liH^t  Madyanites,  and  other  tribes^  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  God  gave  to  Miisa 
ten  books,  which  completed  the  number  of  one 
hundred  sacred  codes.  Subsequently  God  revealed 
to  him  the  Pentateuch  in  Hebrew^  which  contains 
commands  and  prohibitions,  permissions  and  inter- 
dictions,  regulations  and  decrees.  It  is  in  five  sifr 
jLm^,  which  means  ^^books."  Mdsahad  made  the 
ark  in  which  the  covenant,  SJuCjt  was  preserved, 
of  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  mithkals  of 
gold. 

The  high-priest  after  Hdrdn  was  Yusha*  Ben 
Nim,  ^^  ^^  ^yi  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
Although  Musa  died  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old,  he  bore  not  a  trace  of  an  advanced  age;  nor 

sage  alludes,  has  been  observed  in  ancient  dmes,  and  mentioned  by 
Procopius,  and  by  modern  travellers,  (M .  Gray,  Dr.  Seetxen,  &c.,) 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Madyan,  and  the  other  places  which  are 
said  not  to  have  listened  to  the  exhortation  of  Sho'alb,  have  been 
destroyed  by  a  volcanic  eruption  and  earthquakes,  as  Ab<!il-Fed£« 
(Hist  Anteislamitica,  ed.  Fleischer,  page  31,)  relates. 

*  The  word  is  Hebrew  *^go  and  is  hardly  ever  used  by  the* 
Arabs  but  in  speaking  of  the  Bible. 
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appealed Hdnm  old:  both  retained  the  appearanee 
of  youth.  After  Mdsa's  death  YAsha'  led  the 
laradites  into  Syria*  This  country  was  then  in 
possession  of  giant  kings  of  the  *Amallkites  jyU« 
and  others.  Yiisha'  sent  expeditions  against  them, 
and  had  many  engagements.  He  conquered  Arih4 
\^Ji  (Jericho)  and  Za*r*,  in  the  Ghaurj^^Uorlow 
country  <m  the  Dead  Sea,  which  repels  divers,  and 
in  which  no  fish  or  living  creature  can  exist,  as  it 
has  been  observed  by  the  author  of  the  logic  (Aris- 
totle)t,  and  other  authors  of  ancient  and  modern 
time.  The  Dead  Sea  receives  the  waters  of  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  through  the  river  Jordan.    The 

*  I  take  this  for  the  Arabic  name  of  Kirjath«Jearim,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  cities  conquered  by  the  Israelites  (Josh,  xi, 
1 7);  there  is,  besides,  some  analogy  of  sound  between  Jearim  or 
Ye'arim,  which  is  the  plural  of  rrv^  Ya'rah,  and  ^j  Za*r; 
the  meaning,  however,  is  (^posite  to  the  Hebrew  word,  which  means 
a  forest,  or  a  place  rendered  impenetrable  by  shrubs,  whilst  jftj'ifS 
b  explained  in  the  K4m(is  as  a  place  without  herbs.  But  Yearim 
is  perhaps  the  name  of  the  tribe  who  had  their  quarters  in  this 
town;  for  Kirjah  n^p  means  generally  a  city.    El-Firdsabadi 

mentions  a  town  of  the  name  ot  ji\  so  called  after  a  daughter  of 
Lot,  and  AbdUFedi  (edit.  Reinaud,  p.  48.)  gives  this  name  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  so  that  it  is  very  likely  we  ought  to  read  Zoghar 
instead  of  ZaV«  This,  however,  would  not  alter  the  affinity  of 
this  name  with  Jear,  for  as  there  is  no  &  in  Hebrew,  a  must  be 
used  instead  of  it. 

t  E2  y  Imr  tiawfp  fivBakeyovet  row f  cV  noXmor^  rouAni  X//u^» 
fit  ^  ialntlifipd^ff  vw^eat  Mpmmnf  i)  ifro(uyiop  iwwrkiw  mlod 
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water  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  eomes  from  the  lake 
Kafrael-Kera*6ii  ,:^^t  tr>r«»  whichiafai  the  dii- 
triot  of  Damascus.  The  Jordan  runs  a  great  dis- 
tance through  the  Dead  Sea  without  mixing  with 
its  water;  but  in  the  middle  the  water  of  the  Jordan 
sinks.  Nobody  knows  how  it  comes  that  the 
water  of  the  lake  is  not  increased  by  the  accession 
of  this  riveri  which  is  very  considerable.  There 
are  long  stories  and  accounts  related  respecting  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  we  have  inserted  in  our  'Akhbdr 
ez-Zemdn  and  Kitdb  el-Ausat,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  stones  found  there,  which  have  the 
shape  of  a  melon,  and  are  of  two  varieties.  They 
are  called  the  Jews**stone,  and  have  been  described 
by  philosophers,  and  used  by  physicians  against 
the  stone  of  the  bladder  f ;  this  stone  is  either  male 

caradvfo^  Korit  rov  Zdarat.  (Meteor.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  p.  432,  a; 
Genevae,  1605.) 

*  The  name  of  this  lake  b  Tarioiisly  tpelt  in  yariouf  MSSL, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  which  is  the  correct 
reading;  for  other  Arabic  authors  (Ab(il-Fedi,  edit  Rwnaud, 
p.  48;  Jeh&inum&,  p.  555,  &c.)  call  it  the  lake  of  B&ni&8,ftt«ia 
neighbouring  town  which  had  anciently  the  name  Fuieai,  or 
Cnsarea  Philippi,  and  on  eoins^ira  OoMif,  as  if  Paneai  had  been  the 
name  of  the  snow  mountain  on  which  the  town  b  situated.  M^th' 
ancient  authors  the  lake  has  the  name  Samochonitb,  which  has 
also  no  reference  to  the  name  which  el-Mas'{id!  gives  to  it.  Fw» 
haps  it  is  connected  with  Kaferlii,  which  is  the  name  of  a  town 
twelve  miles  from  Paneas,  in  Shultens*  Index  Geographicus. 

t  Ibn  en-Naf Is  (p.  43,  edit.  Calcut)  and  other  Arabic  phy- 
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or  female:  the  male  stone  is  useful  for  men/the 
female .  for  women. ,  Another  production  of  this 
lake  is  bitumen^  which  is  called  j^;^.  There  is 
only  one  lake  on  earth  in  which  no  living  being  is 
to  be  found,  and  this  is  a  lake  in  Aderbijdn,  on  which 
I  haye  sailed.  It  is  situated  between  the  city  of 
Ormiahf  and  el-Maraghah>  and  is  known  there  by 
the  name  of  Kabuddnf.  Some  ancient  writers 
enter  into  the  causes  why  no  living  being  can  exist 
in  the  bead  Sea.  Now,  although  they  do  not 
reflect  upon  the  lake  Kabudan^  one  must  naturally 
conclude  that  the  same  causes  must  be  active  there. 

sicians  praise  this  stone  against  lithiasisy  and  it  may  be  that  this 
Toleanic  production  is  of  an  alcalish  nature.  Avicenna  (lib.  ii. 
p.  lSO)y  however,  denies  its  litholytic  properties.  Mr.  Maundrel 
found  a  kind  of  bituminous  stone,  which  answers  to  the  descrip* 
tion  given  by  Arabic  authors  of  the  Jews'-stone,  excepting  the 
rise;  for  he  says  that  he  saw  stones  of  this  sort  two  feet  square. 
Dr«  Daubeny  found  it  to  be  simiUir  to  that  of  Ragusa^  in  Sicily. 

*  Although  all  copies  bear  Ameniay  I  thought  it  quite  safe 
to  change  it  into  Ormiah  Sa^U  for  this  is  a  celebrated  city  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  lake,  from  which  it  has  its  name  in  other  writers, 
being  called  the  lake  of  Ormiah,  and  which  claims  the  honour  of 
bemg  Zoroaster's  birth-pkce. 

t  The  copy  of  Cambridge  comes  nearest  to  the  true  reading 
of  this  name  (ijbj^xT),  bearing  ^\dyS%  of  which  the  copyists 
made  generally  ^I^JOT  or  ^b^.  After  the  researches  of 
Saint  Martin  (M6moires  sur  TArminie,  Paris,  1818,  tom.  i. 
p.  17),  t&ere  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all  these  corruptions  are 
intended  to  express  the  Armenian  name  of  this  lake,  which  is 
Kliabodan. 
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The  king  of  Syria^  es-Somalda'  Ben  Hauber 
Ben  M&lik»  marched  against  Yiisha*,  and  they  came 
to  several  engagements ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
the  king  was  killed,  and  Yiisha*  took  possession  of 
his  whole  kingdom.  Ytisha*  came  in  contact  with 
other  kings  of  the  Giants  and  Amalekites,  and  sent 
corps  towards  Damascus.  Ydsha*  Uved  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.  His  full  name  was  Yiisha* 
Ben  Nun  Ben  Ephraim  Ben  Ydsof  Ben  Ya'ktib 
Ben  Ishak  Ben  Ibrahim.  Some  say  Yiisha*  opened 
his  military  operations  with  the  war  against  the 
Amalekite  king  Samaida'  Ben  Hauber  ^Ju*^ 
/{y^ijji  whose  dominions  were  in  the  country  of 
Allah,  towards  Madyan.  *Auf  Ben  Sa'id  el«Jor« 
homi  ^J4^  (<xiu.)  Juiui  ^jji  iiyft  says,  in  allusion 
to  this:— - 

**  Doest  thou  not  see  Ibn  Hauber  the  ^Amalekite 
at  Allah:  he  is  heated  and  thin  on  account  of  the 
agitation  which  he  is  in,  being  invaded  by  an  army 
of  eighty  thousand  Israelites^  partly  without,  partly 
with  armour. 

"  The  forces  of  the  'Amalekites,  who  march  after 
him  on  foot,  climbing  and  running,  offer  the  same 
appearance:  as  if  they  had  never  been  amongst  the 
cavahy  of  Mekka. 

**  Somaida*  has  never  been  in  calamity  before*/* 


*  The  last  two  disticbs  are  only  in  the-copyitf  Cambridge. 

il 
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Iti  some  Tillage  of  the  BeM,  in  Syria,  there 
was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bala'am  Ben  B&'iir 
(Beor)  Ben  Samtim  Ben  Ferstam  Ben  Mdth  Ben 
lAt  Ben  Hdr&n,  who  had  answered  the  call*:  his 
people  urged  him  to  curse  Ydsha^  Ben  Ndn;  hut 
he  was  unable  to  do  it.  He  advised,  therefore, 
some  'Amalekite  king  to  send  handsome  women 
towards  the  army  of  the  Israelites.  They  ap« 
preached  to  the  women,  and  were  punished  with 
the  plague,  which  killed  seventy  thousand  of  their 
men.  Bala^am  is  the  person  of  whom  it  is  said 
in  the  Kor&nf,  that  he  had  received  the  signs  of 
God,  and  that  he  apostatized. 

Ytisha*  Ben  Ndn  died  when  he  was  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  of  age.  After  him  Kdleb  Ben 
Ydfennd  Ben  Bdridh  Ben  Yehtidd  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  Ytisha*  and  K&leb  en* 
joyed  the  particular  grace  of  God. 

£1-Mas'iid{  says,  I  found  in  another  copy  (of 
the  Pentateuch)  that  Kiishdn  el-Kofri:{;  was  eight 

*  To  answer  the  call  of  somebody*  means  generally  to  jmn 
one's  partyt  here  it  means  that  he  professed  the  religion  of  God, 
to  which  everybody  is  called.  The  Arabs  give  to  the  history  of 
Balaam  a  somewhat  different  version  from  that  which  it  has  m  the 
Bible.  (Numb,  suui.;  xxiv.  14;  Micvi.5;  2  Pet  iL  15;  Jndeii.; 
Rev.  ii.  14.)    See  D'Herbelot,  voce  Balaam. 

f  Surah  viL 

X  He  means  Cushan-rishataim.  El-KoM  means  the  unbe* 
iiever. 
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years  the  ruler  of  the  Israelites  after  Yiisha%  until 
he  died.  'Othn&yil  Ben  Amaydyfl  Ben  K&an 
(Otbnieli  the  son  of  Kenaz),  of  the  tribe  of  Judat 
ruled  forty  years,  and  killed  Kiish  Jijf  (Cushan- 
rishataim),  one  of  the  ^ants,  who  resided  at  M&ib 
«^U  of  the  Delkd.  After  him  the  children  of 
Israel  fell  into  idolatry,  and  God  permitted  that  the 
Kana*anites  should  subject  them  ten  years*  After 
this  period  they  were  ruled  by  'Amlfil  el-Ahbdrl* 
^U^^t  3^  (the  high-priest)  forty  years.  His  sue* 
cessor  was  Shamwfl  (Samuel),  who  reigned  until 
Taldt  C0^\h  (Saul)  came  to  the  throne.  During  his 
reign  the  invasion  of  Jdl6t  o^^  (Goliath),  the 
king  of  the  Berbers  of  Palestine,  took  place. 

EI-Mas*iidi  says,  according  to  the  version  after 
which  we  began  to  relate  this  history,  the  head  and  ^ 
administrator  of  the  affairs  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
after  Y6sha\  was  K&ieb  Ben  Yilfennd,  and  after  him 
Finehds  Ben  el-'Oziz  Ben  Hdriin  (Aaron)  Ben 
'Amr&nf,  who  was  twenty  years  the  judge  of  the 


*  Probably  Heli  is  meant:  in  tbit  case  his  name  ought  to  be 
written  •^V^  'Il&n.  Compare  p.  102,  infra.  El-Ahbiri  means 
generally  a  Jewish  doctor,  and  not  high-priest  as  here. 

t  jyJl  ^^  fjm[^3  The  copy  of  Leyden  bears  eU*Oiir« 
Phinehas  the  high-priest  was  the  son  of  Eleaxer,  and  not  of  Osit. 
We  learn  from  the  Chroiueon  of  the  Samaritans,  which  has  been 
translated  by  Hettinger*  that  Osis,  the  fifth  high-priest  from 

H  2 
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IsraeUtis.  He  put  the  books  of  Moees  into  a  cop- 
per  vessel,  shut  its  opening  with  lead,  and  took 
it  to  the  rock  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  This 
was  before  the  temple  was  built.  The  rock  split, 
and  in  the  cavity  so  formed  another  projecting  rock 
presented  itself.  When  Finehfis  had  placed  the 
vessel  upon  this  rock,  the  cavity  closed,  and  was  as 
before**^.    After  Flneh&s  Ben  eU'Oziz,  the  Israelites 

Aaron,  hat  concealed  lome  lacred  Tetiela.  It  is  Tcry  likely  that 
eUAbs'ddi,  and  the  author  of  the  said  Chronicon,  who  b  AhCiU 
Path  Ben  Abfil-Hatan,  hare  used  the  lame  aourcet. 

*  Hiis  rock,  which  rises  about  man's  height  from  the  level  of 
the  ground,  is  covered  with  a  cupola,  and  on  the  side  of  the  rock 
stands  a  chapel,  and  it  enjoys  still  the  veneration  of  the  Moslims. 
(Jihjnnumj,  Constant.  1732,  p.  565.)  EUKaswInl  gives  in  his 
work,  Ath&r  el-biUd,  several  other  instances  of  veneration  for 
'  stones  in  Syria,  as  the  stone  sacred  to  Sho'alb  at  Kafermen Jah 
S JJU^iTf  the  stone  sacred  to  Job  in  the  Jaul&iy  &c.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  various  stones  which  were  almost  worshipped  in 
Arabia,  besides  the  bkck  stone  of  Mekka,  one  might  ahnost 
suppose  this  gross  fetishism  formed  one  time  a  part  of  the 
national  religion  of  the  Semitic  nations,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
aerolithes,  which  may  be  very  frequent  in  those  volcanic  coun- 
tries ;  hence,  Sanchoniathon  ascribes  the  origin  ci  this  practice  to 
the  god  Ccslus,  saying  they  are  living  and  animated  stones. 

jKu  further  instances  of  the  practice  of  consecrating  or  wor- 
shipping stones,  may  be  brought  forward,  the  example  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xviii.  18),  the  testimony  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
(Strom.,  lib.  vii.)>  and  the  practice  of  Arnobius  (Cent.  Gen.,  lib.  i.) : 
**  Si  quando  conspexeram  lubricatum  kpidem,  et  ex  olivas  unguine 
lubricatum,  tanquam  inessei  vis  pnesens,  adulabar,  affabar." 
(Compare  Cahnet,  voe$  Stone.) 
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were  ruled  by  KtSshin  el-Atim  (Cushan-rishi^m), 
the  king  of  Mesopotamia,  for  Uiey  were  fallim  into 
idolatry,  for  which  they  had  to  endure  eig^t  years' 
hardship.  Then  was  'Othn&yfl  (Othniel)  Ben 
Y6fenn£,  the  brother  of  K&leb,  of  the  tribe  of  Juda, 
judge,  forty  years.  After  him  they  were  subjected 
by  Aghlm  (Eglon)^  the  king  of  Mow&b,  who  kept 
them  under  great  oppression  eighteen  years.  Then 
was  Ah<!id,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  their  judge 
fifty*five  years.  When  he  had  been  thirty-five 
years  judge,  the  age  of  the  world  was  four  thousand 
years:  this^  however,  is  controverted  by  chronolo- 
gers.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shfi'dn  (Sham- 
'  gar,  the  son  of  Anath).  Then  they  were  conquered 
by  Bills  (Jabin),  the  Kanaanite,  king  of  Syria^ 
twenty  years.  Then  ruled  a  woman,  of  the  name 
of  Dabiird  (Deborah),  who  was,  according  to  some 
authors,  the  daughter  of  her  predecessor.  She 
joined  with  herself  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bdrfik, 
forty  years.  After  her  they  were  conquered  by  the  ^ 
chiefs  of  the  Madyanites^  viz.,  'Urib  (Oreb),  Zemeb 
(Zeeb),  B6ri£,  Ddra'  (Zebah),Salan&  (Zahnunna), 
seven  years  and  three  months.  Then  Jida'iin 
(Gideon),  of  the  family  of  Menashfi,  forty  years. 
He  killed  the  kings  of  the  Madyanites,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Abu  M&likh  (Abimelech). 
Then  Th6W  (Tola),  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
twenty-three  years.  Then  N&s  (Jair),  of  the  family 
of  Menashfi,  twenty-two  years.    Then  the  kings  of 
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AmnUbi '  (AmmoD)»  eighteen  jrean  and  three  months. 
Then  Yeht^  ( JephthcJi),  of  Beit  Lehm,  seven  years^. 
Then  Samsdn,  twenty  years.  Then  they  were  sub* 
jected  by  the  kings  of  Palestine  forty  years.  Then 
'B&a  (Heli),  the  high-priest*  forty  years.  In  his 
time  the  Babylonians  conquered  the  children  of 
Israelf  took  the  ark,  through  which  the  Israelites 
had  expected  to  gain  the  victory  over  them,  and 
they  carried  it  to  BdbeL  They  made  the  Israelites 
and  their  children  captives,  and  carried  them  off 
from  their  homes. 

At  the  same  time  happened  what  is  related  of 
the  people  of  Hizkfl  (Ezekiel),  who  went  out  from 
their  homes  for  fear  of  death  (of  the  enemy),  although 
they  were  thousands  in  number.  God  said  to  them 
^^Die;''  and  when  they  were  dead,  he  restored 
them  to  life  agam.  Then  they  were  visited  with 
the  plague,  and  only  three  tribes  of  them  escaped 
death  f.  One  tribe  took  refuge  on  the  sea-shore, 
the,  other  to  some  island  of  the  sea,  and  the  third  to 


*  fJL  Ckfyf  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  fleth,  or  Incarnation."  The 
form  more  firequentlj  uied  to  ezpreii  incarnation  and  natorali- 
iation,  is  ^^l^^l    (Ibn  Khaldfin,  Proleg.,  Ub.  i.) 

t  KoHbi,  Surah  ii.  yerie  244,  edit.  Flugel.  The  tendency  of 
this  story  of  the  Korixk  is  to  show  that  it  is  of  no  avail  to  fly 
from  an  i^iemy;  for  God  can  restore  the  dead  to  life,  and  destroy 
men  in  thousands  by  the  plague  as  well  as  by  war.  The  fabld 
owes  its  ongin  probably  to  Rabbinical  traditions  invented  as  a 
comment  upon  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  EzekieL 
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the  Bummits  of  the  mountaioB:  after  many  adven* 
tares  they  came  back  to  their  homea^  and  aaid  to 
Hizkfl^  ^^  Hast  thou  ever  heard  of  a  people  that  had 
to  experience  what  we  have  encountered  f^'  Hizkd 
answeredf  '*  Noj  I  have  never  heard  of  a  people  who 
have  taken  flight  from  God  as  you  have  done/*  Ood 
sent  after  seven  days  again  the  plague  amongst 
them»  and  they  died  all  to  the  last  man, 

After  'Udn,  the  high-priest*  ruled  Ashm&wil  Ben 
Bartihd  Ben  Ndbdr  (Samuel).  He  was  a  prophet, 
and  administered  the  state  of  the  Israelites  twenty 
years.  God  gave  them  peace,  and  blessed  them. 
But  subsequently,  when  they  were  in  new  troubles, 
they  said  to  Ashmiwil,  **  Send  us  a  king,  and  we 
will  fight  in  the  way  of  God/'  He  was  ordered  to 
make  Talut,  who  is  S^ul  Ben  Kfsh  Ben  Abiy&l  Ben 
Sarur  Ben  Bakhiirat  Ben  Asmfda'  (Aphiaii)  Ben 
Benyfimln  Ben  YH'kdb  Ben  Ishak  Ben  Ibrahim^ 
their  king:  he  gave  him  power,  and  the  Israelites 
had  never  before  been  all  united  as  they  were  under 
T&liit.  From  the  emigration  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  under  Mdsa,  to  the  accession  of  T£16t, 
elapsed  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  years  and 
three  months.  T41ut  was  originally  a  tanner,  and 
made  leather.  Their  prophet  Ashmdwil  announced 
to  them,  **  God  has  set  Tfildt  king  over  you/* 
They  answered,  according  to  what  God  says*, 

*  Korln,  Surah  ii.  ^erM  248. 
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^'How  8hall  he  reign  over  us?  We  are  more 
worthy  of  the  sovereignty  than  he;  and  he  is  not  in 
possession  of  a  great  fortune/'  ''  The  proof  of  his 
sovereignty/'  said  Samuel,  ''  shall  be  the  ark,  in 
which  there  is  tranquillity^  from  your  Lord,  and 

*  The  word  which  I  raider  by  tranquillity  it  seMnah 
KfSifj  ^  SJJ^Lf)*  This  18  not  considered  as  an  Arabic 
word  by  kzicographers,  and  I  have  found  it  only  in  one  instance^ 
besides  in  the  above  sentence  from  the  Koraut  in  a  passage  of 
Ibn  Khald(in  (Prolegomena,  MS.  of  Leyden,  folio  112»  verso), 
which  runs  thus,  if  the   MS.  is  correct:— jj  SI^Ia^^uu 

^   Sj^lfT   oJf   jj^S   jCji   ^  o^\   ^^3    s^ 

SfS^^  ^^  ^  iXaT  ^y  ''The  rulers  will  have  obtained 
an  arbitrary  and  absolute  power  over  the  subjects;  hence  they 
win  encroach  upon  all  their  money  by  introducing  customs,  or 
monopolies,  or  confiscations  of  private  property  on  or  without 
suspicion.  The  soldiers  will  become  daring  in  this  phasis  towards 
the  rulers;  for  they  have  lost  their  vigour,  and  the  enthusiasm  for 
their  own  cause  and  caste  is  declining:  they  have,  therefore, 
nothing  better  to  expect.  The  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
setting  the  gratuities  (and  changing  them  into  regular  pay),  and 
by  making  enormous  expenses  for  them,  will  fail,  and  they  will 
find  no  friend.'' 

Maracci  and  Sale,  in  their  commentaries  to  the  Kor£n,  and 
after  them  De  Saey,  in  Us  Chrestom.  Arabe  (tom.  ii.,  p.  77)f 
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the  relics  of  the  signs  (which  God  had  given  to 
former  prophets)/!    The  ark  remained  ten  years 


fbUow  the  opinion  of  fono  Arabio  interpreters  of  that  book» 
and  eontider  the  word  tt  the  Hebrew  nT3tf  ^h^kmahf  whieh  it 
derived  from  ^j^ji^,  to  r^H^iohefuiUU  to  kjiritfii^  and  means 
the  divine  j)r##^fiet  in  the  temple  of  Jemsalem,  which  drofefrom 
thenoe  the  princes  of  the  air  (genii  of  the  Arabs),  and  made  it 
qukts  then  it  means  also  inspiration,  and  in  the  Targums  or  the 
Chaldee  paraphrases  it  is  nsed  for  Holy  Ghost  (Calmet,  Dict« . 
of  the  Bible)*  This  signification,  however,  would  be  quite  con- 
trary to  the  ideas  of  Mohammed,  who  probably  took  up  the.  term 
without  connecting  a  clear  idea  with  it ;  for  things  of  which  we 
do  not  understand  the  meaning,  or  which  have  none  at  all,  are 
most  edifying.  Some  commentators  of  the  Kor^n  say,  therefor^ 
the  t4b(it  es-saktnah  was  an  ark  given  to  Adam,  which  contained 
the  portraits  of  all  the  prophets  up  to  Mohammed.  For  as  there 
are  many  false  prophets  who  have  wrought  miracles,  whilst  the 
Arabic  legate  of  God  professed  that  he  did  not  perform  any  other 
but  moral  wonders,  it  would  indeed  have  been  the  best  to  have  a 
portrait  to  verify  the  man  who  is  to  be  believed.  This  fabrica^ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  forged .  in  opposition  to  the  Jen&hians, 
jLc^U^U  who  considered  descent  as  the  evidence  of  the  pro* 
phetic  mission  of  a  man ;  and  as  our  author  seems  to  have  been 
very  much  in  favour  of  the  latter  doctrine,  as  it  appears  fttmi 
what  he  says  above,  p.  54,  (compare  the  second  note  to  p.  65, 
euprth)  he  must  have  rejected  this  explanation  of  eakinaht  and 
have  taken  the  word  in  its  first  meaning  as  tranquillity.  This 
justifies  also  the  suggestion  contuned  in  the  first  note  to  p.  73, 
iupra,  which  is  besides  confirmed  by  the  first  six  lines  in  p.  79, 
eupra^  from  which  it  appears  that  el-MasYid!  believed  that  the 
tab(it  (ark,  coffin)  of  Adam  contained  hb  ioJjf,  and  not  the 
portraits  of  the  prophets. 
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at  B&bdi..  Tliey  heard  at  dawn  the  noise  of 
the  angels  flying  roond  the  ark,  and  it  was  carried 
away* 

Jdldt  opi^  (Goliath)  was  very  powerful,  and 
his  troops  and  leaders  were  numerous.  When 
JkUt  (Goliath),  whose  full  name  is  Jdldt  Ben 
B&Kid  Ben  D(y&i  Ben  Hatt&n  Ben  Fdris  Ben  Ndsiid 
Ben  Sim  Ben  Nfih  ^Ifc^  ^  JUi  ^  S^l^  ^  o^U 

cP  (sjf  f *-•  {^  *^>^^  Cir*  ^J^  Ci^»  he^xd  that  the 
Israelites  had  pat  Tdlfit  (Saul)  on  the  throne,  he 

marched  with  several  races  of  Berbers  x^t  from 
PalestinCi  towards  the  Israelites.  Samuel  ordered 
Tdlfit  to  go  out  with  the  children  of  Israel  to  fight 
against  J^ut.  God  sent  them  the  trial  at  a  river 
between  the  districts  of  the  Jordan  and  Palestine; 
which  he  has  related  in  his  book*.  When  they 
were  very  thirsty,  they  were  ordered  how  they 
should  drink:  those  who  doubted,  lapped  like  dogs, 
and  they  were  killed  by  Jdlut  to  the  last  man. 
Saul  selected  from  his  best  troops  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  men,  amongst  whom  were  the  brothers 
of  Ddwud  (David),  and  Ddwud  himself.  The  two 
armies  met,  but  the  battle  was  undecided.  T^ldt 
encouraged  his  men,  and  promised  to  any  one  who 
would  go  out  against  Jdlut  one-third  of  his  king- 


*  Korib,  Surah  ii.  vene  250.     Mohammed  has  confounded 
Saul  and  Gideon.  ( Judg.  vii.) 
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doin,  and  his  daughter  in  marriage;  Diwnd  went 
oat  against  him,  and  killed  him  with  a  Bton6  which 
be  had  in  his  forage-bag.  He  tbi^w  it  with  a 
sUng,  and  Jdldt  fell  on  the  ground.  This  is  related 
in  the  Kordn^^  where  God  says,  '*D&wud  slew 
Jdldt    •    .    •    These  are  the  signs  of  God.'' 

Some  8ay»  Ddwud  had  three  stones  in  his 
forage-bag,  which  united,  and  became  one  stone; 
and  this  they  say  was  the  stone  with  which  he  killed 
J&l(kt  There  exist  several  comments  on  tbis 
stone,  which  we  have  related  in  our  former  works. 
Some  pretend  tbat  it  was  Tdlut  (Saul)  who  slew 
those  who  lapped  from  the  river,  and  acted  con- 
trary to  the  command  of  Qod,  and  not  Jdlut 
(Goliath).  We  have  related  the  story  of  the  coat 
of  mail,  of  which  their  prophet  bad  predicted  tbat 
nobody  could  conquer  J4i<it  except  whom  it  fitted) 
and  which  fitted  Ddwud:  we  have  given  details 
respecting  these  wars,  and  the  river  which  dried  up; 
and  we  have  related  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Taldt  (Saul)t,  and  the  Berbers,  and  their  origin,  in 
our  book  called  the  Akhbdr  ez-zeman,  and  we  shall 
speak  on  it  in  the  following  pages  of  this  work,  in 
a  more  adapted  place,  where  we  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  history  of  the  Berbers,  and  their  dispersion 
over  the  earth. 

*  Koran,  Surah  ii.  verse  250. 

t  It  should  probably  run,  the  kingdom  of  Jfldt,  or  Goliath. 
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God  made  the  name  of  Diwad  glorioii8>  and  that 
of  T&ldt  obscure;  for  Tdldt  refused  to  keep  his 
promise  to  him.  But  when  he  saw  that  D&wud 
became  popular,  he  married  his  daughter  to  him, 
and  gave  him  the  third  part  of  his  possessions,  the 
third  part  of  the  revenue,  the  third  part  of  his 
jurisdiction,  and  the  third  part  of  his  subjects. 
After  he  had  done  so,  he  envied  him,  and  intended 
to  deprive  him  of  them.  But  God  did  not  permit 
it,  and  Ddwud  declared  himself  against  his  inten- 
tions. All  what  Ddwud  did  prospered.  Saul 
died  in  the  night,  under  great  depression  of  spirits, 
whilst  he  was  sitting  on  his  throne.  After  his 
death  the  whole  empire  came  under  Ddwud. 

Tdliit  reigned  twenty  years.  The  spot  where 
Ddwud  killed  J&Kit  is  said  to  be  Baisan,  in  the 
Ghaur,  which  is  a  district  of  the  Jordan. 

God  rendered  the  iron  soft  for  Ddwud^  and  he 
made  coats  of  mail.  Grod  made  the  mountains 
and  birds  subservient^  to  him,  and  they  praised 
God  with  him.  David  had  wars  with  the  people 
of  Mowdb,  in  the  country  of  el-Belkd.  God  re- 
vealed to  him  the  Book  of  Psalms,  in  Hebrew, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Surahs.  He 
divided  them  into  thirds:  one  third  fortells  the 

history  of  Bokhta  Nassar  yai  Cje  (Nebuchadnez* 


*  Kohb,  Surah  xixvUL  yenet  17  and  18. 
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zar)  with  the  Israelites;  another  third  predicts  what 
would  happen  to  them  from  the  people  of  Athiir 
j^t;  and  one  third  contains  admonitions,  (exhor* 
tations,  and  hymns.  There  are  neither' laws  nor 
interdicts,  nor  permissions  nor  prohibitions,  in  the 
Psalms.  Ddwud  was  successful  in  all  that  he  did; 
and  even  those  unbelievers  who  had  a  rebellious 
spirit,  were  filled  with  respect  for  him,  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  He  built  a  house  for  holy  service  at 
Kdrat  eUisl&m*^  that  is  to  say,  in  Beit  el-Makdis. 
This  temple  is  standing  in  our  time  [332  a.h.],  and 
it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Mihrdb  of  .Ddwud. 
There  is  at  present  no  building  in  Jerusalem  which 
is  higher  than  this  temple.  You  can  see  from  its 
top  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Biver  Jordan. 

To  Ddwud  happened  the  story  of  the  two  adver* 
saries,  to  which  an  allusion  is  made  m  the  Book  of 
Godf .  Ddwud,  before  he  had  heard  the  other^ 
passed  the  sentence:  **  He  has  wronged  thee  in 
asking  from  thee  (thy  ewe),  &c.'*    The  commen* 


*  f%M^\  Ij^  KSLToJt  $l4sUnh  meant  the  distriet  of  the 
isUm,  and  is  a  play  of  words  with  the  name  of  Jerusalem, 
with  which  it  has  some  similarity  of  sound,  it  being  pro- 
nounced by  the  Arabs,  Uraslam,  or  AurashUm  ft^XiAJip  or 
simply  Shallam  ^  (el-K6nus,  p.  1647).  Compare  the  twenty. 
eighth  chapter,  infra. 

t  KoHb,  Surah  xxxviiL  yerse  21,  et  seq. 
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taton  to  the  Korin  do  not  agree  respecting  the 
fault  of  D&wttd  (for  which  he  is  hlamed  in  the 
Korto).  Some  give  the  same  explanation  which 
we  have  jast  given,  and  which  is  justified  hy  the 
words  *|  ^*  We  have  made  thee  our  lieutenant  on 
earth,  &c/'  But  some  say  that  the  story  of  the 
two  adversaries  was  a  parable  in  allusion  to  Uria 
Ben  Henan,  and  his  being  killed,  as  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  ''  books  of  the  beginning*'  ^louULI  v^,  and 
in  other  works.  I>Awud  underwent  a  repentance 
of  forty  days'  fasting  and  weeping.  He  had  no  less 
than  one  hundred  wives.  Solaimdn  was  his  son: 
he  showed  great  talents,  and  used  to  be  present 
when  his  fatlier  exercised  the  duties  of  a  judge; 
and  God  gave  him  wisdom  in  speech  and  judgment, 
as  it  is  said  in  the  Koran  f,  'MVe  gave  to  all  of  them 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  &c/'  When  he  was  dying, 
he  made  Solai'min  his  heir.  Ddwud  reigned  forty 
years  over  Palestine  and  the  Jordan.  He  had  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  with  swords,  shields,  and 
good  horses;  they  were  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
full  of  courage  and  vigour. 


*  Korfn,  xxxTiii.  Tene  25.  After  the  words  quoted  itandf* 
in  this,  and  in  lereral  other  instances,  TU^i,  which  I  render  by 
''&e.;*''for  it  eannot  mean  anything  else  bat  ^'and  the  rest  of 

this  VfTM.** 

t  Surah  xxi.  verse  79. 
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/^  III  his  age  floQiished  Lokman  the  "^^^^  b  the 
J  country  of  Allah  and  Madyan:  his  Adl  name  is 
Y  Lokman  Ben  'Anka  Ben  Madyan  Ben  Merwan 

ii>^V^  Cl?*  (^>*)  Cl^*^  Ci?*  ^  tU^  Cir* 
(^^U).    He  was  a  Nubian,  and  a  freed  (dave  of 

Loka!n  Ben  Jesr  j^ma^^  ^  ^.  Lokman  was  bom 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  DHwud.  He  was 
a  slave,  full  of  virtue,  and  God  gave  him  wisdom. 
He  lived  distinguished  by  his  wisdom  and  abste- 
miousness until  Y6nos  Ben  Matta  c^  ^  yj^ 
(Jonas)  was  sent  to  Ninive,  in  the  country'  of 
el-Mausil. 

After  the  death  of  D£wud  his  son  SolaIm£n  was 
the  bearer  of  the  prophetic  office,  and  the  judge. 
He  extended  his  justice  over  all  his  subjects,  his 
government  was  firm,  and  he  held  the  armies  in 
due  submission.  Solal'm&n  began  to  build  the  Belt 
ei-Makdis  (the  temple  of  the  sacred  city),  which  is 
called  the  most  remote  temple  ^^^t  iXacWi^,  round 
which  God  pours  out  his  blessing.  When  he  had 
finished  the  construction  of  the  temple,  he  built  a 
house  for  himself.  This  is  called  in  our  days  the 
Church  of  the  Resurrection*,  and  is  the  greatest 
church  at  Jerusalem;  but  there  are  other  large 


S^USII  Sama&T.      See  Ooliot'  notes  to  Alfergani,  p.  158,' 
and  eastern's  Diet.  Heptagl. 
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chnrdies  besides^  as  the  Charch  oi  Sahyiin  (Sion), 
which  has  been  mentioned  by  D^wudy  and  the 
Church  of  el-Jesmfinfyah^  SaSLmmJLI,  in  which 
D£wad  is  sdd  to  be  buried.  God  gave  to  Solaimfin 
greater  favours  than  to  anybody  before  him,  and 
he  made  subservient  to  him  men,  genii,  birds,  and 
winds,  as  it  is  related  in  the  Book  of  Grodf*  Solai* 
mfin  ruled  forty  years  over  the  Beni  Israel.  He 
died  in  an  age  of  fifty-two  years. 


*  This  ii  probably  the  church  which  Haji  Khal£i  (p.  665) 
ealls  the  Church  of  the  Yirgin  Mary;  for  the  place  where  it  is 
situated  has  with  him  the  name  el-Jesm&niyah.  I  suppose  Jes« 
m<niyah  means  eorporii  ChrUHt  for  the  Christian  Arabs  haye 
formed  a  number  of  words  after  the  genius  of  the  Syriac  and 

Greek  languages,  as  fySy\$  plur*  ^aSUI  person  (of  the  Trinity); 
Cfym[il\  the  human  nature  (of  Christ);  0^3U1  Crodhead 
implying  a  somewhat  different  idea  from  Sx^^^t;  dldP^Vt 
the  union  (of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity ),  and  hence  quite 
different  from  the  pure  Mohammedan  idea  expressed  by  the  word 

^yai*    (Mef&lheVol(im.) 

t  KoHbf  Surah  xxi.  and  xxxriii. 
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FIFTH  CHAPTER. 

The  reign  o/Rakhobo^am  Ben  BoldimAn  Ben  Ddwud^ 
asidtheleraeliteHngewhoeuceeededhim.  Gbncite 
mewnt  of  their  Prophets. 

Aftbr  the  death  of  Solaim&n,  his  sou  R&khobo*aia 
fMAiAj  came  to  the  throne.  He  ruled  at  first  over 
all  the  trihes;  but  subsequently  they  separated 
themselves  from  himi  except  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin.    He  reigned  seventeen,  years. 

The  king  of  the  ten  tribes  was  Yer6boham 
(Jeroboam),  who  had  several  wars,  and  worshipped 
a  calf  of  gold  and  jewels.  God  destroyed  him  after 
a  reign  of  twenty  years. 

Then  reigned  Ahyi  (Abijah),  the  son  of  Rdkho- 
bo'am  Ben  Solaimdn,  three  years.  Then  reigned 
Ahar  (Asa)  forty  years.  Then  reigned  Y^r&m 
(Jehoram),  who  introduced  the  worship  of  idols 
(stars),  statues,  and  images:  he  reigned  one 
year.  Then  reigned  a  woman^  of  the  name  of 
Athal4n  (Athaliah),  who  destroyed  the  descendants 
of  Ddwud,  and  only  one  boy  of  this  family  was 
spared.  The  children  of  Israel,  indignant  at  her 
cruelty,  killed  her,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  and 
made  this  boy  their  king.     He  was  seven  years  of 

age  when  he  came  to  the  throne^  and  reigned  forty 

I 
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yean,  or  less.  Then  reigned  Amasyd  (Amaidali) 
fifty-two  years.  During  his  reign  lived  the  prophet 
Sha'yi  l^ji^.  (Isaiah),  with  whom  he  came  in  frequent 
contact.  He  had  some  wars,  which  we  have  re* 
lated  in  our  book  Akhb&r  ez-zem&n.  Then  reigned 
Y(ithfim(Jotham)  ten  years;  according  to  others, 
sixteen  years.  After  him  reigned  Ahdz:  he  intro- 
duced idolatry,  and  was  an  unjust  king.  One  of  the 
greatest  kings  of  Bdbel,  named  Bdghfn*  ^U, 
marched  against  him.  After  long  wars  between  Ahaz 
and  the  king  of  Bdbel,  the  latter  made  Ah&z  prisoner, 
and  destroyed  the  towns  of  the  (Israelite)  tribes, 
and  their  dwellings. 

During  his  reign  religious  quarrels  took  place 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  S^UYI. 
The  Samaritans  deny  the  prophetic  mission  of 
D&wud,  maintaining  that  there  was  no  prophet  after 
Miisa.  They  chose  their  chiefs  from  the  descend- 
ants of  Hardn  (Aaron)  Ben  'Amrdn,  and  live  in 
our  time  [a.h*.  332],  in  separate  towns,  in  the 
Jordan  and  Palestine,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  town 
called  'Ar£  I^U,  which  is  between  er-Ramlah  and 
Tiberias,    and   other   towns   as   far  as   Ndbolos 

*  Thii  is  a  corroptioD  for  TtglathpiUar^  instead  of  which 
one  copy  hears  jj^tAffXf?  so  that  it  may  be  inferred*  from  the 
great  difference  which  exists  between  the  two  copies,  that  el- 
Mas'fidi  wrote  the  name  correctly,  but  that  it  was  cormpted  by 
the  copyists,  as  it  happened  with  other  names. 
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(NaploQs).  In  this  last^mentioned  dty  they  are 
most  numerous.  They  have  a  (sacred)  mount  which  -' 
they  call  Tfir*  j^,  and  they  offer  there  prayers  at 
certain  times.  They  sound  bells  of  silver  at  prayer 
time,  and  it  is  they  who  say,  ^'  Do  not  touch  me  t*' 
They  believe  that  Ndbolos  is  the  sacred  town  (Belt 
el-makdis)ti  and  the  town  of  Ya'kdb,  and  that 
there  is  the  place  where  his  flock  grazed.  The 
Samaritans  are  of  two  sects,  which  are  separate 

I^IS^I  J«  These  are  the  words  of  the  original  in  the  copy  of 
I^eyden.  De  Sacy  quotes  this  passage  thus,  in  his  Chrestomathie 
Arabe  (torn.  ii.  pp.  342  and  843)  ^-^^   aI   ^Sj  3^  ^^ 

l^jflS^I  ^  CA^  juXft  s^UM  f^y.9  and  translates  ac* 
cordingly:  lis  ont  la  une  montagne  nommie  Tor*b£rik.  Les 
Samaritains  font  la  priere  sur  cette  montagne  dans  les  t^mps 
destines  a  ce  pieux  exerciee.    The  MS*  of  Cambridge. bears 

t  Isstachri  (edit.  Moeller*  p.  31)  says  nearly  the  same  thing  i 
here  are  hb  words:  ^    •^S  ^ytt^  UjmXjiJS  lU^iU^jjLfU 

iUu  sij^  y^  Jj^  ^W  (jj(iWXl  ^^  yi\^  l«;  5W 
i*ji  l^.  El-Edrisl  transcribed  this  passage  in  his  work,  and 
corrupted  it  thus:— j^x^^  -  -  -  8^U»  U^nXm  gJL^U 
s^  Vt  (^  Jo.)  d^sg^yj  y  S^UI  Ji  cHJOLI  U^^J^t 
XljJc*  ya^  uLi^  ^.  U  ^jjftkJU  (^yc4  ^l^  3  ^ins^y 
9yi.  N&bolos  is  the  town  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  believe  that  nowhere  Samaritans  are  found  but  in  this 

I  2 
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from  each  other,  as  they  are  separate  from  the 
other  Jews.  One  of  the  two  sects  is  called  Kiishiin  * 
JJ^^i  and  the  other  Diishdn  (or  Riish&n)  ^Uy> 
{j^^*  One  of  these  two  sects  believes  that  the 
world  has  no  beginning  f,  and  other  dogmas  of  this 
naturet  which  I  forbear  to  mention,  for  fear  of  being 
too  tedious  in  a  work  which  professes  to  treat  on 
history,  and  not  on  opinions  and  doctrines  of  sects. 
Ah&z  had  reigned  seventeen  years  before  he 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  king  of  Babylon.  In 
his  captivity  a  son  was  bom  to  him,  who  received 
the  name  Hizk!yd  U»^  (Hezekiah).  He  kept  up 
the  religion  of  the  true  God,  and  gave  orders  to 
destroy  images  and  idols.  During  his  reign  Senna* 
h&rfb  v^jU^Mj  the  king  of  Bdbel,  marched  against 
Jerusalem.    He  had  several  wars  with  the  Israel- 


town*  ftc  (Rotenmiiller,  Analecta  Arabica,  pars  iiL  p.  3^— 
Compare  Jauberi's  Translation,  torn.  i.  p.  335.) 

This  may  serve  as  an  example  how  Oriental  writers  are  some* 
times  misled  by  corrupt  readings,  and  may  illustrate  the  note  to 
page  117  of  thb  Tolnme;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
fault  is  to  be  attributed  to  el-Edrlst  himself,  and  not  to  the  copybts, 
since  it  is  found  in  the  copies  of  Oxford  and  Paris. 

*  If  the  Cuthflsans  derive  their  name  from  Cush,  or  Scythia, 
ihe  spelling  is  here  more  correct  than  in  the  Bible  (2  Kings  xviL 
94i  30;  Esra  iv.  1,  2) ;  for  there  it  b  AID  Kuik^  XoitB. 

f  Arabic  scholastics  make  a  distinction  between  xiJS»  which 

is  the  term  used  here,  and  A\\ :  the  former  meaning  what  has 
|io  beginning*  and  the  latter  what  has  ndiher  beginning  nor  end. 
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itesi  and  suffered  great  loss;  but  finally  he  took 
many  tribes  prisoners.  Hizkiya  reigned  till  he 
diedi  twenty-nine  years. 

After  Hizkiyd  his  son  Manashd  (Manasseh) 
reigned.  He  killed  the  prophet  Sha*y&,  and  gave  a 
bad  example,  which  was  followed  by  his  subjects. 
God  sent  Constantine,  the  king  of  er-Rdm^i  against 


*  *<The  Lord  brought  upon  them  the  captains  of  the 
host  of  the  kmg  of  Attyria»  which  took  Manasaeh  among  the 
thorns,  and  bound  him  with  fettert,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon. 
And  when  he  was  in  affliction  he  besought  the  Lord  hit  God 
....  And  [God]  brought  him  again  to  Jerusalem,  into  hie 
kingdom."  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  ll»  12»  13.)  Pet^viua  believes  that 
this  Assyrian  king  was  the  Berodach-baladan  of  the  Scriptures 
(2  Kings  XX.  12),  and  Mopdom/iiradof  of  the  Chronological  Tablet 
of  Ptolemy.  As  the  copyists  put  frequently  a  known  word  instead 
of  a  name  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  we  may  suppose  that  el* 
Mas'ddl  wrote  Mardokeropad,  king  of  At(ir,  (see  our  note  to 
page  31  of  this  volume,)  of  which  the  copyist  made  Constantine» 
king  of  er-R(im;  for  el-Mas'(id1  was  well  acquainted  with 
Ptolemy's  Chronological  Tables,  and  quotes  them  in  the  Tanbth. 

But  in  comparing  this  passage  with'  the  words  of  et«Tabarfi 
(who  was  one  of  the  sources  whence  el-Mas'(idS  derived  his  inform 
mation),  preserved  by  Ibn  Khald(in  (MS.  of  Leyden,  No.  1250, 
vol,  ii.  fol.  44,  verio)f  we  feel  inclined  to  ascribe  this  gross  anachro* 

nism  to  our  author's  want  of  attention:  JLJUII   (jUUJl)   ^    3 
iSi\^^    SSX\   ^jy^  UU.  XftlaS>i  Ci^  (jjtf^l    > 

**In  the  fifty-second  (year  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh)  Bysan- 
tium  was  built :  the  founder  of  this  city  was  King  Yiiros.  It  it. 
the  same  town  which  has  been  renewed  by  Constantine,  and 
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him;  whb  invaded  bis  country  with  several  armies, 
put  his  troops  to  flight,  made  him  a  prisoner,  and 
kept  him  twenty  years  in  er-R<im,  in  captivity;  but 
changing  his  former  conduct,  he  was  restored  to 
bis  kingdom.  He  reigned  till  he  died,  twenty-five, 
or,  as  others  say,  thirty,  years. 

His  successor  was  'Arndn  (Amon),  who  nather 
believed  nor  obeyed  God,  but  worshipped  images 
and  idols.  When  his  ungodliness  had  reached  the 
utmost,  Fir'aun  the  Lame  g^^t  v:;>V^  marched 
from  E^pti  with  a  large  army,  against  him,  and 
after  he  had  made  a  great  slaughter  amongst  the 
Israelites,  he  took  him  as  prisoner  to  Egypt,  where 
he  perished.  He  reigned  five  years.  Some  authors 
differ  in  their  account.  After  him  reigned  his 
brother  T6fil  i^jSf  who  is  the  father  of  the  prophet 
Ddnidl  «^U!b.  During  his  reign  el-Bokhta  Nassar 
(Nebuchadnezzar),  the  governor  of  el-'Jrdk,  and  the 
Arabs*  ^jtiS^^SjM,  under  the  king  of  Persia,  who 

called  after  his  name."  (Compare  Eusebiui,  Chronicorum  Canonii 
ad  Olympiadem  30,  a.  ii.)  Now  ueemg  the  account  of  the  €ap«» 
tirity  of  the  Israelites  on  the  same  page  with  the  name  of  Con- 
stantine,  he,  probably  overlooking  a  line,  took  him  for  the  king 
who  made  them  prisoners.  For  a  similar  mistake  of  el-Edrbl, 
owing  to  the  perusal  of  a  corrupt  copy  of  the  author  whence  he 
was  compiling,  see  the  note  to  page  1 15  of  this  volume. 

*  Perhaps  it  ought  to  read  lr&  el-' Arab,  which  is  the  name 
for  Babylonia,  and  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  change  the  read- 
ing, if  Herodotus  did  not  give  nearly  the  same  title  to  Sennaherib, 
calling  him  BiuriXca  *ApafiUip  rt  tuA  *Affcvpimp. 
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was  then  residing  in  Balkh,  the  capital  of.  hii  ^m* 
pire,  marched  a^dnst  the  Israelites;  and  after  he 
had  slain  many  of  them,  he  took  them  to  el-'Mk^ 
into  captivity.  He  carried  also  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  books  of  tlie  prophets  and  the  histories  of  the 
king  away,  which  were  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem^; 
and  threw  them  into  a  well.  The  ark  of  the  coye-: 
nant  fell  also  into  his  hands,  and  he  preserved  it  in 
some  place  of  his  country.  The  number  of  thai 
Israelites  who  were  in  captivity  is  said  to  have  been 
eighteen  thousand.  In  his  time  lived  Jeremiah^  the 
prophet.  El-Bokhta  Nassar  made  a  campaign 
against  Egypt,  and  killed  Pharao  the  Lame,  who 
was  at  that  time  the  king  of  Egypt.-  Thence  he 
proceeded  towards  the  West,  took  the  kings  pri- 
soners, and  conquered  many  towns. 

The  king  of  Persia  had  married  a  woman  of  the 
Israelite  captives,  who  bore  him  a  child,  and  he 
sent  the  children  of  Israel  back  into  their  homes 
after  two  years'  captivity.  When  they  had  re- 
turned into  their  native  country,  reigned  Zorobdbf  1 
Ben  Sals^l  (Zorobabel,  the  son  of  Selathiel).  The 
town  of  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt,  and  what  had  been 
destroyed  was  re-established.  They  got  the  Penta- 
teuch out  of  the  well,  and  their  state  became  flourish-^ 
ing.  This  kmg  devoted  forty-six  years  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  country ;  and  he  ordered  them  to  keep 
the  prayers  and  other  obligations  prescribed  by  the 
Law,  which  had  been  neglected  during  the  captivity* 
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The  Samaritans  believe  that  the  Pentateuch 
which  was  recovered  from  the  well,  was  not  the 
same  which  Mdsa  had  given  to  them^  but  that  it  is 
full  of  fictions,  changes,  and  alterations.  The 
author  of  the  new  Pentateuch  which  the  Jews  have 
is  iZorobdbll,  who  collected  it  from  the  accpunts  of 
those  who  knew  it  by  heart,  whilst  the  genuine 
Pentateuch  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans.  This 
king  reigned  forty-six  years.  Another  version  of 
this  history  says,  that  the  person  who  married  a 
Jewish  lady  was  el-Bokhta  Nassar  himself  and  that 
he  released  the  Jews  from  the  captivity. 

After  Ibrahim  his  son  Isma'f  1  took  charge  of  the 
house  (Ka'baii^  at  Mekka).  God  made  him  a  pro- 
phet, and  sent  him  to  the  'Am^likites,  and  to  some 
tribes  of  Yemen,  to  forbid  to  them  idolatry.  Some 
of  them  became  believers ;  the  most  part,  however, 
remained  faithful  to  the  false  religion.  Ismael  was 
blessed  with  twelve  sons,  viz.,  Nabet  (Nebaiotb), 
Kld&r,  Abdil,  Mibsam,  Maisa'  (Mishma),  Dum&, 
Dowdm*,  Mitd  (Massa),  Heddad,  Taim  (Tema), 
YetArd,  and  NfiOs,  5*-^^  p--*^^  >rf*^'^  J^^  ^^ 
o^^^  l>^y  (^^  *^'^^^  ^^  f '^*^^  ^^*>>-    Ibrahim 


*  Dowlbn  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Cbronicon  i.  29,  30); 
it  crept  in  probably  by  writing  D^ma  twice,  once  wrongly  spelt ; 
•ad  then,  in  order  not  to  have  thirteen  namei,  the  copyists  left  out 
Kedemah,  which  is  the  name  last  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
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declared  Ismail  as  his  suocessori  and  Ismail  in- 
stalled Nabet,  or  according  to  others,  Kld&r»  to' 
succeed  him.  When  Ismail  died,  he  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  mesjid  eUHar&m  (the  temple  of 
Mekka)i  on  the  spot  where  the  black  stone  is; 
After  him  the  charge  of  the  temple  was  intrusted 
to  his  son  Ndbet,  who  followed  the  good  example 
and  religion  of  his  father. 

There  were  several  prophets  and  men  distin- 
guished by  godliness  between  Solaimfin,  son  of 
Dawudi  and  the  Masih  (Messiah);  as  Aramayk 
L^t  (Jeremiah),  D&niy£  (Daniel),  'Ozair  ^yi 
(Ezra)  [whose  prophetic  dignity  is  (Controverted], 
Sha'ya  (Isaiah),  Hizkidl  (Ezekiel),  llyis  (EUas),  eU 
Yasa*  (EUsha),  Yunos*  (Jonas),  DfiUKifl  Jifi«,it. 


*  I  preserve  here,  and  in  other  Scriptural  names,  the  Arabid 
sound;  for  some  changes  are  as  much  sanctioned  by  use  with 
them,  as  in  English  to  say  John  instead  of  Joannes.  BesideSy 
these  corruptions  may  yet  point  out  whence  the  Arabs  hare 
originally  derived  their  Biblical  knowledge.  Some  Hebrew  names 
seem  even  to  have  been  originally  Arabic,  and  to  have  been  pre* 
served  m  the  language  of  this  nation,  as  well  as  in  the  Scriptures. 
Only,  in  putting  the  vowels,  I  follow  in  preference  the  Scripturet, 
when  Arabic  authors  do  not  agree:  some  authors  write  the  K£m(it 
Nomrdd,  whilst  others  write  Namrud  aiid  Nimrud.  I  prefer 
the  ktter. 

t  The  name  of  Dul-Kifl  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Korfo; 
the  first  time  (xxi.  S5)  with  Ismail  and  Idris,  and  the  second 
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and  eUKhidhr*  ^tiLU  A  tradition  reported  by 
Ibn  Ishak  (or  Ibn  'Abb&8)  makes  Aramaj^  a  pions 
and  godly  man  (but  not  a  prophet).  Another  pro* 
phet  of  this  period  was  Zakariyd  (Zacharias),  who 
was  the  son  of  Adan,  of  the  children  of  Dfiwud  and 
the  tribe  of  Juda.  He  was  I  married  to  lishyi^ 
(Elizabeth),  the  daughter  of  'Imrdn,  and  sister  of 
Maryam  (Mary),  the  mother  of  Christ.  'Imrdn, 
who  was  the  son  of  M&r&n  Ben  Yo*&k{m,  was  also 
a  descendant  of  Dawud.  llie  name  of  the  mother 
of  lishya'  (Elizabeth),  and  of  Maryam,  was  Han* 
nab.  Elizabeth  gave  birth  to  Yahya  (John),  who 
was  the  cousin  of  Christ.  His  father  Zakaiiy&  was 
a  carpenter.  The  Jews  spread  the  rumour  that  he 
had  ravaged  Maryam,  and  put  him  to  death.  When 


time  (zuviiL)  with  Innall  and  el- Yaia'  (Eliiha),  to  that  one  may 
infer  that  he  it  a  Hebrew  prophet  who  received  this  name  from 
tome  action  or  eventy  as  Jonas  was  called  D(il-N(in»  from  the 
fish  which  swallowed  him.  Sale  adds  the  following  note  to  the 
second  passage  of  the  Kohln:— *«  Al-Bddawi  here  takes  notice 
of  another  tradition  concerning  this  prophet;  vii.,  that  he  enter* 
tained  and  took  care  of  a  hundred  Israelites,  who  fled  to  him 
from  a  certain  slaughter;  from  which  action  he  probably  had 
the  name  D(il-Kifl  given  him;  the  primary  signification  of  the 
word  ci^fala  being  to  mamtainf  or  take  ear$  of  another.  If  a 
conjecture  might  be  founded  on  this  tradition,  I  should  £uicy  the 
person  intended  was  Obadiah,  the  governor  of  Ahab's  house." 
*  About  el-Khidhr  see  page  90  of  this  volume. 
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he  wii8  aware  of  their  intention^  he  took  refbge  in 
a  tree»  and  hid  himself  in  its  cavity;  but  Satan,  the 
enemy  of  God,  pointed  him  out  to  them.  They 
split  the  tree  in  which  he  was,  and  cut  him  to 
pieces  in  so  doing.  When  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of 
Maryam,  the  mother  of  Christ,  had  given  birth  to 
Yahya  Ben  Zakarfyd,  she  took  flight  with  her  child 
from  some  king  to  Egypt. 

When  he  had  grown  up  God  sent  him  to  the 
children  of  Israel.  He  preached  to  them  what  God 
has  commanded  and  forbidden,  and  they  put  him 
to  death.  There  were  many  rebellions'^  amongst 
the  Israelites.  God  sent,  therefore^  a  king,  of  the 
name  of  Hardfish  (Herodes)^  from  the  East  Under 
him  the  righteous  men  had  the  same  fate  as  Yahya^ 
the  son  of  Zakarfya;  and  it  was  only  after  long 
troubles,  that  he  put  a  stop  to  shedding  blood- 
When  Maryam  was  seventeen  years  of  age  God 
sent  the  angel  Gabriel  to  her,  and  he  breathed  the 
spirit  into  her.  She  was  with  child  of  the  Masfh^ 
Jesus  the  son  of  Maryam,  and  she  gave  him  birth 
in  a  country  town^  called  Beit  Lehm^  which  is  some 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  This  was  in  the  twenty* 
fourth  of  the  first  Kandn.     His  history  is  related 


*  wlx^^t     CfjjS       The  copy  of  Leyden  bean  O  JkT. 
<^Ol^y  t  *^  There  were  many  traditions  among  the  braelitei.'* 
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by  God  in  the  Kor&n*,  and  the  Christians  betieve 
that  Jesus  observed  the  old  religion  of  bis  nation. 
He  read  Qectured  on)  the  Pentateuch  and  other 
ancient  books  for  twenty-nine  or  thirty  years,  at 
Tiberias,  in  the  province  of  the  Jordan,  in  a  syna- 
gogue called  eUMadr&  {jJjM.  A  certain  day  he 
was  reading  the  Book  of  the  prophet  Esaias,  and 
he  saw  in  it  the  passage,  ''Thou  art  my  prophet  and 
my  elect:  I  have  chosen  thee  for  me:''  he  closed  the 
book,  gave  it  to  the  minister  of  the  synagogue, 
and  went  out  saying,  *'  The  word  of  God  is  now 
fulfilled  in  the  Son  of  Manf/'  Some  say  Christ 
lived  in  a  town  called  N&arah  (Nazareth),  in  the 
district  of  el-Lajjdn  i^y^^f  in  the  province  of  the 
Jordan.  Hence  the  Christians  have  (in  Arabic) 
the  name  Nasr^nfyah  ku\yA;i\.  I  have  visited  that 
church:  it  is  in  high  veneration  with  the  Christians. 
There  are  some  coffins  of  stone,  with  dead  bodies 
in  them,  from  which  oil  comes  out,  of  the  consis« 

tency  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  fruits  (Koob  vyv> 
in  which  the  Christians  find  their  blessing. 

The  Masih  came  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  where 
he  found  some  fishermen,  who  were  the  sons  of 
Zabad&,  and  some  fullers.  Matta  (Matthew),  Yo- 
hanna  (John),  Markdsh  (Mark),  and  Lukd  (Luke), 


*  In  the  third  Surah,  and  paisim. 
t  Luke  iv.  IS— 21. 
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Kte  the  four  apostles  who  wrote  the  Gospelt  and 
preserved  the  history  of  the  Masfh:  they  have 
related  in  it  his  birth  and  his  baptism  by  Yahyi 
Ben  Zakariy^  who  is  called  John  Baptist  ^^ 
«x*ii*)ti  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias^  from  which  the  water 
runs  into  the  Jordan;  the  wonders  wrought  through 
him,  the  miracles  with  which  God  honoured  him^ 
and  how  the  Jews  treated  him,  till  he  ascended  into 
heaveUi  when  he  was  thirty-three  years  of  age. 

There  are  long  accounts  of  the  Masfb,  Maryam^ 
and  Yusof  the  carpenter,  in  the  Gospel,  which  we 
forbear  inserting;  for  God  does  not  mention  them, 
(in  the  Kor&i)»  nor  has  his  prophet  Mohammed 
related  them. 
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SIXTH  CHAPTER. 

Tko$0  who  lived  in  the  Fatrahj  that  is  to  $ay,  in  the 
time  between  Christ  and  Mohammed. 

EL-MAfl'^Df  sayB,  many  persons  who  lived  between 
Christ  and  Mohammedt  in  the  Fatrah»  professed 
the  unity  of  God,  and  believed  that  he  sends  (pro* 
phets).  But  whether  there  has  been  a  prophet 
amongst  them  or  not  is  controverted.  Some  allege 
that  Hantalah  Ben  Safw&i  ^lyu^  ^  SJHaub^,  who 
was  a  descendant  of  Isma'fl  Ben  Ibrahim,  has  been 
a  prophett  and  was  sent  to  the  Ashdb  er-Rass*^, 


•  \wJ\  Vfit^StfU  The  Ashab  er-Rass  are  brought  forward 
«•  an  example  in  the  KoHb  (xxv.  40)»  together  with  the  'Adites 
and  Themiidites,  as  a  nation,  who  have  been  ponished  for  not 
lia?hig  listened  to  their  prophet.  The  commentators  of  the 
KoHb  coneeive  aJAb  to  mean  inhahitanUt  and  l)e1ieye»  therefore^ 
cr*Rass  to  be  a  town.  They  havoi  howeyer,  been  so  much  at  a 
loss  to  find  the  site  of  this  town,  that  they  thought  it  might  be  on 
the  river  er-Rass,  or  the  Araxes  of  the  ancients!  Now  $dkih 
hardly  ever  means  inhabitants.  £1-Fair(izab£dl  (p.  763)  gives 
the  following  opinion:—'*  Er-Rass  is  the  name  of  a  well  of  rem- 

Hants  of  the  Them(idites>  in  which  they  smothered  Sy^j  their 
propheti  not  believing  on  him."  This  leads  me  to  think  that 
rati  te  to  be  taken  as  an  infinitive,  and  ashib  er»rass  to  be 
rendered  by  smotherers. 
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who  were  equally  descended  from :  Itma'fl;  and 
divided  into  two  tribes^  one  of  which  was  called 

Kodm&n  ^^1$^,  and  the  other  Yfimin  (j^V.f  or 
Ra'wfl  ^iyiff  both  of  which  were  in  Yemen,  When 
Hantalah  Ben  Safwan  rose  amongst  them»  by  the 
command  of  God»  they  killed  him.  A  prophet  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  received 
therefore  the  revelation  of  God,  that  BohktaNassar 
would  march,  by  divine  command,  against  them: 
and  he  vanquish^  them.  To  this  allude  the  words 
of  God:  '*  When  they  felt  our  strength,  they  were 
agitated  .  •  •  •  dying  and  perishing/'  It  is 
said  that  they  were  Himyarites,  and  this  is  sup- 
ported by  one  of  their  (Himyarite)  poets  in  an 
elegy: 

**  My  eyes  flow  in  tears  for  the  Ash&b  er-Rass, 
the  Ra'wily  and  Kodm&n:  the  punishment  which 
the  tribe  of  the  Kaht&nites  suffered  caused  those  to 
submit  to  God  who  had  refused  to  do  so.'* 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Wahb  Ben 
Monabbih  that  D61-Kamein,  who  is  the  same  per* 
son  with  Alexander^,  lived  after  Christ,  in  the 


*  Other  passages  of  tUs  work  evinoe  an  intimate  acqnaintanoii 
of  el-Ma8*(idf  with  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  th« 
Alexandrian  era.  But  it  is  the  habit  of  Arabic  historians,  and 
particularly  with  our  author,  to  give  the  different  traditions  which* 
they  have  received  literally  as  they  heard  them,  eren  if  thej 
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Fktralu  He  had  a  vision,  in  which  he  saw  himself 
so  near  the  sun  that  he  seized  its  two  extremities 
^jSiSf  the  eastern  and  western.  He  related  this 
dream  to  his  people,  and  they  called  him  ^*  One  who 
has  hoth  horns''  (or  sides  of  the  *  sun)  ^^t^^ 
Many  different  opinions  respecting  him  have  heen 
advanced,  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  works,  the 
Akhb&r  ez-zem&n  and  the  Kitab  el-ausat|  and  we 
shall  give^  a  view  of  his  history  in  those  chapters 
of  this  book  which  treat  on  the  Greek  and  Byzan- 
tine sovereigns. 

In  the  same  way  the  historians  do  not  agree  on 
the  men  of  the  grotto  (the  Seven  Sleepers):  some 
say  they  lived  in  the  Fatrah ;  others  think  other* 
wise.  We  shall  insert  a  concise  account  of  their 
history  in  the  (twenty-eighth)  chapter  on  the  Roman 
emperors  in  this  book.  For  the  rest  we  have 
their  adventures  related  in  the  Kitab  el-ausat,  and  in 
the  work  which  preceded  it,  the  Akhb^  ez-zem&n. 

One  of  the  persons  who  lived  after  Christ,  in 
the  Fatrah,  was  George  i^^^jjf^^    His  birth  fell 


should  be  conyinced  they  are  not  true.  Here  he  states,  more* 
over,  his  authority.  This  anachronism  had  its  origin  probably  m 
a  king  of  Yemen,  who  had  the  name  D(il-Kame1n  from  two  curb 
of  hairj,,  and  who  was  confounded  with  Alexander,  as  he  had  the 
same  epithet-  I  shall  agun  speak  of  this  name  in  the  chapter 
on  the  kings  of  Yemen.  The  name  D(il-Kameln  is  mentioned  in 
the  eighteenth  chapter  of  tlie  Kor&n. 
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within  the  lifetime  of  some  of  the  aposfles.  God 
sent  him  to  the  King  of  el-Mansil,  to  call  him  to 
the  trae  religion,  and  though  the  king  killed  him, 
God  restored  him  to  life,  and  sent  him  a  second 
time  to  him:  the  king  killed  him  again;  but  God 
resuscitated  him  once  more,  and  sent  him  a  third 
time:  now  the  king  burnt  him,  and  threw  the  ashes 
into  the  Tigris.  God  destroyed  the  king,  and  all 
his  subjects  who  had  followed  him.  So  the  story  is 
related  by  believers  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
books  on  the  beginning  and  on  the  biography .  (of 
Mohammed),  by  Wahb  Ben  Monabbih  and  other 
authors. 

Another  man  of  the  Fatrah  was  Habib  en-Nejj&r 
j\jpi\  v'AA^f  who  lived  at  Antiocb,  in  Syria,  where 
there  reigned  a  tyrant,  who  worshipped  idols  and 
images.  Two  disciples  of  the  Masf h  went  to  him, 
to  call  him  to  God.  He  imprisoned  and  ill-treated 
them,  till  they  were  aided  by  God,  who  sent  a  third 
man.  Who  he  was  is  controverted;  but  most 
authors  say  that  he  was  Peter,  which  is  the  Greek 
name  of  the  apostle  who  is  called  Sim'&n  ^^\x^  in 
Arabic,  and  Sham'iin  in  Syriac.  This  is  Sham'Cin 
the  brasser. 

But  many  historians  and  the  Christians  of  all 
sects  are  of  opinion,  that  the  third  apostle,  through 
whom  they  were  aided,  was  Paul,  and  the  two 
others  who  had  been  committed  to  prison,  were 
Thomas  and  Peter.     They  had  a  long  interview 

K 
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with  the  king,  showing  him  miracles  and  proofs: 
they  healed  those  bom  blind,  and  the  lepers,  and 
restored  the  dead  to  life.  Paul  succeeded  in  ob* 
taining  an  audience:  he  gained  his  favour,  and  the 
king  set  free  his  two  colleagues  from  prison.  Habib 
en-Nejjdr*^  came,  and  he  believed  on  them  when 
he  had  seen  their  signs.  God  relates  this  in  the 
Koriin+,  in  the  words,  **  When  we  sent  two  men  to 
them;  but  they  charged  them  with  imposture. 
Wherefore  we  strengthened  them  with  a  third  one,'* 
&c.,  down  to  the  words  **  a  man  came  in  haste.*' 

I^eter  and  Paul  were  killed  in  Rome.  Many 
persons  relate  that  they  were  crucified  with  their 
heads  downwards,  after  they  had  been  a  long  time 
in  contact  with  the  emperor  and  Saiman  ^^j^  C^^) 
the  sorcerer:};.  After  the  Christian  religion  had 
become  victorious,  they  were  laid  in  a  coffin  of 
crystal,  and  deposited  in  a  church  of  that  city. 

We  have  related  this  in  our  Kitdb  el-ausat 
where  we  speak  of  the  curiosities  of  Rome,  and 
where  we  trace  the  history  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  their  dispersion  over  the  earth.     We 


*  A  mosque  in  the  middle  of  the  market  of  Antioch,  tacred 
to  this  Hablb,  was  much  visited  by  pilgrims  at  the  time  of  el- 
Kaswinf(Athirel.bil&d). 

f  Surah  xxxvi.,  from  verse  13  to  19. 

X  Simon  Magus,  to  whose  aeronautics  the  prayers  of  St. 
Peter  made  a. fatal  end. 
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shall  exhibit  a  summary  of  theur  history  in  this 
book. 

The  contriyers  of  the  pit*  ^^^J^\  sA^  U^^ 


*  An  allusion  to  thii  itory  being  fonnd  in  tho  Kor£n»  it^ 
related  in  the  commentaiiet  to  that  book,  and  almost  In  ererj 
Arabic  work  on  geography.  But  modem  authora  enrich  it  with 
edifying  additions  and  pious  alterations* 

The  fact,  as  it  is  related  by  our  attthor»  is  historical»  and 
happened  in  522  a.d.  The  heroism  of  a  Najrinite  matron,  and 
of  a  boy  who  threw  himself  into  the  flames,  gave  rise  naturally 
to  the  popular  tradition  of  the  miracle  which  el-Mas'(idi  relates, 
and  to  which  Mohammed  alluded  three  hundred  years  before 
him. 

Baronius  (Annal.  Eccl.;  Lucn  1741,  Tom.  ix.,  pp.809et 
leq.  ad  annum  522  et  523)  reproduces  the  acta  St*  Ar9thm 
tnarfyriif  who  was  the  chief  of  the  Najranites.  These  acta  are 
exceedingly  curious;  and  to  judge  from  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  written,  I  feel  confident  they  come  from  the  pen  of  an  Arab, 
and  were  possibly  originally  composed  in  that  language.  This 
would  be  an  important  addition  to  the  history  of  the  civiliiation 
of  the  Arabs.  The  frequent  allusions  to  the  Scriptures  evince 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  author  with  the  Bible.  Lam* 
beccius  speaks  for  the  rest  of  another  work  which  exists  in  the 
emperor's  library  at  \^enna,  and  which  was  written  in  Tifsr 
Jiio  at  this  period,  and  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  literary 
activity  of  the  Arabs  befbre  Mohammed;  it  has  the  tide  ^  Abrahii 
regis  Homeritarum  leges  a  St.  Gregentio  Tapharensi  EpiMopo 
composits." 

The  persecution  of  the  Najr&nite  Christians,  and  the  conquest 
of  the  Abyssinians,  are  also  mentioned  by  Procopius  (De  hello. 
Persico  i.,  20),  Cedrenus  (ad  annum  522),  Zonaras,  Nicephorua, 
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also  in  the  time  of  the  Fatrah,  in  the  capital  of 
Nigrto,    in   Yemen,   during   the    reign   of  D^ 


ice.  Comparing  the  Arable  accounts  with  the  Greek  anthon,  it 
is  possible  the  fact  was  this. 

Najr&n  was  favoured  by  nature,  and  so  famous  since  ancient 
times,  that  it  seems  to  have  formed  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
invasion  of  .£lius  Gallus.  The  inhabitants,  ever  anxious,  as  it 
seems,  to  lead  the  Bedouins  to  their  interests,  raised  a  temple  in 
opposition  to  the  Kal>ah  of  Mekka,  which  was  called  the  Ka'bah 
of  Najr&n,  in  order  to  attract  pilgrims*  But  it  seems  that  they 
did  not  fully  succeed,  since  the  town  is  not  mentioned  amongst 
the  markets  of  the  Arabs.  This  failure  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
their  situation  between  Mekka  and  San'a,  both  of  which  were 
sacred  by  age  and  many  popular  traditions,  acknowledged  by 
habit,  and  the  one  protected  by  the  league  of  the  Modhar  tribes, 
whose  centre  it  was,  whilst  the  other  was  the  capital  of  all  the 
Himyarite  tribes:  hence  the  tenets  of  the  Arians,  which  were 
preached  to  them  by  a  monk  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  were  welcome  to  them,  as  they  condemned  the 
black  stone  and  the  idols  of  the  Ka'bah,  to  which  the  Koraishites 
owed  their  power,  and  gave  them  hope  to  come  to  the  possession 
of  the  Ghomdan  at  San  a.  The  sacred  well  of  this  Capitolium 
reminds  one  of  the  Zemzem ;  and  the  four  sides,  painted  in  white, 
red,  yellow,  and  green,  seem  to  have  the  same  origin  as  the 
Ka'bah  (i.e.,  square  building),  of  which  there  were  several  in 
Arabia,  besides  that  of  Mekka;  and,  although  the  Ghomd&n  was 
chiefly  sacred  to  the  planet  Venus,  the  seven  stories,  or  roofs, 
imply  a  dear  allusion  to  the  seven  planets. 

The  mystifications  of  Arianism,  however,  made  no  impression 
upon  th^  sound  minds  of  the  Bedouins.  The  Najr^tes  sought, 
therefore,  in  treason  what  they  had  in  vain  contended  for  through 
enslaving  their  minds;  and  it  is  allowed  by  Christian  authors  that . 
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Nowds*,  who  kiUed  Dii  ShendUrf  yiU^&.  He 
was  a  Jew;  and  having  heard  that  there  were  fol- 
lowers of  the  religion  of  the  Messiah  in  Najr^,  he 
came  himself  there,  sank  pits  in  the  ground,  filled 
them  with  glowing  fire,  and  called  the  inhabitants 
to  the  Jewish  religion:  those  who  followed  him 
were  free;  but  those  who  refused  to  obey  were 
thrown  into  the  fire.  There  came  a  woman,  with  a 
child  of  seven  months,  who  refused  to  abjure  her 


they  had  betrayed  their  country  to  the  King  of  Abysniiia, 
*<Duiiaanu8  (Dd  Now^s)  rex,  tarn,  ut  genos  Christianorum 
vexaret,  quam,  ut  Eletiaano  r§gi  ^thiopum  wkohtiiam  cr€ar§tt 
graviter  aflUxit  ci?e8  urbis  Nagran  in  Homeritide  sit»,  cut  pr»« 
fectus  erat  St  Arethas." 

Du  Now&s,  was  Lord  of  Phare,  which  is  spelt  Taphar  in  an 
ancient  Greek  Menologium,  quoted  by  Pagius ;  so  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  Tifar  ^Ul^  is  meant.  He  professed  the 
Jewish  religion;  for  the  law  of  Moses  had  found  many  prose- 
lytes  in  Arabia  by  its  sublime  simplicity;  and  being  the  protector 
of  Yemen,  he  was  of  course  obliged  to  check  the  conduct  of  the 
Najrdnites,  and  decided  to  eradicate  the  evil  which  was  owing 
to  their  religion.  But  the  Ethiopians  revenged  the  blood  of 
their  brethren,  and  took  possession  of  Arabia,  until  a  reaction 
took  place,  in  which  the  Persians  were  called  in* 

*  Dd  Nowas  means  the  man  with  the  curl,  for  he  had  a  black 
curl  hanging  over  his  back* 

t  D(i  Shendtir  means  the  man  with  ear-rings,  shenitir  being 
the  Himyarite  word  for  ear-ring  i^3.  El-Falrdt&b&df  says, 
D6  Shenatir  had  this  surname,  because  he  had  one  finger  too  many« 
His  proper  name  was  Lakhtl'ah  &uXaL. 
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religion.  She  was  taken  to  the  fire,  and  when  ahe 
was  firightened  God  gave  speech  to  the  child,  and 
it  said,  ^'Go  on,  mother,  in  thy  £uth;  thou  wilt 
not  meet  a  fire  after  this/*  They  were  hoth  thrown 
into  the  fire.  They  were  true  believers,  professing 
the  unity  of  God,  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
Christian  creed  of  this  age  (who  profess  the  trinity). 
Shocked  at  these  cruelties^  a  roan  of  the  name  of 
Dii  Tha'leb&n*  j,UX«S  ^i  (j,UJLiua)  went  to 
Caesar  to  ask  him  for  his  aid.  The  emperor  wrote 
to  the  Nejdshi  (the  king  of  Abyssinia)  about  the  case, 
as  he  was  nearer.  This  gave  ori^n  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Abyssinians  in  Yemen,  who  kept  this  country 
in  subjection  till  (Yusoff)  Du  Yasan  ^yj^^  solicited 
the  assistance  of  several  kings,  which  was  at  last 
granted  to  him  by  Anushirwan,  as  we  have  de* 
scribed  in  our  books,  the  Akhbar  ez-zemdn  and  the 
Kitdb  el-ausat;  and  we  shall  give  a  summary  of 
these  events  in  the  (forty-third)  chapter,  where  we 
speak  on  the  Adwd:{;  and  kings  of  Yemen.  The  story 
of  the  contrivers  of  the  pit  is  mentioned  in  the 


*  Procopius  gives  him  the  name  Kais* 

t  The  name  Y6tof  is  only  in  the  Cambridge  copy.  Yasan 
is  A  Widl  (in  Yemen),  and  D6  Yazan  a  Himyarite  king  who  wu 
in  possession  of  this  W4dl.    (K4m(i8,  p.  1 81 6.) 

t  Adw4  I^SI  is  the  plural  of  D6,  and  means  literally  pot» 
teued  of:  here  it  implies  the  chiefs  whose  surnames  began  with 
DA. 
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Kor&n*,  from  the  word8»  ''KiUed  are  the  con* 
trivers  of  the  pit/*  to  the  words,  "  They  had 
nothing  to  revenge  on  them  but  their  belief  on  the 
almighty  and  glorious  God/* 

Kh&led  Ben  Sin&n  elAbsi  lived  also  in  the 
Fatrah:  his  full  name  was  Kh&Ied  Ben  Sin&n 
Ben'Ayyath  (Ghaith?)  Ben  'Abs  ^^^U-  ^^  aJU 
^yj^  ^^  ci^g  ^^.  He  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  Prophet t»  who  says,  '^  There  was  a  prophet 
who  has  been  destroyed  by  his  nation/'  The  story 
is  this :  a  fire  rose  in  Arabia,  and  caused  a  great 
commotion  and  disturbances  amongst  the  Arabs; 
80  that  fire-worship  was  making  its  way  amongst 
them.  Khaled  took  a  club,  and  struck  on  the  fire, 
exclaiming,  "Begin!  begin!  every  grace  from  God 
alone  we  win :  I  enter  the  flames,  and  they  blaze 
high;  I  come  out  from  them,  and  my  reward  is 
nigh:};:"  and  he  extinguished  the  fire.  When  he 
was  dying,  he  said  to  his  brothers,  "  When  I  am 


*  Surah  Ixxxv.,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  verse. 

t  When  the  Beni  'Abs  sent  delegates  to  Mohammed  he 
seems  not  yet  to  have  been  aware  of  Kh4]ed*B  death;  so  that  it 
appears  this  religious  commotion  was  contemporaneous  with  Mo* 
hammed.     (Siyar  el-Halebf,  Cairo,  1248,  A.H.  p.  378.) 

:|:  The  copies  differ  materially;  I  followed  this  reading:^- 

\M3  (read  ^\/)  ^UJ^  {^  ,^^^^. 
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buried»  a  herd  of  wild  asaes^  of  the  Himyarites^  will 
come,  and  an  ass  without  a  tail,  who  goes  in  front 
of  them,  will  kick  with  his  hoof  on  my  grave. 
When  you  see  that,  open  the  grave,  for  I  shall 
come  forth  from  it,  and  give  you  information  about 
everjrthing/  When  they  had  buried  him,  they 
saw  what  he  had  foretold;  and  they  intended  to 
take  him  out.  Some  of  them,  however,  objected  to 
it,  and  said,  **  We  fear  the  Arabs  will  blame  us  if 
we  disturb  the  rest  of  the  dead/'  When  his  daugh- 
ter came  to  the  Prophet,  and  heard  him  reciting 
(the  words  of  the  Koran):  **  Say!  he  is  the  only 
God  the  Eternal,''  she  said,  **The  same  words 
have  been  used  by  my  father/'  We  shall  further 
speak  of  this  man  in  another  part  of  this  book. 

£UMas*(idi  says,  Ridt  esh-Shanni  ^t  okj 
(uU)l  v^5)  hved  also  in  the  Fatrah:  he  belonged 
first  to  the  tribe  of 'Abd  el-Kais*,  and  then  to  the 
Shann  tribe.  He  was  a  believer  in  the  religion  of 
the  Messiah  (?),  previous  to  the  mission  of  Moham* 
med.  [They  heard  a  voice  from  heaven:  "Three 
persons   on   earth    are    good:    Ri4t   esh-Shanni, 


«  'Abd  el-Kals  Ben  Akili  ^ta5\  /^f  u«^(  «>^  ^^ 
ihe  fiither  of  a  tribe  whieli  belongeid  to  the  Asad  family,  and  had 
its  quarters  b  eUBahraIn*  (Add.  MS.  of  the  Brit.  Museum, 
7596.)  The  Abucei  of  Ptolemy  seem  to  imply  this  tribe,  which 
was  Tery  powerful..    Shann  was  also  a  son  of  Aksa. 
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Bohairah  the  monk,  and  anotlier  man  who  is  to 
come.**  By  the  last  the  Prophet  was  meant*.]  It 
was  observed  that  the  grave  of  every  child  of  Bi&t 
was  bedewed  by  a  slight  rain. 

Another  man  who  lived  in  the  Fatrah  was 
A8*ad  Abu  Karib  el-Himyarit.  He  was  a  believer 
in  the  Prophet  seven  hundred  years  before  his 
mission.    He  said, 

''I  declare  that  Ahmed  is  a  prophet  of  God,  the 
Creator  of  life ;  and  if  I  was  to  live  to  his  time  I 
should  be  his  Vizier  and  his  nephew.** 

He  was  the  first  who  clad  the  Ka*ba  with 
leather,  saying, 

^'  I  clothe  the  house  which  is  to  be  sacred  by 
the  command  of  God^  surrounding  it  with  a  rich 
cover  of  various  colours.** 

Koss  Ben  Sd'idah,  of  the  tribe  of  lydd  Ben 
Nizdr  Ben  M a'add  ^ty  ^^  ^1^1  ^  Sj^U  ^^  qJS 
<xiu  (^  (^0  was  a  philosopher  of  the  Arabs,  and 
believed  that  God  sends  prophets.  It  is  him  who 
said,  *'  Who  lives  dies,  and  who  dies  flies;  and  all 
what  is  growing  devours  what  is  going/^  His 
wisdom  and  intelligence  became  proverbial.    £1* 


*  This  sentence  is  only  in  ihe  copy  of  Leyden. 
t  His  full  name  is    %^^SSS    /^  ^^j^  yt\   OJuAl     ho 
wu  the  middle  Tobba*. 
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A*8h&  ^W  says,  '' Wiser  •  than  Koss,  and 
braver  than  the  inmate  of  the  cavem>  in  the  thick 
wood  at  Khaff&n**  (i.e.  the  lion). 

There  came  delegates  from  lydd  to  the  Pro« 
phet,  and  he  asked  them  about  Koss.  They 
replied  that  he  was  dead;  and  Mohammed  sidd, 
"  It  is  as  if  I  saw  him  in  the  fair  of  'Okdtf  ^^: 
he  was  sitting  on  a  red  camel,  and  said,  *  O  people! 
assemble,  hear,  and  cry,  Who  lives  dies,  and  who 
dies  flies;  and  what  is  growing  devours  what  is 
going.    But  then,  the  heaven  gives  us  information, 

*  El«Ma8'(idf  writes  ^^  •»  iJC^U  ^^^  ^^^  saying  seems  to 
have  been  ^  ^  v^k^t.  See  el-Maidani,  vol.  i.  p.  467,  and 
p.  189;  and  D'Herbelot. 

t  'Ok&t  is  the  fair  in  the  open  country  between  Nakhhh 
Sli^  and  et-T4yif.  It  began  m  the  new  moon  of  D(il-Ki*dah 
and  lasted  twenty  days.  The  Arabic  tribes  used  to  assemble 
there  to  recite  their  poetries,  each  tribe  boasting  of  their  glory 
^^laTbCu*  From  this  fair  the  'Ok&ti  leather  has  its  name. 
The  Arabs  used  also  to  ransom  their  prisoners  at  'Okit^  to  pay 
the  price  of  bloodi  and  to  settle  their  quarrels  before  an  arbitrator 
^l^,  that  the  pilgrimage  to  which  they  proceeded  from  'Ok4t 
might  be  a  ceremony  of  national  unanimity  and  peace.  (MS.  of 
the  Brit.  Museum,  7353.)  The  words  ^  ^  ^Si^\  seem  to 
refer  to  arbitration ;  for  en-Nowairi  mforms  us  that  he  used  to  say, 

the  prosecutor  _c  j|  ^  is  to  bring  evidence,  and  the  defendant, 
if  he  denies  the  charge,  is  to  swear.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
he  acted  as  arbitrator.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  translated  the 
ibove  words,  *<  a  better  arbitrator  than  Koss." 
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and  th9  earth  calls  ua  to  contemplation:  the  aeaa 
raise  waves,  and  the  stars  set:  the  roof  (of  the 
heavens)  is  raised,  and  the  ground  (of  the  earth)  is 
firmly  placed^/  Koss  swore  by  God:  *  There  is  a 
faith  which  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than 
your  religion.  AVhat  may  be  the  reason  that  men 
pass  away,  and  do  not  return?  Do  they  like  to  be 
there?  or  have  they  ended^  and  do  they  sleep? 
They  all  go  the  same  way,  although  their  actions 
are  different/  He  said  (continued  the  Prophet) 
some  verses,  which  I  have  forgotten/' 

Ab6  Bekr  es-Sadik  rose,  and  said,  *^  I  recollect 
those  verses,  O  Prophet  of  Grod  ;'*  and  he  recited 
them  thus : — 

''  We  have  an  example  in  the  famous  men  who 
passed  before  us,  since  I  observe  they  went  towards 
death  without  resistance.  I  observed  the  same  in 
my  contemporaries:   they  fade,  great  and    little. 


*  Ul  ol  &\  ^  UJi^  oU  oU  ^  3  oU  ^\m  ^ 

jy^  jy^.  1^  ue;5"  ^  o'^  !^  A^  d  Cj^  ^ 
^yhy,  ^\^y  ^j^  sJS^  j^  f^y  En-Nowalil 
(p.  137  MS.  of  Leyden,  N.  273)  quotes  these  words  of  Koss, 
adding,  gl^t  o!i  ^€^  c'«>  3^  jt^**  CJ^  I^V^* 
The  solemn  protestation  which  follows  begins  in  en-NowiIrf, 
'^If  there  was  pleasure  on  earth,  we  should  haTO  to  expect 
sorrow  after  this  life.  There  is  a  futh,  Ac.**  These  words 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  which  follow. 
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He  who  is  gone  will  nerer  return ;  and  those  who 
are  atill  alive  will  not  remain  behind.  I  am  sue 
no  exception  will  be  made  where  they  all  go  to*/^ 

The  Prophet  said,  *'  God  may  be  merdM  to Ko88> 
and  I  hope  he  will  honour  him  with  his  bounty.'* 

El-Mas'iidi  says,  Koss  made  himself  known  by 
many  poems,  sentences  of  wisdom,  and  distin- 
guished  actions,  for  an  account  of  which  we  refer 
our  readers  to  our  book^  the  Akhbdr  ez-zemdn  and 
Kitdb  el-ausat,  where  we  have  also  spoken  of  his 
researches  in  medicme  and  soothsaying  from  birds 
and  other  omens,  and  his  knowledge  in  other 
branches  of  natural  philosophy. 

Another  famous  man  of  the  Fatrah  was  Zeid 
Ben  'Amr  Ben  NofaTl  yJS  ^^  ^^i^ji  ^*  Abii 
Za'id,  the  son  of  Zeid  ^j  ^^  <Xaiu»  ^(^  was  one  of 
the  Tenf  (whom  Mohammed  had  promised  that 
they  would  enter  the  Paradise),  and  the  nephew  of 
^Omar  Ben  el-Khattdb.  Being  against  idolatry,  he 
expressed  freely  his  opinion.  EUKhattdb  informed 
the  ignorant  of  M ekka  about  it,  and  gave  him  into 

*  Death  is  the  phenomenon  which  calls  man  to  reflexion, 
although  he  may  still  live  in  that  happy  social  state  in  which  his 
vital  spirits  are  healthy  enough  to  enjoy  the  present,  regardless  of 
the  past  and  futures  hence  elegies  of  this  character  are  frequent 
amongst  the  Bedouins,  and  their  tunes  are  melancholy.  A  beau- 
tiful specimen  is  in  the  Ham&a»  p.  44. 

t  He  must  mean  Sa'd«  See  Reiske's  note  to  Abulfeda, 
Annales  Muslemici,  vol.  L  to  p.  245. 
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iheir  power.  They  persecuted  him,  and  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  a  cavern,  in  Herd  0^J^^^.  He  came 
secretly  to  Mekka,  whence  he  took  flight  to  Syria; 
and  there  he  continued  his  speculations  on  religion, 
till  he  was  poisoned  by  the  Christians.  He  died 
in  Syria.  There  passed  several  things  between 
him,  the  king,  and  the  interpreter,  and  between 
him  and  some  Ghas&nite  king,  at  Damascus,  which 
we  have  related  in  our  former  works. 

Omaiyah  Ben  AU-s-Salt  eth-Thakefl  ^^  S^ytl 
tpji\  cSjai\  ^t  t  is  also  a  roan  who  made  himself 
known  in  the  Fatrah :  he  was  a  poet,  and  a  very 
sound  man.  Being  in  commercial  connexions  with 
Syria,  he  met  there  with  the  believers  in  revelation, 
both  Jews  and  Christians:  he  read  himself  their 
(sacred)  books,  and  knew  that  a  prophet  would 
rise  amongst  the  Arabs.  In  several  poems  he  treats 
on  the  ideas  of  the  followers  of  religion,  describing 
the  heavens  and  earth,  sun  and  moon,  angels  and 
prophets.  He  celebrates  also  the  prophetic  mis- 
sion, the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  Paradise,  and 
hell.  He  sang  hymns  to  God,  acknowledging  his 
unity,  as  in  the  words : 

*  This  is  a  mount  three  miles  from  Mekka,  which  was  a 
favourite  summer  residence  of  Mohammed. 

T  hgsS  is  the  diminutive  form  of  i^\  (a  female  slave),  and 
CJUoIt  18  the  man  famous  m  single  combat.  (Ham&sa,  p.  776 ; 
compare  p.  354.) 
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^' Phase  be  to  GocU  None  is  like  him;  and 
who  does  not  profess  this  troth  is  unjust  against 
himself/' 

The  following  terms  express  his  idea  of  the 
Pbradise: 

'^  There  is  no  idle  talk,  no  sinful  action,  nor  do 
they  contend  for  fame.   This  is  their  eternal  home.*' 

When  he  had  heard  of  the  mission  of  the 
Prophet  he  was  full  of  anger  and  indignation,  he 
came  however  to  Medina^  in  order  to  become  a 
Moslem,  but  envy  made  him  alter  his  resolution  and 
he  returned  to  et-Tiyif.  One  day  when  he  was 
with  a  girl  at  a  drinking  party*  a  raven  came,  uttered 
three  sounds,  and  flew  away  again.  Omaiyah  asked, 
"  Do  you  know  what  the  raven  said?''  they  replied, 
'*  No."  He  announced  that  Omaiyah  would  not 
drink  a  third  cup  before  he  would  die.  The  party 
expressed  that  it  was  not  true,  but  he  continued, 
"  Take  your  cups;'*  and  when  the  third  cup  came 
to  Omaiyah  he  fainted  away,  and  gave  a  long  time 
no  signs  of  life.  Then  he  said,  '*  I  am  at  your 
service !  at  your  service ! — ^You  call  me  to  you.  I 
am  of  those  who  have  experienced  grace  and  not 
returned  the  praise  of  thanksgiving.  If  thou  par- 
donest,  O  God,  thou  wilt  forgive  all;  for  where  hast 
thou  a  servant  who  has  not  done  wrong?'*  Then  he 
said  the  following  verses: — 

**  The  day  of  judgment  is  a  serious  day;  and  to 
think  on  this  day  must  make  the  young  grey. 
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**  Would  to  heaven  I  had  heen  a  shepherd  of 
wild  goats,  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  before  it 
comes  to  me. 

"  Every  life  is  short,  even  should  it  last  an  age 
before  it  ends.** 

After  he  had  said  these  verses  he  sighed,  and  in 
this  sigh  departed  his  soul. 

El-M as'M  says,  antiquarians  well  versed  in  the 
battle  days  of  the  Arabs,  and  in  the  history  of  past 

times,  like  Ben  Ddb  v'i  ti^'  (v'^  >#0»  al-Haithem 
Ben  *Ad{,  Abti  Mikhnaf  Lut  Ben  Yahya  and  Mo« 
bammed  Ben  es-Sdyib  el-Kelbf  ^^\  «^UJt  ^^  x^^f 
state  that  the  following  story  was  the  .origin  of  the 
habit  of  the  Korai'shites  to  put  *'  In  thy  name,  O 
my  God,''  on  the  head  of  their  writings.  OmaTyah 
Ben  Abi-s-Salt,  the  Thakefite,  went  with  a  num- 
ber of  persons  of  his  tribe  and  others  to  Syria. 
On  the  return  of  the  caravan  they  halted  in 
some  station,  and  as  they  were  assembled  at  their 
supper,  a  little  serpent  made  its  appearance  and 
approached  to  them.  One  amongst  them  threw 
sand  on  its  face,  and  the  serpent  went  back  again. 
They  made  themselves  ready  for  the  journey,  packed 
the  camels,  and  set  out  from  the  station,  A  short 
distance  from  it  an  old  woman  came  from  a  sand- 
hill leaning  on  a  stick,  and  said,  **  Why  have  you 
not  been  kind  enough  to  feed  an  orphan  girl  who. 
came  to  you  at  supper?"    They  asked  her,  "Who 
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art  thoa?''  She  answered,  '*  I  am  the  mother  of 
the  creeper*  You  shall  either  perish  in  some  years, 
or  by  the  Lord,  you  shall  err,  dispersed  through 
the  country/*  Then  she  struck  with  her  stick  on 
the  ground  and  said,  stirring  up  the  sand,  **  Long 
be  to  their  homes  the  way,  and  their  animals  shall 
run  away!''  The  camels  became  shy  as  if  every  one 
of  them  had  a  Satan  on  its  back;  nothing  could 
keep  them  and  they  dispersed  in  the  wadi.  We  were 
occupied  in  gathering  them  from  the  end  of  the  day 
to  the  next  morning,  and  we  hardly  succeeded  in 
bringing  them  together.  When  we  made  them 
kneel  down  to  receive  their  burthens  to  continue 
our  journey,  the  woman  made  again  her  appearance, 
did  with  her  stick  as  on  the  first  time,  repeating  the 
same  words;  the  camels  became  shy,  and  we  were 
by  no  means  able  to  keep  them.  The  next  day  we 
attempted  again  to  collect  them  and  to  pack  them, 
but  the  woman  came  once  more,  and  having  done 
as  on  the  first  and  second  times,  the  camels  ran  again 
away.  Tiie  next  night  at  moonlight,  we  were  in 
despair  for  our  animals  of  burthen  .^^  and  we  said 
to  Omaiyah  Ben  Abi-s-Salt,  '^  What  hast  thou  to  say 
on  our  situation?''  He  went  up  the  sand  hill  from 
which  the  woman  came,  and  having  gone  down  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill  he  climbed  up  another,  and 
after  ^e  had  descended  from  that  hill,  he  saw  a 
Christian  chapel  in  which  candles  were  burning,  and 
a  man  with  white  hair  and  beard  was  laying  on  his 
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side  acroBs  the  entranoe.  *^  When  I  stood  before 
him,*'  continaeB  Omaljrah  ia  his  tale,  *'  he  nosed 
his  head,  saying,  '  Hast  thou  a  follower?*  I 
answered,  *  Yes.'  He  asked  further,  'From  whence 
does  thy  companion  speak  to  thee?*  I  replied, 
'  From  my  left  ear/  He  enquired  about  the  colour 
of  his  dress,  and  I  answered,  'He  is  in  black.' 
'  This  is  the  habit  of  the  Genii,  thou  dost  better  not 
do  so.  In  this  affair  one  speaks  to  the  right  ear 
and  the  most  desirable  dress  is  white.  But  what 
do  you  want?'  I  told  him  the  story  of  the. old 
woman,  and  he  said  in  answer,  'Thou  speakest 
truth.  But  she  is  not  true.  She  is  a  Jewish 
woman,  whose  husband  perished  many  years  ago, 
she  will  go  on  playing  the  same  trick  to  you,  / 
and  she  will  destroy  you  if  she  can.'  Omalyah  said, 
•How  can  we  get  out  of  it?'  He  answered, 
*  Assemble  your  camels,  and  if  she  comes  and  does 
what  she  has  done,  say  seven  times  in  a  high  voice, 
and  seven  times  in  a  low  voice,  ^'  In  thy  name^  O 
God!"  and  she  will  not  be  able  to  do  you  any 
harm.'" 

Omaiyah  returned  to  the  caravan,  and  related 
there  what  he  had  heard.  The  old  woman  came 
and  did  as  she  had  done  on  former  occasions,  and 
he  pronounced  Seven  times  in  a  high  voice,  and 
seven  times  in  a  low  voice,  •'  In  thy  name,  O  God.** 
After  that  the  camels  did  not  move.  The  woman 
said,  •'  I  know  your  man,  he  is  white  at  the  top  and 

L 
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black  at  the  bottonu^  They  oontmued  their  journey; 
and  the  next  mormng  they  saw  that  Omaiyah  was 
attacked  with  leprosy  on  his  face*  neck^  and  chesty 
whilst  the  lower  part  of  his  body  was  black.  When 
they  came  to  Mekka  they  related  this  event,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  began  to  put  at  the 
head  of  their  writings,  **  In  thy  name^  our  God 
f^\  SUMilf*'  This  formula  waeTin  use  till  tibe 
Isldm  was  introduced;  then  it  was  replacedbyjhfi 
formula,  **In  the  name  of  the  merciful,  clement 

Omaiyah  had  several  adventures  besides  thisi 
which  we  have  related  in  our  Akhb&r  ez-zemdn  and 
other  works. 

Warakah  (Warikah)  Ben  Naufel  Ben  Asad 
Ben  Abdul-'Ozzfi  Ben  KosaYy  (jj^  Jiy  ci^   »ji> 

lV^  Cl^  ^y^^  ^  e^  "^^^  '^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Khadfjahi 
the  daughter  of  KhowaTlid,  the  wife  of  the  Prophet, 
lived  also  in  the  Fatrah.  The  perusal  of  the  Scrip* 
tures  led  him  to  enter  into  discussions,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  pick  up  knowledge,  and  to  shake  off 
idolatry.  He  informed  Khadijah  that  Mohammed 
would  be  the  Prophet  of  the  Arabic  nation,  but  that 
he  would  be  ill-treated  and  disclaimed  as  a  story- 
teller. He  met  the  Prophet,  and  said  to  him,  **  0 
my  cousin  (dear  friend),  be  firm  in  thy  career,  and 
by  him,  in  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  Warakah, 
thou  art  the  Prophet  of  this  nation.  Thou  wilt  be 
ill-treated,  and  called  a  liar.    They  will  drive  thee 
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out  from  thy  house,  and  fight  agamst  thee.  My  only 
wish  is  to  be  still  alive  theh»  that  I  could  lend  my 
aid  to  the  cause  of  God.'' 

It  is  controverted  whether  he  died  as  a  Christian 
or  as  a  Moslim ;  for  some  authors  say  that  he  was  no 
more  alive  when  Mohammed  entered  his  prophetic 
officci  whilst  others  bring  forward  the  following 
words,  which  he  said  in  praise  of  Mohammed: 

**  He  is  mild,  forgiving,  and  never  revengeful^ 
refraining  anger  and  bitter  feelings  when  he  receives 
injury."  :  . 

Another  man  who  lived  in  the  Fatrah  was 
'Oddsah,  a  freed  slave   of   'Otbah  Ben  Rabi'ah 

*^j  Ci^  h^  4y*  ^^«^  *>  who  was  a  native  of 
Ninive;  and  he  met  the  Prophet  at  et-Tdyif,  when 
he  was  come  there  to  preach  the  Isldm  to  that 
town.  He  had,  on  this  occasion,  long  discussions 
with  the  inhabitants,  in  the  palm-grove.  Although 
he  had  acknowledged  the  Prophet,  he  fell  as  a 
Christian  in  the  battle  of  Bedr. 

Abu  Kais  Sarmah  Ben  Abi  Anas  SU^  ^y^  yf\ 
(pt  ^t  f^^t  was  one  of  the  Ans&r  belonging  to 

*  'Otbah  was  the  father  of  Hind,  Mo'awiyah's  mother.. 

t  The  author  of  the  K&mAs  (p.  1650)  seemi  not  to'be  very 

•ure  about  this  name;  he  says,  ^^\  Ji  ^  ^^  JU^ 
*-•>«  yA  y\  y<J|  ^l  ^^^l  ^l  ^\.  Hence  I  preferred  the' 
pronunciation  marked  in  the  copy  of  Leyden. 
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the  Benf  en-Nejjdr  JbOil  He  devoted  himself  to 
ani  abstemious  life,  dressed  in  rough  clothes,  and 
disapproved  of  idolatry,  consecrating  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  to  a  chapel,  from  which  menstruat- 
ing women  and  polluted  persons  were  excluded; 
and  he  professed  to  worship  the  God  of  Ibrahim. 
When  the  Prophet  came  to  Medinah,  he  embraced 
the  Isldm,  and  proved  a  good  Moslim.  For  him 
the  verse  of  the  KorAn*  was  revealed  which  is 
called  j(^jevJt  xit  (the  verse  of  the  day-break),  which 
runs,  *^  Eat  and  drink,  until  you  can  plainly  dis- 
tinguish a  white  thread  from  a  black  thread  by  the 
day-break/'  The  following  words  on  Mohammed 
have  been  said  by  him:  *'  There  lives  a  number  of 
ten  persons  amongst  the  Koraishites  who  are  visit- 
ing Mekka,  to  see  whether  they  find  a  man  who 
loves  truth.** 

Ab&  'Amtr  el-Aus(,  whose  name  was  'Abd 
'Amr  Ben  Saif i  Ben  en-No*mdn,  of  the  Beni  'Amr 
Ben  'Auf,  who  belong  to  the  el-Aus  tribe  ^U  ^t 

4>*  C:.>^'  Lui  4^  C:j#  ^j^  ^^  *^'^  ^^ 
um^^\  4>«  J^  ^JJ^  ^ji  isij  who  is  the  same  person 
as  Abii  Hantalah,  and  has  the  surname  Ghasfl  el- 

Maldyikah  sCi^t  Juu«i,  was  a  chief,  and  had  lived 
abstemious,  in  rough  clothes,  at  the  time  of  igno- 


*  In  the  second  Surah. 
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ranee.  When  the  Prophet  came  to  Medina,  he 
had  a  long  conversation  with  him:  suhseqnently  he 
left  that  city,  with  fifty  slave  boys/  and  died  in 
Syria,  as  a  Christian. 

Another  man  of  the  Fatrah  is  'Abdullah  Ben 
Jahsh  el-Asadi  ^joynVt  JL^  ^^  M  «Uft:  he  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Asad  Ben  KhozaTmah  t^y^t  and  the 
husband  of  0mm  Habibah,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Abi  Sofyan  Ben  Harb,  before  she  was  married 
to  the  Prophet.  He  had  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
inclined  to  Christianity.  When  Mohammed  had 
entered  his  prophetic  office,  he  emigratedi  with 
other  Moslims,  to  Abyssinia,  and  with  him  his  wife, 
0mm  Habibah.  There  he  apostatized  from  the 
Isldm,  and  died  as  a  Christian. 

#  s 

He  used  to  say  ^UU^  UaeuU  Ut  that  is  to 
say,  •*  We  see,  and  you  attempt  to  open  your  eyes.** 
The  expressions  of  this  saying  are  taken  from 
young  dogs;  for  it  is  said  of  a  dog,  when  he  opens 

m 

the  eyes  after  birth,  ^  oS  (he  opens  his  eyes) ; 
but  if  he  attempts  to  open  his  eyes,  and  is  unable 

to  do  it,  it  is  said  Ul^.  After  his  deaths  the 
Nijdshi  (the  king  of  Abyssinia)  married  0mm 
Habibah,  the  daughter  of  Abi  Sofyan  to  the 
Prophet,  and  gave  her  a  dowry  of  four  hundred 
dinars. 


O'-^ 


Bohaird  Sjk^^  the  monk,  lived  also  in  the  Fatrah; 
he  was  a  believer  on  Christ,  and  his  name  in 
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Christian  books  it  Seijis  (Seiigius)  o^^jm.  Bohalii 
was  of  the  Abdulkais  tribe.  When  Mohammed 
went  to  Syria  with  Abii  T&leb,  Ab<i  Bekr,  and 
Beldl,  at  an  age  of  thirteen  years^  on  mercantile 
business,  they  passed  by  Bohaird,  who  was  sitting 
in  his  cell,  and  he  recognized  the  Prophet,  com* 
paring  his  appearance  and  the  signs  which  he 
bore  on  him  with  what  he  had  found  in  his  books, 
and  observing  the  cloud  which  shaded  him  whenever 
he  sat  down.  BohaTra  received  them  as  guests, 
paid  them  great  respects,  and  gave  them  refresh- 
ments. He  went  forth  from  his  cell  to  see  the  seal 
of  the  prophetship,  between  the  shoulders  of  the 
Prophet,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  it  and  believed  on 
him.  Bohaira  informed  Abu  Bekr  and  BeUl  of  his 
destination,  and  he  asked  him  to  come  back  with 
him  the  same  way.  He  guarded  them  to  be 
watchful  for  him  against  the  believers  on  the 
Scriptures.  His  uncle,  Ab6  Tdleb,  having  received 
this  information,  returned  with  him.  When  he  was 
come  back  from  his  journey  to  Mekka,  he  began  his 
acquaintance  with  Khadijah,  and  the  signs  were 
wrought  which,  together  with  the  account  which  she 
received  of  his  journey,  made  her  believe  that  he 
was  a  prophet. 
p  El-Mas'udi  says,  This  is  a  review  of  the  history 
from  the  Creation  as  far  as  we  have  followed  it  up. 
We  attended  only  to  those  facts  which  are  stated  in 
the  revelation  and  related  in  the  books  (Scriptures, 
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particularly  the  Koran,)  and  which  have  been 
explained  by  the  prophets.  Now  we  shall  trace  the 
beginning  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Hindus  and 
review  briefly  their  religious  speculations,  then  we 
will  follow  up  the  history  of  other  empires,  having 
given  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  the 
Israelites,  as  we  have  found  it  in  the  sacred  books. 
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SEVENTH  CHAPTER. 

Jn  abridged  account  of  the  Hindus,  their  reUgioue 
opinione,  and  the  origin  of  their  kingdome. 

EL-MAs'iiDf  says,  all  historians  who  unite  maturity 
of  reflexion  with  depth  of  research,  and  who  have  a 
dear  insight  into  the  history  of  mankind  and  its 
origin,  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  the 
Hindus  have  been  in  the  most  ancient  times  that 
portion  of  the  human  race  which  enjoyed  the  bene« 
fits  of  peace  and  wisdom.  When  men  formed 
themselves  into  bodies,  and  assembled  into  commu* 
nities,  the  Hindus  exerted  themselves  to  join  them 
with  their  empire,  and  to  subject  their  countries,  to 
the  end  that  they  might  be  the  rulers.  The  great 
men  amongst  them  said,  **  We  are  the  beginning 
and  end;  we  are  possessed  of  perfection,  pre-emi« 
nence,  and  completion.  All  that  is  valuable  and 
important  in  the  life  of  this  world  owes  its  origin  to 
us.  Let  us  not  permit  that  anybody  shall  resist 
or  oppose  us;  let  us  attack  any  one  who  dares  to 
draw  his  sword  against  us,  and  his  fate  will  be  flight 
or  subjection/' 

They  were  prevailed  upon  by  these  consider- 
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ations  to  elect  a  king.  He  was  the  highest 
Barahman,  the  greatest  king,  and  the  foremost 
Im&in.  In  his  days  flourished  philosophy,  and  the 
wise  men  stood  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  They 
extracted  iron  from  the  mines»  and  forged  swords, 
da^ers,  and  several  sorts  of  warlike  instroments : 
they  raised  temples,  adorned  them  with  precious 
stones  of  the  finest  lustre,  represented  in  these  tern* 
pies  the  spheres  of  the  heavens,  the  twelve  zodiacal 
signs,  and  the  stars.  They  gave  by  representation 
an  idea  of  the  system  of  the  worlds,  and  went*  even 
so  far  as  to  show  by  these  means  the  influence  of 
the  stars  on  this  world,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
produce  the  different  animals,  both  rational  and 
irrational.  There  was  the  position  of  the  greatest 
ruler  to  be  seen,  that  is  to  say,  the  Sun. 

The  Barahman  wrote  a  book,  which  contained 
the  proofs  of  all  these  subjects,  and  conveyed  a 
clear  idea  of  them  to  the  minds  of  the  Exoteric 
ftydl,  whilst  he  implanted  into  the  minds  of  the 
Esoteric  ootyLt  the  knowledge  of  what  is  above  all 
that,  pointing  to  him  who  is  the  first  cause,  and 
called  all  beings  to  existence,  embracing  them  with 
his  bounty.  The  Hindus  obeyed  this  king.  Their 
country  was  well  cultivated,  and  he  made  them 
enjoy  the  utmost  of  worldly  prosperity. 

He  assembled  the  wise  men,  and  they  composed 

VH^  ^  00^  oJUJt  v^  ^^t  4  y«x^li  «U^t  C9^ 
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during  his  reign    the  book  es-Sind-hind,   which 
means  ^'The  last  end  of  the  ends*.*^    Upon  thb 

v'^^^  /«A^yt  V^^  V^)  «^^y  jUU^j^^^iXII  ^6 

*  M.  Colebooke  (Ditsertation  on  the  Algebra  of  the  Hindus,) 
identifies  the  Sind«hind  with  the  Siddh^nta  of  Brahmegupta,  who 
lived  about  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  The  meaning  of  Snd- 
hind»  as  explained  bj  our  author,  confirms  the  identity  of  the 
two  words,  for  Siddh&ita  means  the  perfect  end.  But  the 
Sind-hind  in  question  must  be  another  astronomical  work  of  the 
name  of  Siddhanta,  than  that  of  Brahmegupta;  for  the  Arkand 
and  Aijabhar  are  more  ancient  than  Brahmegupta,  whereas  they 
are  here  stated  to  be  derived  from  the  Sind-hind ;  besides,  it  seems 
that  the  theories  here  alluded  to  by  el-Ma8*(idt  are  of  an  earlier 
date  than  those  of  Brahmegupta*  This  is  of  importance  for  the 
history  of  astronomy,  and  particularly  for  the  history  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  precession  of  the  equinox,  and  the  connexion  of 
this  theory  with  some  ancient  chronologies ;  for  it  would  appear 
that  the  Arabs  had  no  original  translation  of  the  Siddhanta ;  but 
that  only  the  system  had  been  known  to  them ;  and  if  later  authors 
allude  to  the  Sind-hind,  the  system  of  the  Siddh&nta,  as  laid 
down  in  the  work  el*Khowfirennf,  which  bears  the  title  es-Sind- 
hind,  is  meant. 

This  is  clearly  stated  by  the  author  of  the  Fihrist,  who  must 
be  considered  as  the  highest  authority  in  these  points,  on  account 
of  his  exactness  in  bibliography  and  proximity  in  time,  having 
written  377  a.ii.  :  ^y^yu  irJuu^  Ju»^^l  jls  (^UJl  (^Ji^ 
JJL^  JJUJL  ijJijMA^  ^lai^  J^yi  Ad?;  ^  "The  astrono- 
mers trusted  before  and  after  the  observation  on  his  two  tablet, 
which  together  were  known  under  the  name  of  Sind-hind.*'  He 
means  the  tables  of  Mohammed  Ben  Mdsa  el-Khowlrezmi,  who 
was  one  of  the  astronomers  of  el-M&m(in.  Would  they  not  have 
taken  the  Siddh&ita  itself  as  a  standard  work,  if  they  had  had 
another  translation  than  a  paraphrase  of  a  Persian  work  on  thii 
system.     Compare  chapter  126  infraj  note. 
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book  Other  works   are  founded,  m   the  Aijab* 

The  statement  of  the  Rhriit  b  Airther  explained  and  eon- 
firmed  by  el-Keftt  (BibL  FhUoMph.  MS.  of  Lqrden,  No.  159), 
who  states,  that  el-Khowiresmf  was  a  follower  of  the  Suid-hind, 
which  was  one  of  the  three  Hindu  tjfstemi  of  astronomj.  I 
insert  his  own  words,  without  eorrecting  the  faults,  and  without 
translation;  for  I  have  at  this  moment  no  means  of  yerifying  the 
proper  names  which  occur  in  the  passage  :*- 

jXi^JS)      v^Xe^  iXS^JJUJt    (yA^Xe    ^^   ^^   ijy^mM 
jui  \yi\^  p^^t  ^IS^  ^   Ssl«^  s^xXS;   ^^1  v^Xe 

jf!'^  ^  ^ji^  3  ^rt^^'  (j#W  ^v*^'  •Ni^  ti^  ^^^^ 

But  if  the  Arabs  have  not  been  in  possession  of  a  translation 
of  the  Siddhdnta,  how  could  they  be  acquainted  with  the  system? 
Various  reasons  make  us  belieye  that  they  receired  it  from  the 
Persians,  whose  literary  connexion  with  the  Hindus  is  historically 
proved.  First,  the  theory,  as  it  is  exhibited  here,  seems  to  be  a 
combination  of  that  of  Persia  and  India,  as  further  notes  tend  to 
show.  Second,  almost  all  Arabic  astrology  comes  from  the  Per- 
sians, and  their  astronomy  was  derived  from  the  same  source 
previous  to  the  translation  of  the  luyumf  wyro^if.  For  this  rea- 
son most  terms  are  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  although  some 
of  them  may  ultimately  be  Sanscrit;  and  the  most  early  Arabic 
astronomers  were  natives  of  such  parts  of  Persia,  which  had  ever 
been  famous  schools  of  science,  as  Balkh,  &c.,  or  of  Harrjm. 
Third,  Hamzah,  of  Isfahan,  a  contemporary  of  eUMas'ddf ,  (apud 
Anquetil  Du  Perron,  torn,  ii.,  p.  852,)  refers  to  a  book  based  upon 
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bar*  and  the  Almagest:  from  the  Arjabhartbe  Arlu 

the  ATetta  of  Zoroaiter*  which  eontaini  a  lunilar  theory.  **  Le 
dleo  tuprtaie  a  6x6  a  12»000  ana  la  vie  (la  diir£e)  da  monde,  da 
eommeneement  I  la  fin.  Le  monde  resta  lans  mal  pendant  SOOO 
anty  dans  sa  partie  sup^riearet"  &c. 

E8-Sind*hind  was,  therefore}  as  the  ahove  passages  uneqaivo- 
cslly  prove*  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  the  SiddhAita  system  of 
astronomy,  the  only  astronomical  system  of  the  Hindus  known  to 
the  Arabs;  and  of  an  original  Arabic  work  on  this  nystem. 
Admitting  that  it  was  considered  in  the  first  sense  as  a  Sanscrit 
word,  meaning  the  perfect  end,  I  should  suppose,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  seemingly  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  sound,  that 
it  is  in  the  second  sense  an  imitation  of  the  Sanscrit  term  in  two 
Arabic  words,  (as  the  Arabs  are  very  fond  of  plays  on  words,)  and 
that  one  ought  to  read  «XA^t  iXami. — ^JJuJt  means  that  a  tradition 
ismo#fiacf,orihat  one  can  point  out  the  persons  through  whom  it  has 
been  handed  down,  up  to  Mohammed.  But  the  word  is  also  used 
in  a  similar  meaning  in  other  instances,  and  not  only  in  speaking 
of  traditions  as,  S»  Jfi  U,  a^   V^  ^»   5U  OUJW!  Ul^ 

^\jfi\  o&SU2f  l4Ai  ^^\  tXJLi  g\Uiiiy.  '*  There  is  nota 
trace  to  be  found  of  the  philosophical  sciences  (in  the  Maghrib,) 
and  still  less  a  system,  because  the  continuance  of  instruction  has 
been  interrupted  by  the  destruction  of  civilisation/'  ^i^\  jj«i 
might  therefore  mean  continuance  of  (the  system)  of  the  Hindus 
or  introduction  of  the  Hindu  system  amongst  the  Mohammedans* 

Ya'k6b  Ben  Tarik  o^lfc  ^^  vy^l  '''^^  *  ^®'*'»  '^  ^""^ 
books,  the  first  of  which  contains  the  science  of  the  spheres  of 
the  heaven ;  and  the  second  shows  how  they  exercised' their  influ- 
ence upon  the  fate  of  dynasties.  He  professed  to  follow  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Siddh&nta«  and  calls  his  work  Zij  es-Sind-hind.  Of  a 
more  scientific  character  seems  to  be  the  Zlj  es-Sind-hind  of  Ibn 
AmUidrji^Ulf  whose  full  name  is  Ab6l-Kasim  'Abdullah  Ben 
Am&h(ir.  These  two  authors  lived  both  before  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century. 

*  This  is  the  name  for  iiryabhatta.    The  Sanscrit  t^  it  is  to  be 
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and*  derives  its  ori^n,  and  from  the  Almagest  the 
book  of  Ptolemy  t,  and  subsequently  the  Astrono- 
mical Tables:};  have  been  based  upon  thenu 

They  invented  the  nine  figures  which  form  the 

read)  Siu^l  \jio^\  ^  oUryt  «^S  iXx^  (Wx^)  l«JU  >« 
4>  ^^f  6^  ^  s^^t  s-'^^W  2^^)  ^^^1  C&uiJat 

remembered,  b  the  ch&raeter  of  a  peculiar  sound  often  mbtaken 
for  r,  and  which  the  Arabs  were  likely  so  to  write,  rather  than 
with  a  ^«  or  a  tau.  The  Hindi  I  b  generally  written  by  the 
English  in  India  with  an  r;  example*  Ber  (vatdf)ihe  Indian  figi 
vulg.  Banian  tree  (Colebrooke  ibidem)* 

*  Arkand  is  a  corruption  of  ^rco,  which  is  still  prevalent  in 
the  vulgar  Hindi  (Idemf  ibidem). 

t  The  words,  «  The  Book  of  Ptolemy,''  are  probably  an  appo- 
sition to  Almagest  instead*  «<  which  is  a  book  of  Ptolemy."  In 
this  case,  the  names  of  the  numerous  works  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  Ahnagest,  are  left  out  by  the  copyist.  Not  only  all 
MSS.  of  el-Mas*(idf,  but  also  the  transcript  of  this  passage  in 
en-Nowalri  (MS.  of  Leyden,  N.  273,  p.  956)  has  thb  mistake. 
If  the  words,  "  The  books  of  Ptolemy,"  are  not  an  apposition, 
el-Ma8*(idi  must  mean  the  liber  quadripartitue  of  Ptolemy  s 
for  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  Almagest  is  the  work  of 
Ptolemy,  and  calls  him  occasionally  "the  author  of  the  Almagest^ 

t  vl^vltf  *>ng*  g:^^*  '^^^  ^^^  ^^  derived  from  the 
Persian  %\  (a  corde),  and  means  the  Astronomical  Tables  upon 
which  the  Astronomical  Kalendar  cJ^t^t  i^im>.  ^\  ^^SaII 
Aa«4  iXmi  is  made.  From  this  word  jL^lOt  is  to  be  distin- 
guished, which  is  derived  from  the  Persian  JA\  (birth),  and 
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onmerie  system  of  the  Hindus*.  Barahman  was 
the  first  who  explained  the  apognon  of  the  sun; 
and  stated  that  the  apogseonf  is  three  thousand 
years:}:  in  every  sign  of  the  Zodiac:   at  present, 

means  the  square  or  circle  drawn  round  the  stars  in  a  certain 
region  of  the  heavens  by  astrologers  in  casting  nativity.  (MS. 
ofLeyden»N.5l4.) 

*  The  Zero,  which  is  expressed  by  a  dot  by  the  Arabs,  ii 
not  considered  as  a  figure. 

f  Auj,  apogeunif  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Persian,  in  this 
language  it  is  written,  %j^\  or  S^S  ^g*  ^ySS  JSS  the  orbit 
of  the  apogeum  is  the  name  for  the  eclipticy  which  is  also  called 
the  excentric  orbit  \^j^^rj^^  jlilS  because  its  centre  does 
not  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  earth*  The  period  of  a  revo* 
lution  of  this  orbit  is  called  ^ti^a  of  the  solstice  in  Sanscrit,  hence 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  Persian  word  ug^  is  derived  from  yuga. 
These  two  words  have  a  great  affinity  with  the  Greek  ommt,  which 
is  to  be  written  with  a  digamma.  It  seems  that  this  term 
migrated  and  changed  its  meaning  with  the  idea. 

X  S(irya  Siddhdnta,  and  the  herd  of  Hindu  astronomers, 
reckon  the  motion  of  trepidation  to  a  degree  and  a-half  in  a  cen- 
tury; whereas  here  one  degree  is  reckoned.  It  is  therefore  very 
likely  that  the  researches  of  these  astronomers  had  not  been  known 
to  el-Mas*(idi,  else  he  would  have  taken  them  up  the  readier  as 
elBattanl  had  come  nearly  to  the  same  result  about*  thirty  years 
before  the  Meadows  of  Gold  was  written;  computing  the  motion 
of  the  stars  at  a  degree  in  sixty-six  years.  The  period  of  three 
thousand  years  is  mentioned  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  (Boun*Dehesch, 
Paris  1771,  tom.  ii.,  pp.  345  and  347).  The  circumstance 
that  el-Mas'iidl  takes  no  notice  of  the  corrections  of  the  trepidation 
which  had  been  discovered,  is  a  corroboration  of  what  is  said  in 
the  note,  p.  Id4|  iupra. 
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that  is  to  say,  in  332  a.h.,  it  is  Id  the  Oemiui, 
according  to  his  opinion.  When  it  cornea  into  the 
signs  of  the  southern  hemisphere^  the  face  of  the 
earth  will  be  changed,  and  what  is  now  inhabitable 
will  turn  uninhabitable,  and  vice-yersfi;  for  the 
south  will  be  north,  and  the  north  south*.  He 
deposited  the  dates  of  the  formation  (of  the 
planetary  system)  in  a  golden  house:  they  form  the 
most  ancient  (astronomical)  chronology,  and  the 


aAa  ^^t  pjj^  ^^lUl  ^t   ^^^t  ^JuJt  vt^  V^^l 


*  The  Arabs  believed  the  touth-pole  to  be  the  extreme  of 
heat,  as  the  north-pole  it  the  extreme  of  eold,  and  they  thought 
that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  southern  hemisphere  is  uninhabi* 
table;  and  that  this  would  be  changed  when  the  apognon  of  the 
sun  would  be  in  the  southern,  and  the  perigeon  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.    Compare  the  next  chapter. 

•)'  These  words  are  onlj  in  the  copy  of  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
extract  which  en-NowalH  gives  of  this  passage* 

X  One  copy  bears  ^  and^  bstead  of  _»  on,  which  altera 
somewhat  the  meaning.  Other  variants  of  some  importance  aro 
inserted  in  the  text  between  crotchets. 
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basis  upon  which  the  Hindas  make  the  kalendars 
(of  the  changes)  of  the  moon,  and  calculate  the 
rising  of  the  full  moon  for  India;  but  not  for  other 
countries.  They  comment  much  on  the  moon; 
but  we  cannot  insert  what  they  say  on  it  in  this 
book,  it  being  a  work  on  history,  and  not  on  philo- 
sophical inquiries  and  speculations;  besides,  we 
haye  given  a  summary  of  these  subjects  in  our 
Kit£b  eUausat. 

Some  Hindus  believe  that  the  world  is  regene- 
rated every  thousand  H&zarw&n*,  and  that  as  often  as 


U,^  y  (read  j^\)  sj^i  g^y  ^^\^a. 
read)  ij^l  ^  ^  ^  JCjUW  ^U  ^  oj^ji  gi,?  ^^ 


f  The  MS.  of  Cambridge  and  two  other  copiea  bear  ^^eveiy 
•erenty  thouiand  years  of  the  Hixanria/*  As  copies  do  not 
agree,  the  following  correction  may  be  admissible,  considering  the 
the  word  thousatUl  put  in  by  the  way  of  exaggeration:  ^^eyerjr 
•eyenty-two  HIsarwIbi."  A  H^rw£n  would  mean  in  this  case 
a  mah&yuga;  and  the  period  in  question  would  be  a  Menu  yuga, 
which  consists  of  seventy-two  mah&  yugas,  or  three  hundred 
and  eleven  million,  forty  thousand  years.  (Aryabhatta,  apud 
Colebrooke.) 
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this  period  expires,  existence  is  renewed ^i  the  pro« 
pagative  power  returns,  quadrupeds  again  pasture. 


By  reading  iXm  tutf  instead  of  Sim  Jf^n  before  H&sar* 
wan  aa  SIm  can  have  no  meanings  and  it  left  out  in  some  copies; 
the  nmnber  of  years  would  agree  with  the  time  generally  assigned 
to  the  four  yugas  together,  Tis.i  seven  millions,  sixhundred.thou* 
sand  years,  save  the  number  of  seros. 

*  This  theory  was  not  only  familiar  to  the  Hindus  and  Per* 
sians,  but  the  ages  of  the  world  of  Greek  and  Latin  poets  owe  to 
it  their  origin.  According  to  Plato,  in  his  Tim»us,  the  Greeks 
had  received  from  tho  Egyptians  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's 
undergoing  certain  dissolutions,  effected  by  the  alternate  violence 
of  water  and  fire,  which  were  succeeded  by  regenerations,  and 
followed  one  another  periodically.  They  were  called  apocatastasis, 
and  J.  FirmicttS  computes  that  there^s  a  period  of  three  hundred 
thousand  years,  from  one  mundane  apocatastasis  to  another*  In 
an  Egyptian  narration  relative  to  Osiris  and  Typhos»  preserved 
by  Synesius,  we  find  also  an  allusion  to  the  greater  mundane 
apocatastasis.  And  it  is  curious  that  this  doctrine  was  not  yet 
lost  in  Egypt  after  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs.  The  reader  will 
find  some  extracts  from  el-MakrIsf  in  the  notes  to  the  thirty-first 
chapter,  where  they  are  mentioned  in  the  most  fabulous  shape ; 
hut  such  confirmations  teach  us  to  appreciate  and  explain  fiibles,  if 
sacred  by  antiquity,  and  the  belief  of  a  whole  nation. 

It  would  appear  from  a  tradition  of  Wahb  Ben  Monabbih» 
that  the  ancient  Arabs  had  equally  some  notions  of  a  periodical 
destruction  of  the  earth,  which  was  effected  by  water,  according  to 
their  opinions.  They  supposed,  namely,  that  the  fish  and  the 
hull,  who  support  our  planet  (see  p.  44,  iupra),  swallow  up  the 
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the  waters  flow,  animals  creep,  herbage  grows,  and 
breezes  breathe  through  the  air.  Most  of  the 
Hindus  are  of  opinion  that  certain  cycles  return 
periodically^  beginning  through  powers*  whose  cor« 

(read  C^S)  -X»tf\,  <^'>fti»  v^^  ^W  3*"^  3  i^' 
jyjL  \^\3  f^U  oa«»  ^»  UU  \y^\  p^»  (^ji^  vidi 

water  tUl  they  are  full,  and  then  a  universal  flood  would  take 
place* 

Respecting  similar  doctrines  with  the  Chinese,  the  reader  may 
•consult  Bailly,  Hist,  de  TAstronoroie. 

*  These  powers  are  the  Idbas  of  Plato.  Our  author  adheres 
closely  tothe  spirit  of  the  Hindus ;  for  the  Arahs,  who  followed  the 
dialetic  philosophy,  as  it  is  more  congenial  with  the  Arahian  nation 
and  religion,  considered  the  principle  of  life  in  matter  as  a  mere  form 
of  its  existence,  and  used  therefore  the  word  ijya  firm,  in  the 
above  meaning.     In  this  sense,  says  Ibn   Khaldfin,  youJU 

Udy^^  M^  iai\l\  JOlt  ^^  SJUXI  ijy^\  JJUi 
**  the  natural,  first  and  sole  reason  is,  that  the  dynasty  and  royalty 
is  for  civilised  society  what  the  form  is  for  matter:  it  is  the 
shape  which  preserves  its  existence  through  its  own  peculiarity/^ 
As  it  appears  to  be  of  some  importance  to  have  a  clear  notion 
of  the  signification  of  the  word  f  cJi^  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
add  examples  where  it  has  very  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  in  the 
text    XSfcUJl  ^jJUll  ^\  (read  S^UiJl)  vlxCll  ^  U/i  A? 

f>bi]t  Ad^y^  UJt  >i!t  ^t  (Ibn  Khaldfin's  Proleg.  in 
the  lapt  chapter  of  the  fifth  book). 
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poreal  existence  deeps  in  latent  lifet  bat  liheir 
nature  is  mighty,  and  their  essence  is  immutable. 
They  define  the  lunits^  and  fix  the  time  required  for 
the  process  (of  the^re>incarnation  of  ibesgjowers)^ 
wliich  forms  the  great  cycle  and  devdopement. 
They  place  it  into  the  abyss  of  ages^  and  cdculate 
the  time  from  its  beginning  to  the  end  to  thirty-six 
thousand  years,  repeated  in  twelve  thousand  years 
(periods)  *.    This  forms  with  them  the  Hdzerwdn^ 

^y^jy  ^j^^  ^^t  3  i^t  Vi!*^!  <>^  <>f^  ^yy 
{^a^Sy  stjult  (^^  SiUlt  t^Jbu^^  ^Ull  (^}  cXf^  JCis 

''  We  have  already  ttated  with  respect  to  penmanshipy  that 
it  exists  in  the  rational  soul  of  man  as  faculty  (power)*  which 
will  not  be  developed  from  ponUnlUif  (power)  to  reality  except 
by  the  introduction  of  sciences/* 

The  same  author  uses  this  word  exactly  in  the  same  meaning^ 
in  several  other  insUnces  as,  JjOJI  Jl  JyUl  ^jyoA  gl^l 

''One  must  know  the  rektion  of  these  quantities  in  order  to  be 
able  to  bring  plans  into  execution*  (literally  to  draw  plans  out  from 
power  to  reality,)  accor^ng  to  certain  rules/* 

*  This  gives  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions  of  years 
If  we  take  two  xeros  away,  we  have  the  number  of  years  assigned 
by  AryabhatU  to  the  mah&  yuga,  and  if  we  add  one,  we  havi)  that 
of  the  calpa  of  Brahmegupta.  But  all  MSS.  agree,  and  the 
expression  is  such,  that  each  of  these  changes  would  be  arbitrary* 
The  one  factor,  thirty«six  thousand,  is  the  anciently  supposed  time 
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which  developes  and  influences  the  powers.  The 
(lesser)  cycles  render  everything  that  exists  in 
them  longer  or  shorter  (according  to  the  age  of  the 
world).  The  life  of  things  is  longest  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  renovation  (or  great  cycle) ;  for  as  it  is 
just  opened,  the  powers  are  more  free  in  their 
action;  whereas  the  lives  are  shortest  at  the  end  of 
the  renovation,  for  the  cycle  is  more  narrow ;  they 
are  confined:  and  the  frequent  repetitions  (of  the 

k^UIt  (^t^^jlelt   ^   ^>^   13^3  fl<  will  j£^  uSi\ 

u^  ^Vxll  6'^  ^  j^^^3  ^^^'  (»^  tfy^)  '>*• 
^  _J^  ^l*5»t  ^»3  l^ftJyUJ  <^!  ^WH  5A9^  k-^  3 

of  one  revolution  of  the  equinox  through  the  lodiac,  and  the  other 
factor,  twelve  thousand,  expresses  the  numher  of  an  age  of  the  Gods 
according  to  Menu  (Institutes,  i.  71)»  and  corresponds  with  the 
great  cycle  of  the  Persians,  after  which  Ormuxd  would  he 
▼ictorious  over  Ahriman:  perhaps,  every  one  of  these  years 
has  heen  considered  hy  the  Persians,  at  a  later  period,  as  a  revo* 
Itttion  of  the  equinox  or  thirty-six  thousand  years;  in  order  to 
make  agree  the  chronology  of  their  sacred  books  4rith  that  of . 
Hindu  astronomers,  just  as  our  geologists  make  the  seven  days 
cf  the  creation  longer  periods  of  time.  This  explains  the  some* 
what  singular  expression  of  the  original  *' repeated  in  twelve 
thousand  years;"  for  only  one  copy  bears  the  more  natural 
expression,  **  multiplied." 

There  is,  therefore,  not  one  date  in  this  theory  which  is  not 
found  in  the  Persian  cosmogony,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Hindus. 
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iQcaraation  or  becoming  life  of  the  powers)  are 
injurious  to  the  lives;  because  the  powers  of  the 
bodies  and  the  purity  of  matter  are  predominant  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cycle,  and  free  in  their  mani- 
festation; for  purity  is  anterior  to  impurity,  and 
limpidity  is  above  the  dregs,  and  the  length  of  life  is 
in  proportion  with  the  purity  of  the  erasii;  and  the 
powers  which  animate  the  elements  (or  matter), 
extend  the  influence  of  their  perfection  to  the  mix- 
tures (bodies)  which^  as  they  form  the  wordly 
existence,  are  the  source  of  deterioration!  alteration, 
and  decay.  But  at  the  latter  part  of  the  great 
cyclei  and  the  end  of  the  great  developement,  the 
appearance  of  things  will  be  deformed,  the  souls 
weak,  and  the  crasis  impure;  the  powers  are  im- 
paired, what  is  perishable  goes  to  decay,  and  every- 
thing goes  in  inverted  narrow  cycles;  wherefore  the 

jU3U  S^UJ!  j\/^\  ^  l4ftJ  ^jMj  U  .ytr  ^  ijj\^\ 
(^\  ^i^)  (read  Uyu^)  l^yii  ^fU^i^l  ^^J  ^S, 

jOUi    ^UJl     ^    ^0J3I    JuUj  yL^\  ^S  ^jm3   ^  j^ 

CiiU^itet  (c^^yt  ^U)    l»)UYt  ^Unil  ^t  s^jp 

iMj  fi^^\  J^\  >t  ^1^  o\j^\^\  oai^aJLt  otju^uut 

£^>#^l3   iMi  iT'ykSi]^    Uy&SU  j^t   j^^  j^^\    U^t 
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Space  of  life  U  no  longer  computed  by  a  period  of 
ages  (but  only  by  years). 

The  Hindus  assign  the  reasons  upon  which  the 
theories  which  we  have  just  given  are  based.  They 
allege  proofs  on  the  first  origin  (of  all  things),  and/ 
on  the  distinctions  of  the  cycles  of  the  Hazarwdns, 
as  we  have  explained  them ;  and  they  teach  various 
mysteries  and  subtilties  respecting  the  soul;  its 
connexion  with  supernatural  things,  and  its  origm 
which  proceeds  in  the  direction  from  above  down- 
wards; and  other  doctrines  which  have  been  laid 
down  by  el-Barahman  in  the  beginning  of  the  time. 

El-Barahman  reigned  until  he  died,  three  hun- 
dred  and  sixty-six  years.  His  descendants  have  the 
name  Brahmins  i$]^\  up  to  our  time.  They 
are  in  high  respect  with  the  Hindus,  and  form  their 
highest  caste  and  their  nobility.  They  abstain  from 
all  animal  food,  and  men  and  women  wear  a  yellow 
thread  on  their  necks,  which  is  put  on  like  the  belt 

4>  ^^  hi^3  fJ'>*»  a*  ^  ^  ^^"^  3  u->W»  ^ 
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of  a  sword,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  betweeh  thraa 
and  other  castes  of  their  nation. 
/^  ^  In  ancient  time  and  during  the  reign  of  eU 
y  Barahman,  there  assembled  seven  sages  (Rishis?) 
'  of  the  Hindus,  to  whom  the  nation  looked  up,  in 
the  golden  house;  and  they  said  to  one  another, 
*'  Let  us  unite  our  speculations  to  decypher  what  is 
the  state  and  mystery  of  this  world;  where  we  come 
from,  and  where  we  are  going  to ;  and  whether  we 
are  created  from  nothing  to  proceed  to  the  essence  of 
wisdom  or  the  reverse  ?  and  whether  the  Creator  who 
is  the  cause  of  our  existence  and  who  gives  growth 
to  our  bodies,  derives  any  benefit  from  having  made 
us?  or  whether  he  averts  any  disadvantage  from 
himself  in  making  us  fade  from  this  world?  Whe- 
ther he  is  susceptible  of  want  and  diminution  as  we 
are,  or  whether  nothing  influences  him?  but  if  so, 
why  does  he  destroy  and  annihilate  us,  after  he  has 
called  us  to  existence,  and  after  we  have  enjoyed 
ourselves?'* 

The  ^rst  of  the  sages,  to  whom  all  othere 
looked  up,  said,  '*Do  you  find  one  man  who  has  a 
correct  notion  of  things,  present  or  distant,  and 
who  is  certain  and  positive  (in  his  knowledge)," 

The  second  wise  man  said,  **  If  the  wisdom  of 
the  Almighty  had  come  into  any  one's  mind,  it 
would  be  a  diminution  of  his  wisdom.  The  object 
is  incomprehensible,  and  human  reason  is  too  short 
to  understand  matters/' 

The  third.sage  said,  "  We  must  begin  our  study 
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with  the  knowledge  of  ourselves^  for  this  is  the 
thing  nearest  to  us,  before  we  enter  into  investiga-^ 
tions  of  what  is  distant  from  ourselves*/* 

The  fourth  sage  said,  **  The  experience  of  every 
man,  whatever  field  he  may  have  chosen,  proves 
that  he  requires  in  it  self-knowledge.'^ 

The  fifth  sage  said,  ^'  Hence  it  is  required  to  he 
in  connexion  with  wise  men,  in  order  to  be  assisted 
by  their  wisdom/' 

The  sixth  wise^man  said,  *'  It  is  necessary  for 
any  man  who  loves  his  own  happiness,  not  to 
neglect  it,  particularly  since  the  stay  in  this  world 
is  limited,  and  since  it  is  certain  that  we  must 
leave  it/' 

The  seventh  sage  said,  ^*  I  do  not  understand 
what  you  say,  but  I  know  that  I  came  into  this 
world  without  my  will}  that  I  lived  in  it  astounded 
with  what  I  see;  and  that  I  am  sorry  to  leave  it/' 

The  Hindus  agreed  at  all  times  respecting  the 
opinions  of  these  seven  sages.    Everybody  followed 

*  This  sentence  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  moral  meaning, 

that  one  ought  to  know  one's  own  frailties,  but  that  man  is  the 

microcosmos,  which,  if  well  understood,  leads  to  the  knowledge  of 

everything  else,  or  rather,  that  the  human  mind  is  the  mirror 

of  the  universe. 

Quid  mirum  noscere  mundum 

Si  possent  homines,  quibus  est  et  mundus  in  ipsis; 

'Excmplumque  Dei  quisquis  est  in  imagine  parva? 

(Manilius.) 

F.  Hegel  believes  that  the  yp^iCMavrw  of  Solon,  is  to  be 

taken  nearly  in  the  same  meaning. 
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(origmaUy)  their  doctrines  and  professed  their 
system;  but  in  subsequent  times,  they  n6  longer 
agreed  respecting  their  systems  and  doctrines,  and 
they  split  into  seventy  distinct  sects. 

El.Mas'ddi  says,  in  the  book  of  Abfil-K&dm 
el-Balkhi,  called  '*  TTie  Frnm^fting  nf  xpiestions  and 

answers/'  oWl>^!5  ^J^^  \ayi^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^i^  of 
ei-Hasan  Ben  Mtisa  en-N<ibakhti*  ^p»^  ^^  (^y^^p 
which  has  the  title,  **  On  the  philosophical  and 
religious  doctrines  and  the  sects  of  the  Hindus; 
their  opinions,  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  them» 
and  the  reasons  why  they  bum  themselves  and 
inflict  various  torments  upon  themselves;'*  ^AsT 
3  l^  J3!  jUbd!^  ^\j\^  jO^It  ^\y^  oUl^ioJt^  AJ$\ 

yt^jdl  not  a  word  is  said  of  all  we  have  just 
explained,  nor  do  they  allude  to  the  subject  on 
which  we  have  spoken. 

Authors  do  not  agree  concerning  the  Barahman: 
some  believe  him  to  be  Adam  and  a  prophet  for 
the  Hindus;  others  think  that  he  was  a  king,  as  we 
have  stated;  and  this  is  the  opinion  most  universally 
received. 


*  This  patronymic  is  variously  spelt,  c^p  JJt  (MS.  of 
Cambridge,)  (i^^^\  (MS.  of  Leyden;)  dhe^S  (Fihrist  el- 
Kotob,  p.  120,)  <&p*y»  (et-Tanblh,  foL  221,  verso).  Compare 
Chapter  126,  infri. 
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The  Hindus  lamented  in  the  deepest  moorning, 
the  death  of  the  Barahman.  They  made  his  eldest 
son  king,  who  had  been  designed  by  his  father  to  be 
his  successor,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
instructions.  His  name  was  el-Bl[hb6d  ^>i^lAl| 
(^^yMSiS).  He  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in 
his  government;  he  had  the  best  views,  built  new 
temples,  invested  the  wise  men  with  power, 
increased  their  dignity,  encouraged  them  to  teach 
wisdom,  and  sent  them  out  to  acquire  it  (by 
travelling).  He  reigned  till  he  died  one  hundred 
years.  In  his  reign  the  game  of  tables  or  backgam- 
mon^ i>^t  was  invented.  This  game  shows  how 
one  obtains  gain,  for  it  is  neither  the  result  of 
sagacity  and  contrivance,  nor  is  subsistence  earned 
by  cleverness  in  this  world.  Some  say  Azdeshirf 
Ben  Bdbek  invented  the  game  of  the  tables  and 
played  it  first.  He  expressed  in  this  game  the  acti- 
vity  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  their  conditions.  The  twelve  points  of  the 
tables  answer  to  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  and 
the  thirty  tablemen  v*^  ^^  expressive  of  the  thirty 
days  of  the  month.  The  dice  are  meant  as  symbols 


*  T.  Hyde  wrote  a  prodigiously  learned  Historia  Nerdiludiij 
which  forms  the  second  book  of  his  HUtoria  ShahiludU. 

t  jj-i4>jl.  The  MS.  of  Leyden  which  is  very  correct,  writes 
this  name  constantly  with  j  instead  of  .•  Compare  the  observa- 
tion of  Fleischer  on  this  Bubject»  ( Abdfedai  p.  206.) 
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of  fate  and  the  way  in  which  it  deals  with  mankind; 
for  the  player  who  ia  favoured  by  luck,  will  attain  in 
this  game  what  he  wishes,  whilst  the  clever  and 
provident  is  less  lucky  than  another,  if  the  other  is 
favoured  by  fortune ;  for  gain  and  good  fortune  are 
a  mere  chance  in  this  world. 

After  el-BlLhb(id  reigned  Bumfih  tA^j{i^l^)j  or 
Jla])),  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  There 
are  different  histories  and  accounts  extant  of  this 
king.  He  had  several  wars  with  the  kings  of  Persia 
and  China,  the  leading  points  of  which  are  related  in 
our  former  works. 

After  him  came  f^tjyi  (Porus)  to  the  throne. 
Alexander  gave  him  a  battle^*  and  killed  him  in  a 
single  combat,  after  a  reign  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  years.  Then^  succeeded  Daisalem  j^o 
ij^^  ^Uj,)  who  is  the  author  of  Kalilah  wa  Dimnah^ 
which  has  been  translated  by  Ibn  eUMokaffa*. 
SeM_BeiiJi4r$^  a  book  for  el-MimtSn, 

entitled  "  The  fox  and  the^boar^^  ijU  ^  iJLuJ  yUT, 
in  which  he  imitates  the  Kalilah  wa_Diganah> 
writing  on  the  same  heads,  and  narrating  the  same 
parables;  but  his  book  is  superior  in  beauty  of 
style.  He  reigned  one  hundred  and  twentyyears^ 
Some  give  a  different  number  of  years. 

Then  succeeded  Balhft  Cl^  {kjL^^.  In  his 
reign  the  game  of  chess  g^aA  was  invented,  and 
he  recommended  the  play  in  preference  to  back* 
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gaminoD,  pointing  out  that  the  clever  is  the 
dinner,  and  not  the  idiot.  He  studied  the  numben 
(of  this  product  of  the  squares)  of  this  game^  and 
wrote  a  work  *  on  the  subject  for  the  Hindus^ 
which  is  known  under  the  title  Torok  Hankd  taidd 

tJkft?  KlI  6ji>  (tJuJ  ^  ^jb  and  \^  U^  o>). 
By  these  means  chess  became  their  favourite  game, 
and  he  used  to  play  it  with  the  wise  men  (of  his 
court),  and  gave  to  the  pieces  the  figure  of  men 
and  animals,  distinguishing  them  by  certain  degrees 
and  ranks,  as  the  king  sl&JI,  the  administrator 
^jJLl  (the  queen),  the  officer  \r^j^  (the  bishop) ; 
similar  offices  are  represented  in  other  pieces. 

He  laid  also  an  allegory  of  the  higher  bodies  in 
the  chess,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  stars  of  the  heavens, 
observing  the  number  seven  and  twelve.  Every 
piece  was  consecrated  to  a  star.  This  game  served 
also  to  preserve  the  empire;  for  whenever  they  had 
to  do  with  an  enemy  and  the  stratagems  of  war, 
they  represented  on  the  chess-board  the  movements 

of  the  troops,  both  light  and  heavy  ^\^  3^U. 
The  Hindus  have  a  method  in  the  multiplica- 


*  A  similar  work  has  been  written  by  the  Arabic  roathema* 
tician,  Abfi  Ydsof  el-MissistJ  ^a*j^\f  whose  full  name  was 
Ya'kub    Ben    Mohammed,    under    the  title    Oy^     ^JUcl^J 
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tion  of  the  squares  of  the  chess-board,  which  they, 
keep  secret.    The  result  of  this  multiplication  is 
a  number  which  exceeds  the  astronomical  dates » 
and    those    of   the    first    cause,    amounting    to 
18,446,744,073,709,561,615.    The  series  of  the 
thousands  is  this:  the  first  number  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced with  six  times  thousand*,  then  comes 
thousand  five  times,  then  four  times,  then  three 
times,  then  twice,  then  thousand  is  to  be  pronoun- 
ced once. 

The  Hindus  attribute  to  it  f  a  meaning  by^ 
which  one  may  explain  what  is  to  happen  in  future 
ages  and  centuries,  and  the  influence  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  have  on  this  world ;  and  by  it  may 
be  predicted  how  long  the  human  soul  is  to  dwell  in 
this  world. 

The  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations,  con- 
nect equally  various  theories  with  chess  t.    It  is 


*  The  Arabs,  like  the  Teutonic  languages,  have  no  worda 
which  comprises  a  higher  number  than  a  thousand.  They  express 
therefore  a  million  by  thousand  times  thousand,  and  so  pn  with  any 
higher  number.  In  order  to  avoid  mistakes,  they  add  at  the  end 
how  often  thousand  is  to  lie  taken  or  multiplied  with  itself,  as  it 
here  the  case. 

t  The  author  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  he  means  the  game 
of  chess,  or  the  above  number. 

t  It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  game  of  chess  attracted  even 
in  Europe,  a  much  greater  attention  in  the  middle  ages  than 
At  present;  as  may  be  exemplified  by  the  existence  of  some 
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played  in  different  ways,  as  is  expluned  in  the 
books  written  by  the  Shatrenjees*  on  this  subject, 
by  early  writers,  as  well  as  by  eS'Siili  and  eU' Adeli 
^«XffI1^  ^yoi\,  who  are  the  best  players  in  our  days. 
Belhith  d^A^L  reigned  till  he  died,  eighty  years, 
or,  according  to  other  copies  (of  the  work  from 
which  we  derive  our  account),  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years. 


German  manuscript,  which  contains  a  poem  on  this  iubject,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris,  (MS.  AUem.  No.  6).  It  is  a 
thick  quarto  written  in  the  year  1418,  but  the  author,  whose  name 
is  Michael  Scherer  of  Strasburg,  says  himself,  that  he  com- 
posed  it  in  1337,  after  a  Latin  work  on  the  same  subject.  The 
allegorical  meaning  of  the  pieces,  moral  precepts,  and  even 
theological  disquisitions,  form  the  greater  portion  of  its  contents* 
but  there  are  also  some  curious  historical  facts  related  in  it. 

The  Dutch  are  in  possession  of  a  similar  poem  of  ancient  date. 

*  As  the  luxurious  Mamtin  happened  to  be  fond  of  the  chess- 
board,  a  number  of  men  studied  the  game  and  wrote  on  the 
subject,  collecting  and  inventing  traditions  to  prove  that  this  game 
was  permitted,  enquiring  into  the  history  and  fixing  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  playing.  These  men  were  called  •yKaeJa£il\»  An 
Arabic  work  of  this  nature,  by  el-Hasan  cl-Basrt,  is  in  Mr.  Rich's 
collection  in  the  British  Museum  in  London,  (No.  75 15,)  but  it 
contiuns  no  historical  facts  not  found  in  Hyde's  Historia  Shahi* 
ludii  and  Sir  W.  Jones*  works,  (vol.  i.  p.  521.)  More  curious 
are  the  details  which  cn-Nowairl  furnishes  on  this  subject,  in  bis 
Etfcyclopssdia.  On  the  literary  history  previous  to  cl-Mas'^idi, 
concerning  this  subject,  as  well  as  any  other  of  which  our  author 
ipeaksi  the  reader  may  consult  the  additional  notes. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  Kiir(ish*»  who  introdaced 
new  /eligious  ideas  amongst  the  Hindus,  as  he 
thought  them  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  time;  and 
adapted  to  the  tendency  of  his  contemporaries, 
relinquishing  former  systems. 

In  his  reign  lived  es-Sondbfid  ^l^jJUn^  who  is  the 
author  of  the  book  T%e  seven  Vezirs,  the  teacher  and 
bot/f  and  the  wife  of  the  king  j^S^  U^miS  \j)^\  %^\jS 
Jill  i\j^\^  ^'iMiS^.  This  is  the  book  which  bears  the 
name  Kitdb  es-Sondbdd  i^UoJUJt  v^*  ^^^  ^o 
library  of  this  king  the  large  work  «*  On  pathology 
and  therapeutics''  Ciil^SW!,  ^J^l^l^  JJL«M  Syu#  ^ 
was  compiled  3^,  with  drawings  and  pictures  of 
the  plants. 

This  king  reigned  till  he  died,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years*  Ader  his  death  the  Hindus 
disagreed  in  point  of  religion :  they  divided  them* 
selves  into  parties,  and  formed  distinct  states;  and 
every  chief  made  himself  independent  in  his  district 
£s-Sind  was  ruled  by  its  own  king;  another  king 
reigned  in  el-Kinnauj;  another  over  Kashmir 
j^€^  0^1 ;  and  another  resided  in  the  city  of  el* 
Mankir  (Monghir?)  jSi\U,  which  is  the  great 
metropolis.    He  was  the  first  who  had  the  name 


*  sP'^j^  This  is  the  way  in  which  Abulfaragius  (Hist^ 
dynast,  p.  82.)  writes  the  name  of  Cyvu9.  En-Nowalrf  writes 
the  name  of  this  Hindu  king  ^^  Kuih. 
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^u  s^ 


eUBallahii  dr/«xll1  (l^«VA!t)»  which  became  subse- 
quently the  title  of  every  sovereign  of  that  great 
capita],  down  to  our  time,  ^hich  is  the  year 
332  A.H. 

India*  is  a  vast  countryi  having  many  seas  and 


*  OJ^I  o^t  literally,  the  eauniry  of  the  ffinduSf  which,  it 
muft  be  remembered,  comprises  only  the  south  and  east  of  the 
peninsula:  whereas  the  north-eastern  part  is  called  by  tlie  Arabs, 
the  country  of  the  Sind  nation. 

As  in  the  translation  the  name  of  the  country  in  most  cases 
is  substituted  for  expressions  like  bilid  es-Sin,  (the  dominions  of 
the  Chinese,)  ardh  er-R(im,  (the  country  of  the  Bysantines,) 
memlekat  el-Jel4likah,  (the  kingdom  of  the  Galidans,)  &c«:  it  is 
well  to  notice  the  peculiarity  of  the  Arabs  in  this  respect,  which 
is  characteristic,  and  which  may  also  be  observed  in  Genesis. 

As  we  adapt  our  notions  of  othera  to  our  own  ideas  as  pro* 
duced  by  circumstances  and  education,  just  as  the  hump-backed 
will  paint  every  body  with  a  hunch; — the  wandering  Arabs 
who  have  no  country,  being  solely  connected  by  the  feelings  and 
pride  of  their  tribes  SaaaoxIIi  cannot  conceive  how  any  nation 
can  be  so  degraded  as  to  be  dependent  upon  a  country  or  any 
other  possession:  they  estimate  the  honesty  and  value  of  a  man 
after  what  he  i$,  and  not  (as  it  is  the  case  in  modem  legislation,) 
after  what  hepoueuei.  Hence  they  consider  the  name  of  every 
country  as  that  of  a  tribe,  and  are  most  anxious  to  find  out  or 
to  invent  the  genealogy  of  the  patriarch  (father)  of  such  a  tribe, 
as  they  know  the  anceston  of  their  own  tribes;  so,  for  instance, 
they  received  from  the  Peraians  the  name  of  Chin  (jy>>f'i  which 
means  China  (the  country),  but  the  Arabs  consider  it  as  the 
name  of  the  father  of  the  nation  (tribe),  and  consequently  of  the 
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mountains,  and  borders  on' the  empire  of  es-Zdnij, 
which  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Maharaj  s^t^tt  the 
king  of  the  islands,  whose  dominions  form  the 
frontier  between  India  and  China,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  part  of  India. 

The  Hindu  nation  extends  from  the  mountains 
of  Khoras&n  and  of  es-Sind  as  far  as  et-Tubbet. 
But  there  prevails  a  great  difference  of  feelings^ 

nation  itself;  and  they  called  the  country  the  territory  of  the 
Fin  or  Sin  (Chinese). 

In  subsequent  times,  howeyer,  when  the  Tictorioui  Arabs  had 
settled  in  cities,  the  tribe  feeling  gave  way  to  the  habits  of  settled 
life,  and  the  names  of  countries  are  in  later  authors  again  cod- 
sidcred  as  such. 

This  will  exphiin  the  form  of  the  word  SS^t  (Galida») 
and  some  other  proper  names  which  else  must  appear  arUtrary; 
it  is  the  plural  of  Jd<^\  or  Gallic  (Gallieut)^  just  ai  lUduljilt 
b  the  plural  of  (jQ$i\  or  eomeif  (count). 

In  the  history  of  Europoi  we  find  that  proper  names  haTC 
changed  in  the  same  way  their  meaning  by  the  change  of  fact8» 
as  with  the  Arabs  by  the  change  of  notions;  so  were  the  Pkurisii» 
Lugduuiy  &c»  originally  tribes,  and  now  they  are  cities. 

Here  an  addition  to  the  note»  p.  19  iuprOf  may  find  place* 
It  is  stated  there  that  the  military  cantonments  were  called  Jlftrrr » 
which  means  EgypU.  The  Western  Arabs  being  in  constant 
contact  with  the  Egyptians,  became  necessarily  aware  of  their 
Mettled  condition ;  and  Misr  means,  thereforei  the  coi«n^  of  Egypt 
(and  not  the  nation,)  at  all  periods  of  the  Arabic  language.  It 
was  therefore  very  natural  that  they  should  say,  we  Egyptianix€ 
y^9  when  they  $ettled  in  those  cantonments.  Hence  jm^S 
means  with  Ibn  Khaldiin  constantly— a  country  where  the  inha* 
bitants  are  settled  and  civilized. 

N 
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language,  and  religion,  in  these  empires;  and  they 
are  frequently  at  war  with  each  other.  The  most 
of  them  believe  on  the  metempsychosis,  or  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul.  The  Hindus  are  dis* 
tinct  from  other  black  nations,  as  the  Zanj  g^yt, 
ed-Demddem^^UiXJt  (^^U^t),  and  others,  in  point 
of  intellect,  government^  philosophy,  colour,  appear- 
ance, good  constitution,  talent,  and  intelligence. 
Galen  says  that  the  Negroes  have  ten  qualities 
which  are  peculiar  to  them,  and  not  found  in  any 
other  nation :  crisp  hair,  scanty  eye-brows,  expanded 
nostrils,  thick  lips,  sharp  teeth,  stinking  skin,  black 
complexion,  fissures  in  the  skin  of  their  hands  and 
feet,  longam  menlulam,  and  great  levity.  The  same 
author  states  further,  their  levity  is  owing  to  the 
bad  quality  (organisation)  of  their  brains ;  for  this 
renders  their  intellectual  faculties  weak.  What 
other  authors  say  on  the  levity  of  the  Negroes,  and 
their  gay  temper,  and  on  the  still  higher  degree  of 
levity,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Zanj,  and  which 
distinguishes  them  from  other  Negroes,  is  to  be 
found  in  our  former  works. 

Ya*k6b  Ben  Ishak  el-Kindi  Ji*l  j^  vy^ 
sjdiSSs  asserts,  in  a  memoir  on  the  influence  of  the 
higher  individuals  {i.e.  stars)  and  heavenly  bodies 
upon  this  world  ^ U^Vt^  i^t  ool^Vt  ^Uit  J  %\^j 
^Udi  %b^  Ji  Sj^WvJt,  that  God  has  arranged 
it  so  that  everything  that  he  has  created  acts  at 
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the  same  time  as  cause  upon  other8»  and  the  cause 
produces  an  effect  in  the  object  upon  which  it  acts^ 
which  corresponds  with  the  cause;  but  the  object, 
which  is  passive,  does  not  create  any  impression 
upon  the  cause,  which  is  active.  Spirit  is  the  cause 
of  heaven  JJjUt*,  and  not  its  effect:  hence  it  does 

*  Arabian  astronomers  express  thus  their  notions  of  the 
haven  or  $pher€.     iua^S  ^  SyA^  ^/ ^^H!^  (m-^  JS^I 

**  The  heaven  is  a  simple  body  (not  compounded,)  which  has 
the  shape  of  a  ball  (ii.  4),  and  turns  round  its  own  centre,  which 
it  fully  surrounds  (i.  2).  It  has  neither  levity  nor  gravity 
(i.  3),  and  it  possesses  not  heat,  cold,  moisture,  nor  dryness,  nor 
is  it  susceptible  of  separation  or  coalition." 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  words  in  the  Ayeen  Akberi» 
(vol.  iii.  2.)  where  it  is  said  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Per- 
sians, Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  and  that  the  heaven  is  eternal,  and 
endowed  with  reason. 

The  references  which  I  added  in  the  translation,  refer  to 
Aristotle's  book  de  CcbIo,  where  the  same  ideas  are  expressed. 
Here  another  passage  of  Aristotle,  relative  to  the  same  subject, 
may  be  quoted,  which  sets  the  belief,  that  the  heaven  exercises  aa 
influence  upon  the  earth  and  iu  inhabitants,  in  iU  proper  light,  and 
connecU  the  notions  of  the  Hindus,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  ou 
this  subject. 

Ovpaifov  ti  col  SffTpntw  olnrUuf  yAp  Mtpa  itoXoO/iffir,  ov^  A  riMr, 
^  t6  wvp6t  ifi  odvw,  aUMoBoi,  wkfUifUkovwrn  wtpl  r^  wXcSorov  wvp^w 

o&rw  htpop  T$»¥  TtwdfHM^,  ai4fm6w  rt  icak  ^Sby.  Arist  de  Mundo^ 
cap.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  465. 

"  We  can  the  matter,  of  which  the  heaven  and  the  stars  eon- 

N  9 
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not  receive  impressions  from  it    It  is,  however,  a 


8ist»  Ether;  not  because  it  is  a  fire  as  some  believed,  wbo  bad 
eieeedmgly  wrong  notions  respecting  tbat  power  (matter),  wbicb 
is  very  far  from  being  a  fire;  but  because  it  is  an  elbmbnt 
wbicb  observes  the  circular  form  in  its  motion,  and  it  is  different 
from  the  four  other  elements,  being  everlasting  and  divine*" 

It  is  strange  that  this  fifth  clement  of  Aristotle  has  never  been 
noticed,  although  the  four  elements  have  found  advocates  in  the 
German  Metaphysico-physiologists,  (see  Cams,  Lehrbuek  der 
Physiologies  vol.  i.,)  in  whose  system  it  would  suit  admirably  welL 

But  the  doctrine  of  a  fifth  element  is  much  more  ancient  than 
Aristotle,  even  amongst  the  Greeks.  Ocellus,  (translation  of. 
Taylor,  p.  10,)  who  lived  about  five  centuries  before  Christ,  at 
the  time  of  Pythagoras,  seems  to  have  had  the  same  notions  of  it 
as  Aristotle.  **  But  the  Fates  themselves  distinguish  and  separate 
the  impassive  part  of  the  world  from  that  which  is  perpetually 
moved  (mutable).  For  the  course  of  the  moon  b  the  isthmus 
of  immortality  and  generation.  The  region  indeed  above  the 
moon,  and  also  that  which  the  moon  occupies,  contain  the  genus 
of  the  gods;  but  the  place  beneath  the  moon,  is  the  place  of 
strife  and  nature." 

The  idea  of  Jive  elements  is  general  amongst  the  Hindus. 
They  call  the  ether,  Akas;  and,  although  its  natural  place  is, 
as  with  the  Greeks,  above  the  other  elements,  it  pervades  every* 
thing  and  is  the  vehicle  of  sound.  Amongst  the  ancient  Persians 
it  seems  to  have  been  considered  even  as  the  principle  of  vege- 
tative life,  hence  the  Zend-Avesta  calls  it  **  un  feu  qui  ne  brule 
pas  et  qui  anime  tons  les  Stres."  It  was  probably  after  the  Per- 
sian idea  that  some  Greek  philosophers  believed  the  ether  was  a 
fire.  The  Arabs  have  probably  found  this  theory  of  the  heaven 
in  the  schools  of  Persia,  before  they  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  after  which  they  have  put  it  in  a 
scientific  shape. 
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law  in  nature  that  the  spirit^  follows  the  organisa^ 
tion  of  the  hody,  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  way. 
So  it  is  with  the  Zanji.  His  country  being  very 
hot,  the  heavenly  bodies  exercise  their  influence 
upon  it,  and  predispose  in  the  humours  a  tendency 
to  go  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  body:  hence  their 
eyes  are  large,  the  lips  thick,  the  nose  flat  and  big, 
and  the  head  high.  The  crasis  of  the  brain  is, 
therefore,  out  of  proportion,  and  the  mind  cannot 
perfectly  manifest  its  action ;  the  nicety  of  dis- 
tinctions and  the  action  of  the  understanding  are 
confused.     Ancient    and    modern    authors    have 

The  heavens,  or  spheres,  which  preside,  according  to  the 
astrologers,  over  the  destiny  of  this  world  are,  therefore,  not 
different  from  the  ether  of  the  philosophers,  which  is  the  divine 
element  of  life;  nor  from  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Hawa 
^y^\  (air),  which  was  worshipped  by  the  Arabs,  before  the 
Isldm,  as  we  learn  from  the  Koran,  where  it  is  said,  ^  wuj>it 
u\y^  A^t  i^^],  and  from  a  tradition  of  Ibn  'Abbfis.  See  also 
Maimonides,  p.  157  of  the  Engl.  Transl. 

*  In  the  Cambridge  copy  tho  quotation  from  el-Kindi  is  left 
out  altogether*  From  an  allusion  of  Ibn  Khaldfin  to  this  passage 
of  our  author,  on  the  Negroes,  it  would  appear  that  he  did  not 
find  it  in  his  copy  agdn. 

The  MS.  of  Leyden  bears  ^Jult  instead  of  yJUJl,  which 
is  only  found  in  the  (for  the  rest  very  incorrect,)  copy  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Paris.  However,  if  this  reading  was  not  con* 
firmed  by  the  context,  it  might  safely  be  adopted  on  the  authority 
of  Aristotle,  from  whom  tho  whole  of  el-Kiodi*s  reasoning  is 
borrowed.    Al  diayouu  thrwrai  nnt  a^iuuri,  Physiogn.  cap.  h 
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spoken  on  the  causes  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  Negroes  are  placed;  and  they  entered  upon 
their  position  relative  to  heaven,  the  seven  planets, 
and  particularly  the  five  planets,  which  preside 
over  their  developement,  and  have  alone  influence 
upon  the  formation  of  their  bodies.  But  this  book 
is  not  solely  devoted  to  this  subject.  We  state 
here  only  the  facts  as  they  have  been  advanced  by 
various  authors,  referring  for  further  details  and  the 
exposition  of  their  arguments  in  proof  of  those 
facts,  to  our  book  the  Akhbar  ez-zeman.  We  have 
also  explained  in  that  book  the  theory  of  those 
astrologers  and  astronomers  who  ascribe  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Negroes  to  Saturn,  as  this  is  expressed 
in  the  verses  of  some  modern  Mohammedan  writer: 
^VOne  of  them  (the  planets)  is  Saturn,  who  is 
an  old  man  and  powerful  king.  His  complexion  is 
black*,  and  this  is  the  colour  of  his  dress,  and  of 
his  sulky  mind.  He  exercises  his  influence  upon 
the  Zanj  and  the  slaves,  and  to  him  leadf  and  iron 
are  sacred/' 


*  This  description  of  Saturn  answers  exactly  the  picture  which 
d-Kafwinl  gives  of  thisphinet,  which  is  to  be  found  beautifully 
illuminatedi  in  a  MS.  of  the  East  India  Hou8e»  No.  1 377|  and  in  its 
outlines  in  the  Fundgruben  des  OrienUf  vol.  i.,  but  there  it  looks 
the  contrary  way  by  a  mistake  of  the  artist. 

t*  A  slight  alteration  would  change  the  sense  into  **  and  he 
is  the  enemy  of  iron."  This  is  more  probable  because  iron  was 
saered  to  Marsy  and  has  still  the  name  of  this  planet  in  medicine; 
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Tdwus  el*Yem&ni,  the  oompanion  of  'Abdullah 
Ben  el-'Abb^  ^^\  jdlt  ^^  v^U  ^W^t  ur>^ 
^Uidt  would  not  eat  any  meat  slain  (or  sacrificed) 
by  a  Zanjf.  He  used  to  say,  a  Zanji  was  a  hideous 
slave.  We  have  heard  that  AbiiU'Abb&s  er*Rdddhf 
Ben  el-Moktader  would  never  take  anything  from 
the  hand  of  a  black  man,  saying  he  was  a  hideous 
slave.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  initiated 
Tdwus  in  his  system*  or  in  a  sort  of  philosophical 
and  religious  sect. 

'Amr  Ben  Bahr  eU&hit  1^  l^t  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
wrote  a  book  '^On  the  national  pride  of  the 
Negroes,  and  their  disputes  with  the  white  men/' 

No  king  can  succeed  to  the  throne,  accordmg 
to  Hindu  laws,  before  he  is  forty  years  of  age,  nor 


for  physicians  acknowledge  that  their  art  originated  from  astro- 
logy to  this  day,  in  this  as  well  as  in  some  other  names,  ai 
lunar  caustic  (Nitrate  of  iilver)^  Mercury,  crystals  of  Vmw 
(neutral  sulphate  of  copper)^  &C  Not  only  metals,  but  everything 
on  earth  had  a  patron  in  one  of  the  planets  with  the  astrologers, 
ajod  almost  everybody  was  as  far  an  astrologer  as  his  scientific 
education  went.  And  it  appears  that  in  the  dark  ages  a  medicine 
was  considered  as  the  mediator  between  its  respective  star  and 
the  patient;  and  hence  it  had  frequently  no  efficacy  if  not  prepared 
under  a  certain  constellation.  These  follies  seem  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Saw4d  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  Compare  Maimonides,  English  Transhition  of  Dn 
Townley,  p.  168 ;  and  Zend-Avesta,  i.  2,  p.  28. 
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appears  thar  sovereign  ever  before  the  public, 
except  at  certain  times,  which  are  fixed  at  long 
intervals,  and  then  it  is  only  for  the  inspection  of 
state  affairs;  for,  in  their  opinion,  the  kings  lose 
their  respect  and  give  away  their  privileges  if  the 
public  gazes  at  them*.  The  measures  of  govern- 
ment must  be  carried  by  mildness  in  India,  and  by 
degradation  from  a  higher  rank. 

El-Mas'fidi  says,  I  have  seen  in  the  country  of 
Serendib  (Ceylon),  which  is  an  island  of  the  sea, 
that  when  a  king  dies,  he  is  laid  upon  a  car,  with 
small  wheels,  and  made  for  the  purpose.  His  hair 
touches  the  ground,  and  a  woman  with  a  broom  in 
her  hand  sweeps  dust  on  his  head,  crying  out,  ''  0 
people,  this  was  yesterday  your  king,  and  you  were 
bound  to  listen  to  his  orders.  See  what  now  has 
become  of  him!  He  has  left  this  world,  and  the 
King  of  the  kings  has  taken  his  soul  (life)  f  .^  He 
alone  is  living,  and  dies  not.  Do  not  be  given  to 
life  after  this  example.*'  These  words  have  the  ten- 
dency to  exhort  to  a  pious  and  abstemious  life  in 
this  world.    After    a    procession    with  the  body 

*  Institutes  of  Menu,  vii.  6,  "Nor  can  any  human  creature 
on  earth  gase  on  him  (the  king)." 

f  **  The  king  of  death  has  taken  his  soul  into  eternal  *j|)JI 
life.  Thus  bears  the  copy  of  Cambridge,  but  ajiXS  has  not 
the  signification  which  the  context  would  give  to  the  word,  if  the 
iwssage  was  correct. 
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through  the  streets  of  the  town,  they  divide  it  into 
four  parts,  and  bum  it  with  sandal-wood,  camphor, 
and  other  perfumes  which  they  have  prepared:  the 
ashes  are  thrown  to  the  winds.  This  is  the  funeral 
ceremony  for  kings  and  their  courtiers  of  the  most 
nations  of  India*.  They  state  the  reason  for  so 
doing,  and  the  object  which  they  have  in  view. 

The  royalty  is  limited  upon  the  descendants  of 
one  family,  and  never  goes  to  another  f.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  families  of  the  vizier, 
kadhi,  and  other  high  officers.  They  are  all  (here- 
ditary and)  never  changed  nor  altered :{;. 

The  Hindus  abstain  from  (spirituous)  liquors 
i^\j&i\^,  not  in  obedience  to  some  religious  precept, 
but  because  they  do  not  choose  to  take  a  thing 
which  overwhelms  their  reason,  and  makes  cease  the 
dominion  which  this  faculty  is  to  exercise  over  men. 
If  it  can  be  proved  of  one  of  their  kings,  that  he 
has  drunk  (wine),  he  forfeits  the  crown;  for  he  is 
(not  considered  to  be)  able  to  rule  and  govern  (the 
empire)  if  he  is  given  to  such  habits  ||. 

They  hear  frequently  songs  and  musical  per- 
formances ^JWll^  gUwJI,  and  they  have  various  sorts 

*  Compare  ancient  accounts  of  India  and  China,  p.  31. 
t  Ibidem,  p.  32. 

t  The  king  must  appoint  seven  or  eight  ministers  whose 
lineage  is  noble.    Menu,  vii.  84. 

i  Ancient  accounts  of  India  and  China,  p.  33. 
"  Comnare  Institutes  of  Menu,  vii.  47,  50. 
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of  musical  instramenU  which  produce  on  man  all 
shades  of  impressions  between  laughing  and  crying. 
Sometimes  they  make  girls  drink  (wine),  to  excite 
them  to  show  their  mirth  in  their  presence,  and  in 
order  to  be  inspired  with  gaiety  by  their  merriment. 

The  Hindus  have  various  interesting  institu* 
tions,  and  are  rich  in  curious  facts.  We  have 
given  many  sketches  from  their  history  and  biogra« 
phy  (manners)  in  our  book,  the  Kit&b  Akhb^r  ez« 
zemdn,  and  Kit^b  eUausat.  A  specimen,  however, 
shall  be  inserted  here. 

One  of  the  most  curious  stories  of  the  kings  of 
the  Hindus,  and  a  strange  (yet  characteristic)  ex- 
ample of  the  line  of  conduct  of  the  most  ancient 
Hindu  kings,  and  their  institutions^  is  (exhibited  in 
the  following  narration)  of  a  king  of  el-Komar* 
jUUt  (Comorin).  From  this  kingdom  and  tract  of 
India  the  Komdrl  aloes  iSj\ii\  «>^&  has  its  name. 
This  country  is  not  an  island  of  the  sea,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  continent,  and  is  very  mountainous. 
Few  parts  of  India  are  more  populous  than  this, 
and  the  inhabitants  distinguish  themselves  before 
the  other  Hindus  by  their  agreeable  breath,  which 
they  acquire  by  rubbing  their  teeth  with  aloes-wood, 
as  it  is  the  habit  amongst  the  Mohammedans. 
They  consider,  like  the  Mohammedans,  fornication 

*  Compare  ancient  accounts  of  India  and  China»  p.  65|  et 
icqq. 
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to  be  unlawful,  and  they  avoid  (like  them)  unclean- 
linesfly  and  the  use  of  wine.  In  this  practice  the 
Hindus  of  the  higher  ranks  are  like  those  of  the 
lower  classes. 

They  (the  inhabitants  of  el*Komdr)  aro%  for 
the  most  part  infantry,  on  account  of  the  mountain- 
ous character  of  the  country,  which  is  broken  by 
rivers,  and  has  few  plains,  or  high  table-lands  ^1^1. 
The  couQtry  of  el-Komdr  is  the  point  of  communi- 
cation with  the  dominions  of  the  Mahar&j  g^j^J^^f 
the  king  of  the  islands,  as  the  Isle  of  ez-Zdnij, 
Kolah  as,  Serendlb  v^^  (Ceylon),  and  other 
islands. 

It  is  related  that  an  inconsiderate  man  ruled  in 
ancient  times  over  eUKomdr.  One  day  he  sat  on 
the  royal  throne  in  his  palace,  which  stood  on  a 
large  river  of  sweet  water,  like  the  Tigris  or  Eu- 
phrates, and  was  one  day*s  journey  from  the  sea. 
The  vizier  was  with  the  king,  who  said  to  him, 
'^The  splendour  and  high  civilization  of  the  empire 
and  islands  of  the  Mahardj  are  celebrated.  This 
excites  a  desire  in  my  mind  which  I  wish  to 
realize."  The  vizier,  a  prudent  man,  who  knew 
the  levity  of  his  master,  asked  him  **What  is  thy 
desire,  O  king?*'  *^  I  wish/'  repUed  the  king,  "  to 
see  the  head  of  the  Mahardj,  the  king  of  ez-Zdnij, 
laying  (in  a  dish)  at  my  feet/'  The  vizier  saw 
that  envy  had  inspired  him  with  these  thoughts, 
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and  he  said^  after  some  consideration,  *'  I  do  not 
think  the  king  wQl  permit  this  idea  to  rest  in  hit 
mind»  as  there  has  never  existed  any  difference 
between  us  and  that  nation,  neither  of  yore»  nor  of 
late ;  nor  have  they  ever  done  us  any  harm.  Be* 
sides  they  are  far  from  us,  in  islands,  and  by  oo 
means  neighbours ;  nor  have  they  any  design 
against  our  possessions.  The  distance  between  the 
dominions  of  the  Maharaj  and  those  of  el-Kom&r, 
is  from  ten  to  twenty  days  across  the  sea.  It  is 
therefore  better,  O  king,'*  continued  the  vizier, "  not 
to  persist  in  this  scheme/'  The  king  made  no  reply, 
he  was  enraged  with  anger,  and  shut  his  ear  to 
advice.  lie  acquainted  his  officers  and  the  chiefs 
of  his  men,  who  were  present,  with  his  project;  and 
so  it  was  divulged,  and  went  from  tongue  to  tongue 
till  it  reached  the  Mahardj,  who  was  a  prince  of 
great  prudence,  and  a  middle-aged  man. 

The  Mahardj  called  his  vizier,  related  to  him 
the  account  which  he  had  received,  and  said,  ''  Con- 
sidering the  project  of  this  madman,  which  has 
come  to  publicity,  and  the  intentions  which  he  has 
formed,  with  his  inexperienced  and  overbearing 
spirit,  and  after  his  words  have  become  generally 
known,  we  can  no  longer  preserve  peace  with  him, 
he  has  forfeited  the  crown,  and  deserves  to  be 
deposed.*'  The  king  ordered  his  vizier  to  observe 
secrecy  of  what  had  passed  between  them,  and  to 
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prepare  a  thousand  of  the  best  ships  <>  v^^  UiS 
yXt^U  lM^t»  with  full  equipment)  to  provide  them 
with  the  arms  necessary,  and  to  man  them  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  best  soldiers.  He  pre- 
tended that  these  preparations  were  meant  for  an 
excursion  into  his  islands,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
kings  (governors)  of  these  islands,  who  were  under 
his  sway  9  and  his  subjects,  that  he  had  the  intention 
to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  to  make  an  excursion  to 
their  islands.  This  rumour  spread,  and  the  king 
of  every  island  made  all  possible  preparation  for  the 
reception  of  the  Maharaj.  When  everything  was 
ready  and  in  order,  he  went  on  board  and  sailed 
with  the  army  to  the  kingdom  of  el-Komdr.  The 
king  of  el-Komar  was  not  aware  of  the  expedition 
before  he  came  up  the  wadi  (river,)  which  washes 
the  walls  of  the  royal  palace.  The  Mahar&j  ordered 
his  men  to  make  an  assault  upon  (the  palace,)  and 
they  surrounded  it  unaware,  and  took  possession  of 
it.  The  inhabitants  appeared  before  the  Mahar&j, 
he  ordered  to  proclaim  **  quarter,"  and  sat  on  the 
throne  on  which  the  king  of  el-Kom&r  used  to  sit, 
who  was  now  a  prisoner,  and  commanded  to  bring  the 
king  and  his  vizier  in  his  presence,  and  said,  **  What 
gave  rise  to  those  intentions  which  are  beyond 
thy  power?  And  if  thou  hadst  attained  thy  object 
thou  wouldst  not  have  been  the  happier.*'  The 
facility  of  the  execution  of  the  project  did  not  afford 
any  excuse  (to  the  captive  king),  and  so  he  remained 
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silent  ^*1{  thy  desires,''  continued  the  Mahar&j, 
^*  to  see  my  head  before  thee  in  a  dish  had  been 
joined  with  the  intention  to  make  thyself  master  of 
my  dominions,  and  the  throne,  and  to  spread 
destruction  in  any  part  of  the  country,  I  should 
do  the  same  thing  to  thee.  But  thou  hast  dis- 
tinctly expressed  thy  object,  and  I  will  now  visit 
it  on  thee;  and  I  will  return  to  my  country 
without  touching  anything  in  thy  empire  either 
small  or  great.  Thou  shalt  be  an  example  for 
posterity,  that  none  may  dare  to  transgress  the 
portion  which  Providence  has  given  to  him*.** 

After  these  words  he  beheaded  him ;  and  turning 
to  the  vizier,  **Thou  hast  tried  all,'*  said  he,  **  that 
a  good  vizier  can  do:  I  know  thou  gavest  good 
advice  to  thy  master,  which  he  ought  to  have 
accepted :  consult  who  may  be  most  fit  to  succeed 
this  madman,  and  put  him  on  the  throne/'  The 
Mahardj  returned  immediately  to  his  country,  and 
neither  he  nor  anybody  of  his  army  touched  anything 
in  the  kingdom  of  el-Kom&r. 

l«JU   ^  J  >\mi^\y  \^^  ^J  S^bt  «5;»JS»    ^    <2uj9^ 

aXsU  UI*  juaiu  U&  C^  iXj^  ^  jJLT  Jf ^  CSfS^:i 
i^  ig^^  ^t  ^j\j*    M.  Renaudot  had  evidently  the  same 

wordi  which  are  tnmscrihed  here ;  but  he  differs  from  the  abofe 
Iraoflation. 
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'^Wben  the  Mabardj  was  come  back  into  his 
dominioDSi  he  sat  on  his  throne,  from  whence  he 
enjoyed  the  view  over  a  bay  which  was  called  the 
Bay  of  the  Ingot  of  Gold  ^ii\  ^^  ^.oi;  and 
before  him  was  placed  the  dish  with  the  head  of  the 
king  of  el-Kom&r.  He  assembled  the  great  men  of 
his  kingdom,  narrated  to  them  his  exploits,  and 
exposed  the  reason  which  had  brought  him  under 
the  necessity  of  undertaking  them.  He  was 
received  with  the  marks  of  admiration,  and  prayers 
for  his  welfare*  Then  he  gave  orders  to  wash 
the  head  of  the  king  of  eUKomkr,  to  embalm  it,  and 
to  send  it  in  a  vase  to  the  king  who  had  succeeded 
him  in  el-Komdr;  and  he  wrote  to  him:  **  Our 
motive  in  acting  as  we  have  done  with  thy  prede- 
cessor having  been  his  hostile  intentions  towards 
us  and  to  offer  an  example  to  his  equals,  it  appears  to 
us  well  to  send  back  his  head  to  thee,  since  we  have 
obtained  our  object,  as  there  is  no  use  iu  keeping  it, 
for  this  trophy  would  not  add  to  the  glory  of  our 
victory/'  The  news  of  this  action  reached  the 
ears  of  the  kings  of  India  and  China,  and  the 
Mahardj  rose  greatly  in  their  estimation;  and  since 
this  time,  the  kings  of  el-Koml[r  turn  their  faces 
every  morning  towards  ez*Z4nij,  and  prostrate  them- 
selves to  express  their  veneration  for  the  Mahardj. 

*  ^  Seems  to  be  the  technical  term  for  ingotf  in  Arabic 
linage;  at  least  it  is  used  as  such  by  en-Nowalrf. 
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• 

£1-Ma8*i]d(  says,  the  meaning  of  the  words 
V^  ii\  ^^  jJiAi  (the  bay  of  the  ingot  of  gold)  is 
this,  the  palace  of  the  Mahardj  stands  on  a  little 
bay  j^f  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  greatest 
strait  of  ez-Zanij*  At  high  tide  this  strait  is  filled 
with  sea  water,  and  at  low  tide  sweet  water  flows  in 
it.  The  treasurer  ^^^L^**  ^^  *^^  '^^'^S  S^^^  ®very 
morning  into  this  bay,  carrying  an  ingot  of  gold 
with  him  of  several  pounds  (JU),  but  we  do  not  know 
its  exact  weight.  He  throws  it  before  the  king 
into  the  bay.  When  the  tide  comes  in,  the  water 
covers  this  and  other  ingots  which  may  be  there; 
and  when  the  water  retires,  it  appears  again,  and  it 
shines  in  the  sun.  The  king  sits  in  the  room  of 
reception  from  which  he  delights  to  see  it  .The  habit 
of  throwing  every  day  a  golden  ingot  into  this  bay,  is 
continued  during  the  whole  reign  of  the  same  king, 
and  they  are  never  touched.  When  the  king  dies, 
his  successor  has  them  all  taken  out,  and  none  of 
them  are  put  into  the  bay  again;  but  they  are 
counted,  melted,  and  distributed  among  the  royal 
household;  amongst  the  men^  women,  children, 
leaders,  and  servants;  to  every  one  according  to  his 
station,  and  the  class  to  which  he  belongs;  and 
what  remains  is  given  to  the  poor  and  indigent. 
The  number  of  golden  ingots  and  their  weight 
is  registered,  and  it  is  said  such  and  such  a  king 
reigned  so  many  years,  and  left  such  and  such 
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a  number  of  ingots,  orsuch  a  wdght  in  the  royal  bay» 
for  distribution  after  his  death.  Kings  who  had 
a  long  reigUt  set  their  glory  on  leaving  many 
ingots. 

.  The  greatest  king  of  India  in  our  times  is  the 
Ballahr&,^the  lord  of  El-M&nk(r»  The  most  kmgs 
of  India  tum,  in  their  prayers,  their  face  towards 
him;  and  they  pray  (adore?)  his  messengers  ^1^^ 

when  they  receive  them.  The  dominions  .of  the 
Ballahra  border  on  many  other  kingdoms  of  India. 
Some  kings  have  their  territory  in  the  mountains^ 
and  are  not  in  possession  of  a  sea^  as  the  er-Rdy 
is\J\  (Raja),  who  is  the  king  of  el-Kashmlr  jt^^ 
((jvcwJaj),  and  the  king  of  et-Tdfi  ^UJl  i^^\i^^  or 
(^l^l)»  and  other  Hindu  sovereigns.  Others 
are  in  possession  of  land  and  sea.  The  country  of 
the  king  el-Ballahr&  is  eighty  Sindi  farsangs  ^  ji 
h^^i^i  from  the  sea;  every  such  farsang  has  eight 
miles.  His  troops  and  elephants  are  innumerable, 
and  his  army  consists  mostly  of  infantry,  for  his 
dominions  are  mountainous.  At  some  distance 
from  him  is  the  territory  of  Bariidah  Si^  (hy^ 
^^  hjy.  or  »jj5>i),  who  is  one  of  those  kings  of 
India  who  have  no  sea,  and  resides  in  the  town  of 
el-Kinnauj*.    This  is  the  name  for  every  sove- 


*  In  other  passagei  of  this  work  the  title  of  this  king  it 

O 
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reign  who  rales  over  this  country.  He  has  large 
armies  garrisoned  in  the  north  and  south,  and  in 
the  east  and  west;  for  he  is  surrounded  by  warlike 
neighbours*  We  shall  insert  a  general  account  of 
the  kings  of  es-Sind  and  India,  and  of  other  places 
of  the  world,  farther  on  in  this  book,  where  we 
speak  of  the  seas^  their  wonders,  and  of  the 
nations,  kings,  &c.,  in  them,  and  round  them«  We 
have  treated  on  these  subjects  in  our  former  works. 
There  is  no  strength  nor  power  except  in  God. 

clearly  written  B(idah  i^yf*  The  name  or  title  of  the  king  of 
el-Kinnauj,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mahm(id  of  Ghinia, 
was  Rlijbal  iU.l,. 
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EIGHTH  CHAPTBIL 


On  the  globe,  the  eeae,  the  beginning  iff  river$p  the 
mountains^  the  seven  elimateip  the  itara  wMeh 
preside  over  them,  the  order  of  the  spheres,  and 
other  subjects. 

El-mas'ud!  says,  the  mathematicians  have  'divided 
the  earth  into  four  quarterst  the  easti  west,  north, 
and  south.  Another  division  is  into  the  inhabited 
and  uninhabited,  cultivated  and  uncultivated  world. 
They  say  the  earth  is  round,  its  centre  falls  in  the 
midst  of  the  heaven,  and  the  air  surrounds  it  from 
all  sides.  It  is  the  dot  (centre)  in  reference  to  the 
zodiac. 

The  cultivated  land  is  considered  to  begin  from 
the  Eternal  Islands  (Fortunate  Islands)  ^\^\ 
oljJlAl,  in  the  Western  Ocean,  which  is  a  group  of 
six  flourishing  islands,  and  to  extend  as  far  as  the 
extremity  of  China  ^].  They  found  that  this  is 
a  space  of  twelve  hours  (of  the  daily  revolution  of 
the  sun) ;  for  they  know  that  when  the  sun  sets  in 
the  extremity  of  China,  it  rises  again  in  the 
cultivated  islands  of  the  Western  Ocean;  and  when 
it  sets  in  these  islands,  it  rises  in  the  extremity  of 
China.    This  is  half  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 

0  2 
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and  the  length  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  globe, 
which,  if  reduced  into  miles,  amounts  to  thirteen 
thousand  five  hundred  geographical  miles  *. 

The  researches  into  the  breadth  of  the  culti- 
vated land  have  shown  that  it  extends  from  the 
equator  as  far  north  as  the  isle  of  Thule  ^jp,  which 
belongs  to  Britannia  SuSU?^,  and  where  the  longest 
day  has  twenty  hours. 

They  state  that  there  is  a  point  of  the  equator 
of  the  earth  between  east  and  west,  which  falls  in 
an  island  between  India  and  Habesh  (Abyssinia), 
somewhat  south  of  these  two  countries;  and  as 
it  is  in  the  middle,  between  north  and  south,  so 
it  is  in  the  middle  between  the  Fortunate  Islands 
and  the  utmost  cultivated  districts  of  China;  and 
this  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dome  of  the  earth 
o^  ^I  SaS,  and  defined  by  the  description  which  we 
have  just  given  f. 

*  Literally  **of  those  miles  which  are  in  use  in  ineasuring  the 
eircumference  of  the  earth,** 

t  Messrs.  Reinaud  and  Baron  Slane,  (Aboulfeda,  p.  376)) 
collected  the  most  important  passages  from  Arabic  authon, 
bearing  on  this  dome  of  the  earth,  and  traced  the  origin  of 
the  idea  to  India.  But  it  appears  it  also  existed  amongst  the 
ancient  Greeks. 

N^o^of  iw  dfMlHpvrift  t6i  r*  OM^AAOZ  ivn  BaKdainii, 

Homer,  Odyss.  i.  51* 

The  navel  of  the  earth  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Scripturei; 

but  at  the  Greeks  have  neglected  this  idea  in  subsequent  time,  H 
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The  breadth  from  the  Isle  of  Thiile  to  the 
equator  makes  nearly  sixty  degrees;  this  is  one- 
sixth  of  the  circumference  of  the  eartfau  This 
sixth,  which  represents  the  breadth  of  the  cultivated 
parts  of  the  earth,  multiplied  with  one-half,  which 
expresses  the  length,  gives  as  product  the  extent  of 
the  cultivated  world  (^t/fll  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. This  product  is  half  one-sixth  (or  one- 
twelfth)  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  Sevbn  Climates*.    The  first  climate  is  the 


seems  that  it  had  arisen  from  considering  the  earth  at  a  round 
plain,  convex  in  the  centre,  which  is  this  dome.  It  belongs  there- 
fore to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jummoodocp  of  the  Hindas,  about 
which,  the  reader  may  compare  Ayeen  Akberi,  vol.  iii.i  p.  25. 

B^zih  u\\j  b  a  town  near  the  dome  of  the  earth»  on  the  same 
meridian  as  Khojandah,  in  Transoxania;  and  this  meridian  waa 
considered  as  the  absolute  division  between  east  and  west  (Met&- 
tih  el-'ol(im). 

*  The  basis  of  all  researches  in  ancient  history  must  unques- 
tionably be  to  trace  when  and  where  ideas  have  risen?  how  they 
have  been  propagated?  what  changes  they  underwent?  and 
what  was  their  influence  upon  the  life»  freedom,  and  happiness  of 
man  in  their  different  phases.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  this 
notice  of  our  author  on  the  seven  climates  is  important,  for  it 
shows  us  that  it  is  neither  an  invention  of  the  Greeks,  as  Fliny 
observes  (lib.  vii.,  cap.  89),  nor  originally  founded  upon  the 
observations  of  the  gnomon  having  reference  to  the  norUiem 
latitude,  as  the  same  authm*,  and  everybody  else  after  him, 
believed. 

The  seven  climates,  as  we  see  here,  are  mdependent  of  the 
latitude  of  places;  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  circumstance  that, 
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country  of  Bdbil,  which  includes  Khor&sdn,  F^ris^ 

in  the  star  wonliip»  efery  part  of  the  earth  was  laered  to  one  ef 
the  teren  planets. 

This  was  not  only  the  habit  among^  the  Persians^  bat  we  find 
that  they  have  been  imitated  by  Ptolemy»  who  assigns  eqoally 
to  every  country  a  planet  as  a  patron,  in  his  Tetrabiblos.  I  have 
no  means  of  referring  to  this  book  at  present,  and  do  notremem- 
ber  whether  he  makes  the  same  divisions,  but  nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  the  city  of  Baal  or  Babylon,  [for  even  Arabic 
writers  (et-Tanblh,  fol.  25.  vergo,)  confess,  that  the  Persians  and 
Nabathssans  derive  Babel  from  Bil  Juu»  which  means  the  pknet 
Jupiter  ^J^JM]  should  be  sacred  to  Jupiter;  and  the  countries 
of  the  black  nations  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  Saturn ;  whilst  the 
lively  Arabs  worshipped  particularly  the  bright  star  of  Venus  in 
San'&;  Thaut  was  the  god  of  the  grave  Egyptians,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  Sabeans  of  Harriin,  worshipped  the  moon  in 
preference  to  other  planets;  the  warlike  Turks,  or  Tartars,  found 
in  Mars  their  patron;  whilst  the  most  eastern  country,  the  Shav6 
of  the  Zend  books,  was  naturally  sacred  to  the  sun. 

As  we  conclude  that  a  map  in  which  the  first  meridian  goes 
through  Greenwich,  has  been  made  in  England,  so  we  can  have 
no  doubt  that  a  division  of  the  globe,  in  which  Babel  stands  on  the 
head,  has  been  made  in  Babylonia;  for  the  rest  we  have  a  direct 
proof  in  the  Tenbih,  where  the  author  says  distinctly  that  the 
Periiam  divide  the  earth  into  seven  climates,  consecratmg  them 
to  the  seven  planets.  Maimonides,  Nev.,  p.  iii^  cap.  27,  assigns 
the  division  of  the  earth  after  the  seven  planets  to  the  Sabeans 
(Chaldeans). 

The  Zendavesta  mentions  these  seven  climates  in  several  places, 
but  the  fire  worshippers  leave  out  the  planets  who  presided  over 
ihem.    The  Zend  word  for  climate  is  Kethvar. 

It  is  very  curious  that  Pliny  includes  all  the  countries  in  the 
first  climate,  which  we  find  in  eUMasYidi  as  being  subordinate  to 
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el-Ahwli8»  eUMaosil,  and  the  Jeb^^  The  Aries 
and  Sagittarius  are  the  zodiacal  signs  of  this  dimate/ 
and  Jupiter  is  its  planet 

The  second  climate  includes  es-Sind»  India, 
and  es-Stid&n  (Nigritia):  their  sign  is  Capricorn, 
and  their  planet  Saturn* 

The  third  climate  is  Mekka,  Medina,  Yemen, 
et-Tayif,  the  Hejdz,  and  the  intermediate  countries: 
their  sign  is  Scorpio,  and  their  star  is  Venus. 

The  fourth  climate  is  Egypt  t,  Afrfkiyah  {Africa 

it.  He  names  (lib.  vi.  cap.  89,)  Paiihyene  (KhorluUb);  Pen» 
(F&ris);  Susiane  (el-Ahw4i);  and  Meaopotanua  (el«MauBil)i 
although  these  countries  belong,  according  to  Pliny's  principle  of 
division,  to  the  third  climate.  '  Nobody  wi|l  therefore  say  the 
diTision  of  the  earth  into  seven  climates  was  aUreek  invention,  or 
was  originally  made  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  places, 
although  the  honour  of  having  reduced  it  to  this  more  scientific 
principle  is  owing  to  the  Greeks. 

*  These  countries  formed  the  Ir&a  or  holy  land  of  the  Per- 
sians, which  is  called  Khounnbrsts  in  the  Zend  books.  This 
name  would  be  an  additional  proof  to  confirm  what  has  been  stated 
in  the  preceding  note,  if  such  was  required.  The  Keschvar  or 
climate  of  Khounnerets,  means  the  climate  of  Babel,  (exactly  the 
same  as  our  author  calls  it),  for  el*Mas*(id{  informs  us  in  the 
Tanblh  (MS.  837,  de  St.  Germain,  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  foU 
35,  recto)i  that  Khalnereth  £,jxa^  is  the  Assyrian  or  Chaldean 
name  of  Babylon.  This  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
Zendavesta;  for  Khounnerets  is  mentioned  as  the  most  sacred 
place.  It  may  lead  to  important  conjectures,  why  this  climate  has 
its  name  from  Babel  and  not  the  pure  Persian  name  Ir&n. 

t  This  climate  has  the  name  of  Ars^  in  the  Zend  books,  and 
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pravineia)^  eI-Bert>er,  Spain^  and  the  inteijaoent 
countries:  their  sign  is  the  Gemini,  and  their 
planet  is  Mercury. 

The  fifth  climate  is  Syria  and  el-JezSrah  (Meso- 
potamia)*: their  sign  is  the  Aquarius,  and  their 
planet  the  Moon. 

The  sixth  climate  is  et-Turk  (Turkestan),  el- 
Khazar  ^yi-^f  ed-Dailom  j^],  and  es-Sak&lihah 
SaIUuoII  (Slavonians)  f:  their  sign  is  the  Cancer,  and 
their  star  is  Mars. 

The  seventh  climate  is  ed-Dabil^  3^jJt  (>i3JI 
or>^l)f  and  China:  their  zodiacal  sign  is  the 
Libra,  and  their  planet  the  Sun. 

Hosain  the  astronomer,  who  is  the  author  of 
the  Astronomical  Tables  pysUI  ^  gi^\  %^\jSf  relates 
from  Kh&led  Ben  'Abdul-Melik  el-Marwazi  iS^^^S 
O^hjv^O*  ^^^  Ih^  others  who  have  observed  the  sun 
in  the  plains  of  Sinjdr^Ufw,  in  Diydr  Rabf 'ah$,  by 
order  of  *el-Mdmun,  that  the  length  of  one  degree 

the  chief  of  this  climate  b  there  (Boun-Dehesch,  cap.  xix,  p. 
408)i  said  to  be  Schaschega,  which  is  clearly  the  name  of  the  Sesak 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  out  the  name^ 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  other  climates,  if  it  was  worth  while. 

*  One  copy  adds  ^  and  er-R(im/'  the  Byxantine  empire. 

f  These  nations  and  countries  were  all  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Caspian. 

I  Perhaps  Daibol,  which  is  the  last  seaport  in  es-Sind,  is  to  be 
read. 

§  The  Rabi'ah  tribe  held  the  South  of  Mesopotamia. 
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oftheearthiseqtial  to  fifty-six  miles:  fheymul- 
tiplied  this  number  with  three  hundred  and  sixty, 
and  found  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  which  is 
covered  with  land  and  seas,  to  be  twenty  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  The  circumference 
of  the  earth,  multiplied  with  seven,  gives  as  pro- 
duct one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty ;  and  this,  divided  with  twenty*: 
two,  gives  the  length  of  the  diameter  J^  of  the 
earth  as  the  result,  viz.,  six  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fourteen  miles,  and  nearly  half  a  tenth  of  a 
mile.  The  length  of  the  radius  of  the  earth  is 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  miles,  six* 
teen  minutes,  and  two-thirds  of  a  second,  which  is 
equal  to  one-fourth  and  the  fourth  part  of  one-tenth 
of  a  mile  (eleven-fortieths).  A  mile  has  four  thou* 
sand  black  cubits:  these  are  the  cubits  which  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Khalif  el-Mdmiin  for  mea- 
suring cloths,  buildings,  and  grounds:  one  cubit 
has  twenty-four  inches  ^^\* 

The  philosopher  oyJl^I  (Ptolemy)  gives  an 
account  in  his  book  entitled  'VGighi^d''  Uil^ 
(y€(aypail>ia)  of  the  world,  its  towns^  mountains, 
seas,  islands,  rivers,  and  wells.  He  describes  the 
inhabited  towns  and  cultivated  tracts.  There  were, 
according  to  him,  four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty  towns  in  his  time.  He  names  these  towns, 
adding  to  every  one  of  them  in  what  climate  it  is 
situated.     He  says  in  his  book  what  colour. the 
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moontains  of  the  worid  havet  red,  yellow,  green,' 
or  any  other  colour.  There  are  abont  two  hundred 
mountains  (named  by  Ptolemy).  He  gives  their 
dimensions,  mentions  the  mines  which  are  in  them, 
and  the  mass  of  which  they  consist  (or  the  gems 
found  in  them).  The  philosopher  says  that  the 
seas  which  surround  the  globe  are  five  seas.  He 
names  the  islands  which  are  in  them,  stating  whe- 
ther they  are  cultivated  or  not;  but  only  the  more 
celebrated  islands  are  mentioned,  and  not  those 
which  are  less  known.  So,  for  instance*,  there  is 
an  Archipelago  in  the  Abyssinian  Sea,  consisting 
of  nearly  one  thousand  islands,  called  ed-Dfnjdt 
.  cAjAjUS  (oU^jJI),  all  of  which  are  cultivated. 
The  distance  from  one  island  to  another  is  two  or 
three  miles,  more  or  less. 

He  states  in  his  geography  that  the  sea  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  and  of  Egypt  (the  Mediterranean) 
begins  from  the  sea  of  the  idols  of  copper  {Columna 
Herculis) ;  that  the  number  of  all  the  great  springs 
on  earth  is  two  hundred  and  thirty,  not  counting 
the  lesser  ones;  that  there  are  two  hundred  and 
ninety  great  and  perennial  rivers;  and  that  the 
extent  of  every  one  of  the  seven  climates,  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  is  nine  hundred  farsangs 


*  Jit^y^  CT^'  J^^  4  o'  ^h'    '^^  Cambridgecopy 
beanAt  ^^j^i^\  and  he  mentiom  (hat  iktreii  an  Archipelago* 
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square.  Some  was  have  cultivation  Qn  islands); 
others  have  none.  Into  the  number  of  the  latter 
enters  the  ocean,  or  the  sea,  which  surrounds  the 
world  ta^l  jtL.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  foU 
lowing  pages  a  description  of  the  division  of  the 
seas.  They  are  all  represented  in  the  geography 
(of  Ptolemy)  in  drawings  of  different  colours,  di- 
mensions, and  forms.  Some  have  the  form  of  a 
cloak  jyUI^f  some  of  an  armour,  and  others  of 
intestines*,  and  are  round,  or  triangular;  but  the 
names  in  that  book  are  in  Greek :  hence  they  are 
unintelligible. 

The  diameter  of  the  earth  is  two  thousand  one 
hundred  farsangs  [but  the  correct  number  is  one 
thousand  six  hundred  farsangsf] :  a  farsang  is  equal 
to  one  thousand  six  hundred  cubits.        '  tc  ^  ^. 

The  orbit  of  the  lowest  star  is  the  sphere  (or 
heaven)  of  the  moon,  and  has  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  far- 
sangs in  circumference.  The  diameter  of  the 
heaven,  from  the  limit  of  the  head  of  the  Aries  to 
the  limit  of  the  head  of  the  Libra,  measures  forty 
thousand  farsangs. 


*  This  word  •Aya^,  ifUtiHne^  is,  I  believe^  not  found  in 
any  dictionary.  It  is,  howerer,  used  in  vulgar  Arabic,  and  fre- 
quently found  in  books. 

f  This  correction  is  only  in  one  copy. 
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There  are  nine  spheres  (or  heavens)  JbML  The 
first,  which  is  the  smallestt  and  nearest  to  the  earth, 
is  the  sphere  of  the  Moon^I*;  the  second  is  the 
sphere  of  Mercury  i>;UsjiII;  the  third,  of  Venus 
iy^yi;  the  fourth,  of  the  Sun  y«^I;  the  fifth,  of 
Mars  ^,^W  the  sixth  of  Jupiter  ^Jl&lt;  the 
seventh,  of  Saturn  J^^l;  the  eighth,  of  the  fixed 
stars;  the  ninth,  of  the  Zodiac  g^^t*  The  form 
of  these  spheres  is  like  one  hall  in  another.  The 
sphere  of  the  Zodiac  is  called  the  universal  sphere 
^^^IJJJ.  The  revolution  of  this  sphere  is  the 
cause  of  day  and  night;   for  it  carries  the  sun, 


*  The  word  Kaiiiar(mooo)»  says  en-Nowairit  means  white;  Zoh* 
rah  (Venus)  resplendent,  Zohal  (Saturn)  is  explained  as  meaning 
ill-natured  and  wandering;  Mirrikh  (Mars),  say  some  authors, means 
originally  an  arrow  without  feathers,  and  this  name  was  applied  to 
Mars  on  account  of  its  irregular  course;  others  seek  for  a  more 
natural  meaning  of  this  word,  and  derive  it  from  the  name  of  a 
tree  called  markh  ^%^,  the  hranches  of  which  are  ruhhe4  sgtinst 

each  other  and  produce  fire;  'Utarid  (Mercury),  says  the  same 
author,  means  a  jpenman :  and,  indeed,  this  planet  is  represented 
as  such ;  hut  whether  this  word  is  ever  used  for  penman  in  Arahic 
is  more  than  douhtfuL  Ihn  Daltar  mentions  a  plant  which  is 
called  Sonhal  er-R(imi  hy  the  Arahs,  and  'Utarid  hy  the  Naba- 
iheans.  This  might  lead  to  the  opinion  that  this  strange-sounding 
word  derives  its  origin  in  its  astronomical  meaning,  as  well  from 
that  language,  to  which  several  other  terms  and  notions  of  Arabic 
astronomy  seem  to  owe  their  origin. 
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moon,  and  all  the  stan,  once  in  a  day  and  nighty 
with  itself,  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west^  round 
the  two  poles,  which  are  fixed  the  one  in  the  north, 
and  this  is  the  pole  of  the  Bear;  and  the  other  m 
the  south,  which  is  the  pole  of  Canopus.  The 
signs  of  the  zodiac  have  no  other  sphere  than  this ; 
for  they  are  certain  places  in  heaven  which  have 
received  this  name*,  in  order  to  fix  after  them 
the  position  of  the  stars,  in  reference  to  the  uni- 
versal sphere.  The  sphere  of  the  zodiac  must  there- 
fore be  narrow  towards  the  two  poles,  and  become 
wide  in  the  middle. 

The  line  which  cuts  the  sphere  in  two  halves 
running  from  the  east  to  the  west  is  called  the 
equinoctial  line  ^I^aII  JJot«  S^b.  Both  poles  are  at 
the  same  distance  from  this  line.  It  has  the 
name  equinoctial  line,  because  when  the  sun  is  upon 
it^  day  and  night  are  equal  in  all  countries  of  the 
world.  The  direction  from  north  to  south  in  the 
sphere  is  called  latitude  o^»  and  the  direction 
from  east  to  west  longitude  ^^.  The  spheres  are 
round;  they  include  the  world  (earth),  and  turn 
round  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  stands  like  the 
centre  of  a  circle  in  the  middle  of  them*    The 


*  This  explains  why  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  called  hordj, 
sing,  borj,  which  means  stronghold,  or  fortress,  and  answers  to  the 
Persian  word  Alhoij,  and  the  German  Burg,  Berg. 
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spheres  of  the  heaven  are  nine;  the  nearest  is  the 
sphere  of  the  moon,  ahove  it  is  the  sphere  of  Mer- 
cury, then  that  of  Venus,  then  the  sphere  of  the  sun, 
which  is  in  the  middle  between  the  seven  spheres  (of 
the  planets);  above  the  sphere  of  the  sun  is  that  of 
Mars,  then  the  sphere  of  Jupiter,  then  the  sphere  of 
Saturn.  In  every  one  of  these  seven  spheres  there  is 
only  one  star.  Above  Saturn  is  the  eighth  sphere,  in 
which  are  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  all  other 
stars.  The  ninth  sphere  is  the  largest  and  widest, 
it  is  called  the  greatest  sphere,  and  includes  all 
others  which  we  have  just  enumerated,  with  the  four 
temperaments  and  all  qualities*.  There  is  no  star 
in  it.  It  turns  from  east  to  west,  making  one  com. 
plete  revolution  every  day.  And  in  its  revolution 
it  carries  with  itself  all  the  spheres  which  are  below 
(within)  it.  But  the  seven  spheres  (of  the  planets) 
turn  from  west  to  eastt.    The  ancients  prove  what 


•  KftXil  Cf^3  Ujjli\  ^UUI,  Uterally  "the  four 
natures,  and  every  quality."  The  four  natures  imply  warmth 
and  cold»  dryness  and  wet.  Two  of  these  qualities  were  consi- 
dered as  necessary  for  the  existence  of  a  body  as  the  three  geo- 
metrical dimensions.  Arabic  pharmacologists  begin,  therefore, 
the  description  of  drugs  by  stating  which  two  of  these  qualities,  or 
temperaments,  they  possess. 

Quality  XiJLiLt  is  the  characteristic  property  which  distin- 
guishes one  individual  from  another.    (Bahr  el-Jewihir.) 

f  This  astronomical  theory  is  copied  from  Ptolemy,  and  is  of 
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we  have  said  with  many  argomentSi  but  it  woold  be 
too  long  to  repeat  them  here. 

The  stars  visible  to  the  eye  and  all  others  are  in 
the  eighth  sphere,  which  does  not  make  its  revolu** 
tions  round  the  pole  of  the  general  sphere  (being 
excentric).  They  bring  as  proof  for  the  difference 
of  the  motion  of  the  sphere  of  the  zodiac  from  that 
of  the  other  spheres^  that  the  twelve  zodiacal  signs 
follow  each  other  in  their  course,  without  change  in 
their  relative  position  and  alteration  in  their  motion 
in  rising  and  setting.  Every  one  of  the  planets  has 
a  different  motion,  for  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  their 
course ;  sometimes  the  motion  is  quicker,  sometimes 


little  Interest  I  give  the  explanation  of  the  idea  of  the  seyen 
spheres  in  the  precise  words  of  La  Place  (Exposition  du  Systtoe 
du  Monde,  Paris,  1808,  p.  343):  **  Ptolftnie  I'adopte  (the  theory 
of  the  circular  and  uniform  motion),  et  plafant  la  terre  au  centre 
des  mouvements  celestes,  il  essaya  de  repr6senter  leur  in%alit6 
dans  cette  hypothese*  Que  Ton  imagine  un  mouvement  sur  une 
prenudre  circonf^rence,  dont  la  terre  occupe  le  centre*  celui  d*une 
seconde  circonf  6rence  sur  laquelle  se  meut  le  centre  d'une  troisieme 
circonf£rence,  et  ainsi  de  suite  jusqu'li  la  demiere,  que  Tastre 
decrit  uniform£ment«  Si  le  rayon  d'une  de  ces  circonfSrences 
surpasse  la  somme  des  autres  rayons,  le  mouTement  apparent  de 
Tastre  autour  de  la  terre  sera  composi  d'un  moyen  mouvement 
uniforme,  et  de  plusieurs  in£galit6s  d^pendantes  des  rapports 
qu'ont  entre  eux  les  rayons  des  diverses  circonfgrences  ^et  le 
mouvement  de  leur  centre  et  de  Tastre ;  on  peut  done,  en  multi* 
pliant,  et  en  determinant  convcnablement  ces  quantity  repr6* 
senter  toutes  les  inegalitis  de  ce  mouvement  apparent*" 
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it  goes  towards  the  souths  other  times  to  the 
north. 

They  (the  astronomers),  define  the  Sphbrb 
jUll  as  the  end  Ibl^jJI  (universe),  for  it  embraces 
the  higher  and  lower  nature*.  The  definition  in 
reference  to  its  natural  quality  is,  that  it  is  a  round 
form,  and  the  largest  (concrete)  form  which  includes 

all  others  t^ 

The  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  these  stars  is 
different,  so  the  moon  stays  in  every  sign  (of  the 
zodiac)  two  days  and  half  a  day,  and  she  goes 
through  all  the  heaven  in  one  month ;  the  sun  stays 
in  every  sign  one  month;  Mercury  stays  fifteen 
days;  Venus  twenty-five  days;  Mars  stays  in  every 
sign  of  the  zodiac  forty-five  days;  Jupiter  stays  in 
every  sign  of  the  zodiac  one  year,  and  Saturn 
remains  thirty  months  in  every  sign  of  the  zodiac. 

Ptolemy,  the  author  of  the  Almagest  ^^^^^ki^^t, 

*  The  ether  and  the  four  elements  of  the  earthly  bodies:  the 
former  has  its  natural  place  above  the  lunar  region,  and  is  the 
essence  of  life ;  whilst  the  latter  form  the  dead  mass  of  bodies* 
Compare  the  note  to  p.  1 79,  supra. 

f  El-Khalil,  the  great  grammarian,  defines  the  word  better: 
#UwJi  u[}^  y^  JSjUU  **/elek  (sphere)  is  the  round  of  the 
heaven:"  the  word  has,  therefore,  originally  only  reference  to 
the  form,  and  not  to  the  matter;  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the 
original  signification  of  the  word,  for  it  means  anything  round: 
hence  it  would  appear  that  all  these  ideas  have  not  been  in  the 
nation,  but  have  been  imported,  for  else  they  would  have  a  word. 
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States,  the  circumference  of  the  earth»  with  all  its , 
mountains  and  seas,  is  twenty*four  thousand  miles; 
and  its  diameter,  that  is  to  say,  its  width  and  depth, 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles. 
These  data  were  found  by  taking  the  northern  alti- 
tude in  two  towns  which  are  under  the  same  meri- 
dian, namely,  at  Tadmor,  which  is  in  the  desert 
between  Syria  and  el-lrdk,  and  at  er-Rakkah» 
They  found  the  town  of  er-llakkah  to  be  under  the 
thirty.fifth  and  one-third  degree  of  northern  alti- 
tude, whilst  the  elevation  of  the  north  pole  in 
Tadmor  is  thirty-four  degrees.  The  difference 
between  both  is  one  and  one-third  degree.  Then 
they  measured  the  distance  between  Tadmor  and 
er-Rakkah ;  and  they  found  it  to  be  sixty-seven  miles. 
Sixty-seven  miles  of  the  earth  is  therefore  the 
known  quantity  ^Uill  of  the  circle  JSMU  They 
divided  the  whole  circle  into  three  hundred  and 
sixty  degrees,  for  a  reason  which  they  state ;  but  it 
would  be  against  our  object  to  demonstrate  it  here. 
This  division  is  correct  in  their  opinion;  for  they 
found  that  the  heaven  is  divided  into  twelve  parts 
by  the  zodiacal  signs,  and  the  sun,  remaining  in 
every  sign  one  month,  goes  through  the  whole 
heaven  in  three  hundred  and  sixty -five  days. 

The  sphere  which  makes  the  daily  revolution 
turns  round  an  axle  and  two  poles,  just  like  the 
wheel  of  the  carpenter  or  turner,  who  makes  balls, 
boxes,  and  other  articles  of  wood.    Those  who  live 

p 
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in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
equator,  have  all  the  year  round  day  and  night  of 
equal  length;  and  they  see  both  poles,  the  north 
and  south  poles;  whilst  those  who  inhabit  the 
northern  hemisphere,  see  only  the  north  pole  and  the 
Bear,  but  not  the  south  pole,  nor  the  stars  near  it 
For  this  reason  they  never  see  the  Canopus  in 
KhordsAn,  whilst  it  may  be  observed  in  eU'Ir&k 
some  days  in  the  year.  If  a  camel  looks  at  this 
star  it  will  die,  according  to  the  common  belief 
which  we  have  related,  together  with  the  reason 
which  is  assigned  that  it  should  be  fatal  only  to 
this  species  of  quadrupeds.  In  the  northern  coun- 
tries  they  never  see  the  Canopus  all  the  year  round. 
The  different  schools  of  the  sciences  of  the  spheres 
and  stars  do  not  agree  about  the  axles  upon  which 
the  heaven  rests,  whether  they  are  immoveable,  or 
whether  they  have  a  rotatory  motion.  Most  of 
them  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  they  do  not 
move.  The  reader  may  find  a  further  develoin;. 
ment  of  the  opinions,  whether  these  axles  are 
immoveable,  or  whether  they  form  part  of  the 
sphere  (and  turn)*,  in  our  former  works. 


*  There  seems,  notwithstanding  the  gross  notions  alluded 
to  in  thb  passage,  to  have  prevailed  a  dark  idea  of  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  heavenly  hodies,  amongst  the  Arahs,  at  least  el- 
Makrtxt  informs  us  that  some  astronomers  suppose  that  the  earth 
is  attracted  from  all  sides  by  the  heaven,  as  by  a  magnet. 
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The  philosophers  are  at  variance  about  the 
form  of  the  seas.  Most  of  the  ancients,  such  as  the 
mathematicians  of  the  Hindus  and  Greeks^  believe 
that  they  are  convex  jjSXm^  (round).  This  hypo- 
thesis, however,  is  rejected  by  those  who  follow 
strictly  the  revelation  *.  The  former  bring  for« 
ward  many  arguments  in  proof  of  their  statement. 
If  you  sail  on  the  sea,  land  and  mountains  disap- 
pear gradually,  until  you  lose  even  the  sight  of 
highest  summits  of  the  mountains,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  if  you  approach  the  coast,  you  gra- 
dually perceive,  first,  the  mountains,  and,  when 
you  come  nearer,  you  see  the  trees  and  plains. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  mountain  of  Domi- 
wand  jJ^Uo  between  er-Rai  and  TaberistAn.  It  is 
to  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  farsangs,  on 
account  of  its  height:  from  the  summit  rises  a 
smoke;  and  it  is  covered  with  eternal  snow,  owing 
to  its  elevation.  From  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
gushes  forth  a  copious  river,  the  water  of  which  is 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  of  a  yellow  hue 
like  the  colour  of  gold.    The  mountain  is  so  high 


*  They  probably  oppose  passages  of  the  Kor&n,  like  these, 

fS  >^  ^^(  or    u\3^\  jU^l^   \a\^  ^Vt  >!»' 
UbUM  ^jss  (jr  jji:^  i)i(  ^  or  Ui  UJ)^  uty  ^V) 
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that  about  three  days  and  nights  are  required  to 
ascend  it  When  on  the  top,  a  platform  is  dis- 
covered^ of  about  a  thousand  cubits  square;  but 
as  seen  from  below,  it  appears  as  if  terminating 
in  a  cone.  This  platform  is  covered  with  red 
sand  (scoriae  ?)i  into  which  the  feet  sink.  No 
animal  can  reach  the  summit,  not  even  a  bird,  on 
account  of  the  height,  the  wind,  and  the  cold.  On 
the  top  are  about  thirty  holes,  from  whence  issues 
clouds  of  sulphurous  smoke,  which  is  seen  from 
the  sea.  From  the  same  wind-holes  i^JLJ^  pro- 
ceeds, sometimes,  a  noise  to  be  compared  with 
the  loudest  thunder,  which  is  accompanied  with 
flames.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  man  who 
exposes  himself  to  danger,  by  climbing  up  to 
the  highest  mouths  of  these  holes,  brings  a  yellow 
sulphur  back  like  gold,  which  is  used  in  different 
arts,  in  alchemy,  and  for  other  purposes*.     From 


•  'AW  Ben  Zorairah  i^jjj  /^  Ab,  a «»«»  well  vened  in 
natural  philosophy,  who  made  himself  known  through  many 
works,  says,  that  he  has  ascended  this  mountain,  with  several 
persons  of  Khorasan,  and  gives  almost  literally  the  same  descrip. 
tion  as  eUMas'Cidt;  so  that  it  is  prohahle  our  author  has  derived 
his  account  from  him — if  he  is  earlier. 

El-Kazwrnt,  in  whose  'Ajfib  el-Makh1uk£t  the  above  author 
is  quoted,  gives,  under  the  head  jebil  en-nar  (volcanoes),  the 
following  account: — 

<<  Volcanoes  are  numerous.    There  is  one  in  Turkestan  with 
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the  top  the  mountuns  all  aromid  appear  like  hniocks, 
however  high  they  may  be.  This  mountain  is 
about  twenty  farsangs  from  the  Caspian,  If  ships 
sail  in  this  sea,  and  are  very  distant,  they  will  not 
see  it ;  but  when  they  go  towards  the  mountains  of 
Taberistan,  and  are  within  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred farsangs,  they  perceive  the  north  side  of  this 
mountain  of  Domdwand;  and  the  nearer  they  come 
to  the  shore  the  more  is  seen  of  it  This  is  an 
evident  proof  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  water  of 
the  sea,  which  has  the  shape  of  a  segment  of  a 
baU. 

In  the  same  way  if  a  man  sails  on  the  sea  of 
er*Rum,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  Egypt  and  of 
Syria,  he  loses  sight  of  the  mount  eUAkra'  ^^^f 
which  has  a  height  beyond  measure,  and  is  near 
Antdkiyah  ( Antioch)  SxTlLut,  and  of  the  mountains  of 
el-Ladikiyah  SaS&MI  (Laodicea),  Atrdbolos  yiXI;^! 
(Tripolis),  and  those  of  the  Isle  of  Kobros  u^jaS 
(Cyprus),  and  other  places  in  the  Byzantine  empire ; 


a  grotto»  which  may  he  compared  to  a  large  house;  and  every 
animal  that  goes  into  it  dies  instantly :  another  is  in  Kolist&i  (?) 

There  is  a  place  in  this  mountain  which  causes  instant  death 
to  every  hird  that  approaches  it:  it  is  therefore  surrounded  with 
dead  animals*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Domawand  is  another 
mountain,  like  the  mountain  of  Domdwand:  at  night  fire  is  seen 
bummg  on  the  summit,  and  smoke  issues  during  the  day.]    . 
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and  he  does  not  see  these  places  although  nothmg  is 
between  him  and  them«  We  shall  give  a  more 
complete  account  of  the  mountain  of  Dom&wand  in 
this  book,  relating  what  the  Persians  say  of  it. 
£dh-Dhahh£k,  with  many  mouths*,  is  bound  with 
iron  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain*  The  holes 
on  its  top  are  some  of  the  great  chimnies  (craters)  f 
of  the  earth. 

There  are  many  disputes  respecting  the  size  of 
the  globe.  Most  mathematicians  believe  that  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  limit  of 
air  and  fire  (atmosphere)  amounts  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eip;ht  thousand  miles.  The  earth  is 
somewhat  more  than  thirty-seven  times  greater 
than  the  moon,  thirty-two  thousand  times  greater 
than  Mercury,  and  twenty-four  thousand  times 
greater  than  Venus;  but  the  sun  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty  times  and  one-fourth  and  one-eighth 
times  greater  than  the  earth,  and  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty  times  larger  than  the  moon;  so 
that  the  whole  earth  is  equal  only  to  half  a  tenth 
(one-twentieth)  of  one  degree  of  the  sun.    The 


*  stjiVI^S  J'UaaaK  "the  Laugher,"  is  one  of  the  Arabic 
names  for  Zohak,  the  Semitic  invader,  in  the  Persian  empire. 
Some  identify  him  with  Nimrod.  The  popular  tradition,  that  ho 
is  tied  on  mount  Domawand,  is  confirmed  by  FerdCisi  and  the 
Zend  books. 


t  '^\!lo)  sing.  S^U 
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diameter  of  the  sun  is  f6rty-two  thousand  miles. 
Mars  is  sixty*three  times  larger  than  the  eartH ;  its 
diameter  is  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  miles. 
Jupiter  is  eighty*two  times  and  one-half  and  one* 
fourth  (three-quarters)  larger  than  the  earth;  its 
diameter  is  thirty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  miles.  Saturn  is  ninety*nine  and  a  half 
times  as  large  as  the  earth;  its  diameter  being 
thirty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six 
miles.  The  bodies  of  the  fixed  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  of  which  there  are  fifteen^  are  every  one 
of  them  ninety-four  and  a  half  times  greater  than 
the  earth. 

Distances  of  the  Stars  from  the  Earth. 
When  the  moon  is  nearest  to  the  earth  the  distance 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty*eight  thousand  miles» 
and  when  it  is  remotest  from  our  globe^  it  amounts 
to  four  million  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand 
six  hundred  miles.  The  greatest  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth  is  four  million  eight  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  miles  and  a  half :  the  greatest 
distance  of  Mars  is  somewhat  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  million  six  thousand  miles.  The 
greatest  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  earth  is  some- 
what more  than  fift/-four  million  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  miles:  the  greatest  distance  of 
Saturn  is  more  than  seventy-seven  million  miles. 
The  greatest  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  are  in  the 
same  proportions.    Upon    the   divisions,  degrees^ 
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and  distances,  which  we  have  mentionedt  the  calcu- 
lations of  time  and  eclipses  are  founded.  The 
principal  instruments  for  astronomical  observation 
are  the  astrolabes  ciibS^^b^Vi  (armillary  spheres). 
Books  have  been  written  entirely  on  this  subject 
We  have  devoted  this  chapter  to  the  explanation  of 
some  of  those  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  so 
many  discussions.  Our  observations  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  enter  deeper  into  this  subject,  on  which  we 
have  treated  more  fully  in  our  former  writings. 
Those  inhabitants  of  Harnin*  who  profess  the 


*  Abulfaragius  states,  that  Harrdn  was  built  by  Kainan,  and 
so  called  after  his  son.  This  town  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  and 
by  several  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  The  passages  of  the 
classics  respecting  Harr4n,  have  been  collected  by  Vadianus. 

It  Is  probably  owing  to  its  advantageous  situation,  that  Mer- 
m6n  the  last  Omalyide  Khalif  in  the  East,  chose  it  as  his  residence, 
and  built  there  a  palace  at  the  expense  of  several  millions  of  Dir- 
hems*  The  Abb&ides  may  have  felt  repugnance  to  take  their  resi- 
dence in  this  town,  in  which  Ibrahim  the  predecessor  of  es-Seffdh 
the  founder  of  their  dynasty,  suffered  death  after  long  imprison- 
ment. But  under  the  Seljdks,  Atubeks,  and  as  Uite  as  the  crusades, 
Harrin  was  a  place  of  importance  and  frequently  the  site  of  one 
of  the  feudal  sovereigns;  it  flourished  particularly  under  the 
Ben!  Hamdun,  who  ruled  over  Mesopotamia,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Hijrah. 

It  seems  that  Harrdn  has  always  been  one  of  the  principal 
sites  of  learning.  Near  this  town  was  a  sacred  place  of  the 
•Sabeans,  and  the  Harrauians  continued  faithful  to  their  religion, 
which  was  that  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  after  the  rise  of  the 
Abasside  dynasty,  altliou^h  the  population  round  them  had  twice 
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religion  of  the  Sabeans^,  and  who  aspire  by  trum- 

changed  their  fkith:  ftrtt  they  embraeed  Chrlttiaiiitji  and  then 
they  professed  the  tenetM  of  Mohammed. 

Their  yearly  pilgrimage  to  the  pyramids  in  Egypti  brought 
them  into  contact  with  the  Alexandrians;  this  led  to  an  exchange 
of  ideas  which  is  very  perceptible  in  the  writings  of  the  latter* 
and  which  encouraged  the  literary  activity  amongst  the  Sabeans 
of  Harran,  so  muchi  that  the  greatest  share  m  the  regeneration 
of  the  philosophical  sciences  amongst  the  Arabs  is  owing  to  them* 
All  armillary  spheres  and  other  astronomical  instruments  were 
originally  made  by  them ;  and  a  number  of  Harranians  distinguished 
themselves  as  translators  or  original  authors,  at  the  earliest  period 
of  Arabic  litcratuiei  as  Thabet  Ben  Korrfli)  his  master  in  astro- 
nomy Ben  Kamita  UiA^jf  el-Batt&nf  ^Iaa](»  Ibn  er-Rdh  ^  ^\/ 
the  Sabcan,  and  many  othersi  which  will  be  mentioned  in  another 
place  of  this  book. 

*  Hottinger  devotes  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his 
Hiittoria  Oiienialis  to  the  exposition  of  the  Sabean  religion.  He 
follows  lip  his  subject  with  much  learning,  and  had  a  most  excel- 
lent  guide,  having  made  use  of  the  Fihirst  of  Mohammed  Ben 
Ishak  en-Nadim»  (not  el-Kadim  or  prtscui  as  he  writesi)  known 
under  the  name  of  Abdl-Faraj  Ben  Abt  Yalcdb,  who  wrote  in 
377»  A,ii.,  and  died  in  385. 

Hottinger  knew  neither  the  title  of  the  book  nor  the  age  when 
the  author  lived.  Both  are  of  importancci  for  the  date  shows 
that  he  was  contemporary  with  men  who  professed  this  religion; 
and  to  be  the  author  of  the  Fihirst  gives  him  the  character  of  an 
exceedingly  learned  and  ex^t  writer. 

He  lived  most  likely  in  Babylonia*  and  was  thus  in  constant 
contact  with  Sabeans.  We  may  therefore  perfectly  rely  on  what  he 
says.  His  treatise  on  Sabeanism  and  other  religions,  forms  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Fihrist ;  this  is  the  third  of  the  last  volume,  of 
which  there  is  an  ancient  and  perfectly  correct  MS.  at  Leyden* 
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pery  pretensions  *»  to  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
philosophy^  although  they  are  uninstructed  in  the 

With  more  caution  the  extracts  which  Hottinger  gires  from 
Maimonides  must  be  used. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  Spencer  (De  Leg.  Hebr.)  that  the 
Sabeans  are  very  modem  and  not  more  ancient  than  Mohammed, 
for  they  are  the  first  time  mentioned  in  the  Kor^n.  Now  Sabl  is  an 
Arabic  word,  applied  to  almost  all  Gentiles;  therefore,  no  wonder 
if  the  word  is  found  only  in  the  writings  of  Arabic  or  Rabbinical 
authors,  and  the  Koria  is  the  most  ancient  book  in  Arabic  litera* 
ture,  excepting  some  poems  collected  afterwards*  Hamzah,  of 
Ispah&n,  (MS.  of  Leydcn,)  informs  us  that  the  name  of  Sabeans 
meant  originally  a  sect  of  Christians,  and  has  not  been  applied  to 
the  Horranians  before  the  time  of  el-Mam(in,  when  they  adopted 
this  name  in  order  to  escape  a  prosecution.  Still  more  pre- 
posterous is  the  opinion  expressed  in  Calmet's  Fragments, 
DCXIII.,  where  Sabeism  is  derived  from  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Arabic  authors  who  have  lived  with  the  Sabeans,  state  unani« 
mously  that  they  worshipped  principally  the  seven  planets.  Sup« 
posing  this  worship  had  been  recently  introduced  in  Harrdn,  it  was 
certainly  ancient  amongst  their  brethren  the  Canaanites,  (both  the 
Harranians  and  Canaanites  spoke  the  Aramean  language) ;  for 
Manassah  received  from  them  the  same  religion  (2  Kings,  xxxiii.), 
we  may  therefore  safely  suppose  that  the  Sabeans  were  not 
materially  different  from  the  Chaldeans,  who  are  called  astrologers 
on  account  of  their  star  worship.  Perhaps  the  Sabeans  of  Harrdn 
are  the  Orcheni  of  Strabo  (Lib.  xvi.,  p.  701),  who  were  a  sect 
of  Chaldeans  in  Mesopotamia. 

Strabo  and  other  Greek  authors  agree  with  the  Arabs  in 
making  the  Chaldeans  astrologers  and  star  worshippers;  but  we 
have  to  account  for  the  allusions  made  to  them  in  the  Scriptures, 
from  which  it  might  appear  that  they  worshipped  almost  merely 

*  Literally,  *'  And  are  the  rabble  of  ancient  philosophers." 
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wisdom     of    the     Greeks     (Chaldeans  ?)»    have 

idoli.  On  examining  the  names  of  Uioie  idols,  we  find  that  they 
are  the  Semitic  names  of  the  planets.  Aserah  iTntfM  or  Astarte» 
is  az-Zohrah  iw^UK  the  Arabic  name  for  the  planet  Venos ;  which 
was  also  called  Balthl  ^XaII  (BelUs  in  Greek  authors). 
Thamus  may  be  taken  for  shom6s  ijM^c&Ky  plural  of  shams»  th§ 
iUHf  for  Adonis,  with  whom  this  deity  is  identified  by  Jerbm,  is 
the  sun  as  well;  Merodach  is  Merrlkh,  the  name  of  the  planet 
Mars  in  Arabic,  the  word  is  derired  from  marad  ^j^p  which 
means  to  be  rebellious  both  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew;  and  as  the 
original  meaning  of  marad  is  the  same  as  that  of  maras  ijMwt 
and  marakh  ^  j^,  it  seems  that  only  mar  is  the  primitiye  syllable, 
it  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  ^nd  the  name  of  this  planet 
written  Merodach,  Merrikh,  and  Mars.  Nebo  means  a  prophet, 
which  is  the  name  of  Mercury  or  'Ut^d  amongst  the  Sabeans; 
for  this  planet  is  the  patron  of  the  priestclass;  as  it  has  already 
been  noticed  by  Norberg,  who  establishes  the  fact  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Syro-Chaldcans. 

Baal  means  lord,'  and  is  the  name  for  Jupiter,  but  frequently 
applied  to  the  sun;  perhaps  some  of  the  sects  of  Chaldeans  con* 
sidercd  the  sun  as  lord,  and  called  it  consequently  Baal :  the 
identity  of  Baal  with  Jupiter  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus,  which  is  worth  more  than  that  of  all  later  authors^ 
who  transcribed  one  another  as  far  as  it  suited  their  purpose,  and 
referred  in  their  learned  ignorance  to  books  and  never  to  what 
they  could  have  witnessed  themselves*    See  also  p.  1 99  supra  note. 

More  examples  could  be  added  and  errors  of  mythologists  cor* 
rected,  but  these  will  do  for  our  purpose.  The  representations  of 
the  stars  as  idols,  seem  therefore  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
exoteric;  for  we  must  distinguish  here  more  than  with  any  other 
nation  between  the  notions  of  the  exoteric  and  those  of  the  un« 
initiated,  llie  reader  will  find  a  developement  of  the  former 
in  the  additional  notes  to  this  chapter. 
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adopted  a  gradation  of  the  priests  in  their  temples, 
which  is  an  imitation  of  the  system  of  the 
nine  spheres*.    The  highest  priest  is  called  rds 

vJt^    IfJ^U^    ^  \iX^S   (j^JoULt  lU»ii\   S>L^ 

*  El-Makrizi  (MS.  of  the  Earl  of  Monster,  voL  iii.,  Korrah 
40)  says  nearly  the  same  thing  of  the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt; 
^  A  priest  who  has  served  the  seven  planets  seven  years,  has  the 
title  Bahir  j^L,  and  a  priest  who  has  served  them  forty-nine 
years,  seven  years  each,  has  the  title  K&tir  %l»lKf  ^  ^joys  such 
high  honours  that  the  king  rises  hcfore  him,  allows  him  to  sit 
down  on  his  side,  and  consults  him  in  every  action  which  he  does. 
Then  the  other  priests  come  in,  and  with  them  the  artisans,  and 
stand  opposite  the  K&tir.  Every  one  of  their  priests  is  exclusively 
destined  for  the  service  of  one  planet,  and  he  must  not  pass  to 
another.  He  is  called  a  servant  of  such  a  planet,  so  one  says 
the  servant  of  the  moon,  the  servant  of  Mercury,  the  servant 
of  Venus,  the  servant  of  the  sun,  the  servant  of  Mars,  the  servant 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  servant  of  Saturn.  When  they  are  all  mar- 
shalled, the  Katir  says  to  one  of  them.  Where  is  thy  Lord  to  day? 
and  he  answers,  in  such  a  sign  of  the  xodiac,  and  in  such  a  degree 
and  minute.  Then  he  asks  the  next,  and  so  he  goes  through  all 
of  them;  and  when  he  knows  their  position  in  reference  to  the 
sphere  of  the  zodiac,  he  says  to  the  king,  you  ought  to  do  such 
and  such  a  thing  to-day:  he  tells  him  what  he  is  to  eat,  when  he 
may  go  into  his  harem,  when  he  is  to  go  on  horseback,  and  so 
on,  to  the  -most  minute  thing.  A  secretary  writes  down  every 
word  that  he  says.  Then  the  Katir  turns  to  the  artisans,  and 
orders  them  what  they  are  to  do,*'  &c. 

f  The  word  JU^T  is  not  in  the  copy  of  Cambridge.    The 
variants  between  crotchets  arc  all  from  the  Cambridge  copy. 
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KimwT^.  The  Christians,  who  came  after  thenii 
arranged  the  orders  of  priests  in  their  hierarchy 
ader  the  system  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the 
Sabeans.    The  Christians  call  this  gradation  wdino' 


(read  &ua)l)  Siu^Jt  S'HSSS  %^  v^^  o^  (^^lr«) 


*  This  word  is  met  with  in  the  Scriptures  (2  KingSi  xziii.  6t 
&c),  where  it  is  exactly  spelt  as  here  "1D3«  The  Hebrew  language 
does  not  afford  an  explanation  of  its  meaning;  for  those  which 
have  been  advanced»  as  that  it  means  blaek»  or  priest  of  the 
moon  j^  (o  And  not  with  a  J),  are  not  founded.  In  Arabic  it 
means /»eti»9,  or  longum  penem  habem  vir^  and  it  is  exceedingly 
likely  that  this  word  was  taken  in  this  meaning*  for  the  office 
of  the  Komorr  answered  to  that  of  Batrick,  which  represents*  as 
we  may  observe,  something  higher  than  the  ninth  sphere.  Arabic 
astrology,  which  b  the  daughter  of  the  Pagan  religions*  of  Asia, 
places  there  the  procredtive  power,  which  the  Arabs  sometimes 
call  God,  and  sometimes  the  throne  of  God ;  for  an  incorporeal 
being  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  system.  In  the  first  mean* 
ing,  says  our  author,  page  46,  *upraf  **  God  commands,  and  there 
flows  what  he  likes  from  heaven  to  heaven  (or  sphere  to  sphere),'* 
&c.  And  in  the  second  meaning,  we  read,  in  el-KaswInf,  **  Some 
Moslims  make  agree  the  revelation  of  God  and  the  opinion  of 
the  philosophers,  and  think  that  this  sphere  is  the  stool,  and  the 
tenth  sphere,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all,  is  the  throne  of  God.** 
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tian  (el-'Atdb).    The  first  (lowest)  order  is  es-Salt «» 

*  The  Salt  answcri  to  the  Ostiariui  in  the  Roman  degrees 
of  ordination,  and  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon,  in  ancient  astrology. 
As  it  may  lead  to  interesting  comparisons  between  the  exoteric 
notions  and  the  various  forms  tinder  which  they  were  made 
available  to  the  uninitiated,  the  characteristics  of  the  seven 
spheres  and  planets  are  detailed  in  this  and  the  following  notes 
after  Ab(i  Ma'sher,  Balinos,  and  el-Kazwlnt,  and  occasionally 
their  views  have  been  compared  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  of 
the  Zend-Avesta,  to  show  the  identity  of  ancient  religions,  philo- 
sophy, and  astrology. 

The  moon  is  a  female  planet  (Zendavesta,  vol.  ii.,  382; 
Arist.  Hist  Aninu,  vii.,  2;  Pliny,  lib.  ii.,  104),  and  has  an  affi- 
nity with  the  female  element  the  water  which  she  attracts;  and 
hence  she  causes  the  tide  (Zendav.,  tome  ii.,  370,  385 ;  Pliny, 
ibidem).  She  is  the  concentration  of  light,  and  was,  before  the 
introduction  of  Greek  astronomy  amongst  the  Arabs,  believed  to 
shine  with  her  own  light  (Zendavesta,  vol.  ii.,  18,  and  p.  80, 
iupra).  She  is  the  planet  which  gives  fertility,  increases  the 
seed,  animal  warmth,  and  affection  (Zendavesta,  i.  26,  p.  426 ; 
Aristotle,  de  Generat.  Animalium,  ii.  4).  To  the  moon  silver  is 
sacred  amongst  the  metals,  and  white  amongst  the  seven  colours, 
every  one  of  which,  it  seems,  was  considered  to  be  fixed  in  a 
metal,  and  sacred,  together  with  the  respective  metal,  to  one  of 
the  seven  planets.  All  white  or  grey  animals,  of  a  meek  tem- 
per, ar^  equally  consecrated  to  her,  particularly  such  birds,  also 
mules,  fruit-trees,  &c.  The  sphere  of  the  moon  is  the  isthmus  of 
immortality;  under  it  is  the  fire  and  air  (atmosphere)  of  the  earth, 
which  is  mutable ;  but  above  the  moon  everything  is  pure  and 
divine  (supra  lunam  pura  omnia  ac  diuiurna)  lucis  plena:  Pliny, 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  7) :  hence  she  is  called  the  gate  of  the  heaven,  and 
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the  second  Aghsat^  the   third  Nttd&1drt|  the 


the  order  of  priests  sacred  to  her  sphere  must  naturally  be  the 
Oiiiariuif  or  Porter. 

The  moon»  considered  as  a  goddess^  is  frequently  not  distin« 
guished  from  Venus« 

*  To  this  order  answers  the  atmosphere^  or  sphere  of  Mer- 
cury«  which  is  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-miles  thick.  The  planet  itself  is  described  as 
radians  by  Pliny  (ii.,  29)»  an  epithet  which  is  equally  given  to 
the  sun  by  the  same  author.  It  is  probably  this  quality  of  difhis*^ 
ing  its  rays  which  has  also  been  noticed  by  astrologers,  that  this 
planet  is  considered  to  diffuse  the  light  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
Ho  is  the  god  of  penmanship  ij\sS\,  and  a  child  bom  under  the 
influence  of  this  planet  will  be  meek  and  clever.  It  was,  at  all 
events,  a  correct  notion,  that  the  next  step  after  the  gate  of  the 
heaven  should  be  thejponi  asinorum,  and  that  wisdom  should  be 
the  first  degree  in  heaven,  and  in  the  hierarchy  within  the  gate : 
hence  this  order  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  called  Lectorship,  and 
the  Lector  receives  a  book  at  the  Ordination.  The  astrologers 
are  probably  equally  right  in  calling  the  patron  of  the  Savans 
and  priests  uUUlt  (the  unprincipled,  or  hypocrite).  They  say 
that  he  adds  energy  both  to  lucky  and  unlucky  constellations,  as 
he  happens  to  meet  them. 

f  This  order  answers  to  the  sphere  of  Venus,  which  is  three 
million  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  and  ninety*two 
miles  thick.  The  lovely  star  which  animates  this  sphere,  and 
keeps  always  near  the  sun  like  a  lover,  and  approaches  to  him,  or 
recedes  for  a  short  time  like  a  coquette,  was  represented  as  the 
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fourth  Shemdshery&m  \  the  fifth  Kissfs  f,  the  sixth 

(u«^)uJ^  u«MiU.t^  (UUUa)  fU^Ui  ffiyi\^  (bAy) 

beauty  of  the  heavens  at  all  times  and  by  all  nations*  Arabic 
astrologers  call  her  the  lesser  luck  Jb^^'t  JouJ^  and  ascribe  to 
her  influence  mirth  and  love.  Pliny  and  the  Zend-books  agree 
with  them  in  assigning  to  her  the  procreative  (not  generative) 
power.  To  this  star  brass  was  sacred,  and  the  green  colour 
(verdigris);  also  fish,  serpents,  bees,  grapes,  sparrows.  The 
ancient  Christian  Church  seems  to  have  found  no  higher  ideas 
respecting  the  lucky  influence  of  this  star  amongst  the  Sabeans, 
than  that  it  averts  evil ;  hence  this  order  has  the  power  of 
destroying  the  bad  effects  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  priests  of  this 
order  are  called  Exorcistes  in  Greek  and  Latin.  If  there  was  no 
other  evidence  of  the  mixed  nature  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Romish 
Church,  the  gross  superstition  of  having  an  order  of  exorcists 
would  be  proof  enough. 

*  The  Greek  name  of  the  order  is  Acoluthos  (follower) :  he 
has  the  siime  office  as  the  clerk  in  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
order  answers  to  the  sphere  of  the  sun,  which  is  ten  million  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
miles  thick,  and  was  considered  as  the  mediator,  as  will  be  shown 
in  the  additional  notes.  The  Acoluthos  is  the  highest  of  the  four 
minor  orders,  and  is  also  the  mediator  between  the  people  and 
higher  orders,  as  the  sun  between  the  lower  and  higher  planets. 

f  The  sphere  which  corresponds  with  this  order  is  that  of 
Mars,  which  is  ten  million  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  miles  thick.  The  blood-red  colour 
of  this  planet  has  brought  it  into  discredit  with  astrologers,  who 
call  it  the  lesser  misfortune  J6c^\  y^sdlt^  besides  its  course 
appeared  to  the  ancients  (Pliny,  ii.,  cap,  15)  so  irregular,  that 
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Bardiith  ^»  the  seventh  HAz&biiBkatos  f :  he'  ieiafter 

j^f^^  6!>^  £^^!>  ^--'^f  (>Utlt^  %JiJ$\  UtXte,  (5^)1 

they  are  juitified  in  calling  him  the  Marikh,  rebellioot.  He  it 
the  god  of  iron,  and  the  red  colour  (peroxyde  of  iron),  of  wart 
lions,  tigers,  hyvnas,  of  the  Turks,  and  everything  terrible. 
Under  his  protection  are  birds  of  a  red  colour,  and  the  lapwing 
iX^J^U  which  is  one  of  the  best  known  ill  omens  in  Oriental 
superstition. 

*  This  order  was  the  representation  of  the  sphere  of  Jupiter, 
and  is  called  Diaconate  in  Greek  and  Latin.  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently acquunted  with  its  office  and  ceremonies  to 'know  its 
relation  to  this  sphere.  Jupiter  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  planets, 
and  if  the  ether  was  the  essence  of  the  heavens,  and  the  start 
like  the  souls  of  the  ether,  this  star  had  a  natural  claim  to  be  tiie 
lord  of  all  other  planets.  The  astrologers  call  him  the  great 
luck  jS*S\  «XiuJlf  «i^d  ascribe  to  him  all  the  good.  To  Jupiter, 
blue  (the  colour  of  the  sky),  and  copper  (vitriol,  or  sulphate  of 
copper)*  is  sacred ;  also  emerald,  onyx,  jasper,  ruby,  and  all  sorts 
of  precious  stones ;  farther  musk,  wheat,  and  every  thing  that  is 
esteemed.  f. 

f  This  order  represents  the  highest  of  all  the  planetary 
spheres;  that  of  Saturn,  which  is  twenty-one  million  six  hundred 
and  six  miles  thick.  Saturn  is  represented  as  an  old  man,  and 
this  is  the  name  of  this  order  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church; 
for  Presbyter  has  the  same  signification.  Arabic  astrologers  call 
Saturn  the  great  misfortune  jnTSI  ^^^s^^  and  Pliny  seems  to 
think  that  this  planet  must  be  cold  and  dreary,  on  account  of  its 
great  distance  from  the  sun. 

To  Saturn  tiie  heavy  and  ignoble  metal  lead,  and  black  is 
sacred,  and  all  unclean  animals,  as  pigs,  dogs,  &c 

[The  Reader 
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the  Bi8hop«  The  eighth  is  the  Akkaf «;  the  ninth 
is  the  Mitrto  (Metropolitan)i  which  means  the 
head  of  the  town.  And  above  all  these  ranks  is 
the  Batric  (Patriarch)i  which  means  father  of  the 
fathers,  or  of  the  mentioned  orders,  and  the  laymen. 


IkSjiA  J  ^  ^31^  3yi  4iW1,  XJLtjJLl  u-^^  ijj^ji^ 
^  ^/^  fOSS  ^^  L^l  v^  'jt^^^f  ^j^^  (s;>«xiO 


The  reader  will  find  in  the  additional  notes  to  this  chapter  at 
the  end  of  this  volume,  more  philosophically  accounted  for,  the 
qualities  attributed  to  the  spheres  of  the  heaven  and  the  planets. 

*  This  is  a  corruption  of  iwliritowotf  Bishop,  or  literally  who 
inspects  from  above.  This  appellation  is  very  well  chosen ;  for 
the  order  represents  the  signs  of  the  xodiac  which  do  look  down 
firom  above  on  the  planets. 

f  I  transcribed  the  copy  of  Mr.  Gayang^  with  all  its  fault* 
in  order  to  give  to  the  reader  the  variants  which  it  presents  in  the 
names  of  the  orders: 

i^s^j^  j^  u^l   ,^  t^^  ^^  S«^-J'  *^5U^'  »^ 

vUm)(  «^t;Lt    \^  ^^t^<  CLji€^  IfA^JU    ^    A^UItfJ 

MLXg^  ^]ji\^  Ujj4  i^Utll^  Wet  ^\ii\^  kJUt  Ifl^i; 
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This  18  the  opinion  of  the  Esoteric  Christians 
respecting  these  orders ;  but  the  Exoteric  give  other 
reasonst  alleging  that  a  king  had  introduced  them 
and  other  things  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
relate.  These  are  the  orders  of  the  Melikites 
(Orthodox),  who  form  the  main  body,  and  are  the 
original  Christians ;  for  the  Eastern  Christians,  or 
'lb&d*9  who  are  called  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  are 
branches  of  them^  and  their  imitators.  The  Chris- 
tians  tooky  as  we  have  said^  the  whole  of  the  insti- 


j^miC^  Ut^  ^UU^  UUUI  ^Ut]t^  USJS\  cJUL^,\;Mty!^ 

«^t  ^!A^i5^  f^  V  "V  ^^^9  S^fi^tirtrf^  ^}^ 
^t^jOfi  \i^  ft'^y^^  ^^^^  (>  ^jth  v^lr«  vLtft 

juu  y  Vji^^  hy^^^  f«i  ^  W^  ci^*  >f>  ^/i  ^ 

l^jjUf^   iSjiAoJiS  Jv»   f^^  tt^S   ^j3  \i^^  l^^^t  Ui 
^  tf^UUIt  o^t  USt^  t^j^  (1^  ^  V<L^  ^>^  eJ^ 


*  Other  Arabic  authors  take  the  name  'Ibadites  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  applying  only  to  the  Christians  of  eUHirah. 

Q  2 
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tution  of  their  orders  from  the  Sabeans:  KissiSt 
Shem&s,  and  other  ranks. 

Manes  rose  as  Heresiarch  after  the  Messiah, 
and  Ibn  ed-DaTs&n  and  Mardon  followed  his  ex* 
ample.  From  Manes  the  Manicheans  have  their 
name;  from  Marcion  the  Marcionites;  and  from 
Ibn  ed-Dais&n  the  Daisanites.  In  subsequent  times 
rose  from  them  the  Mozdakians,  and  other  sects, 
who  follow  the  Dualistic  doctrine. 

The  reader  will  find  in  our  books^  the  Akhbdr 
ez-zemdn,  and  the  Kit&b  el-ausat,  a  number  of 
anecdotes  respecting  these  sects,  and  an  account  of 
the  fabulous  stories  which  they  tell,  and  of  their 
laws  which  they  assign  to  God,  although  they  are 
made  by  man.  We  have  also  treated  on  these 
sects  in  our  book  **  On  the  various  opinions  on  the 
principles  of  religion*'  ^yo\  ^  o^lSLt  ^  ^\JS 
oUl^U  We  have  spoken  of  the  books  of  these, 
religious  opinions,  and  the  destruction  of  these 
sects,  in  our  work  entitled  the  '*  Explanation  of 


«  (X:ey4«  read)  ^y\  v^Ufirt 
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the  principles  of  religion''  Ul^t  Jiy#t  ^  Ul^SU 
In  these  chapters  we  enter  on  the  points  on  which 
scholastic  theology  dwells,  and  which  are  the  prin- 
ciple objects  to  be  described.  We  allude  only  to 
strilcing  facts,  by  way  of  narrative,  and  with  the 
view  to  give  an  insight  into  the  history  of  the  sectSy 
lest  this  book  should  be  found  defective  in  such  in- 
formation respecting  them,  as  a  well-informed  man 
ought  to  know;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  enter  into 
any  polemic  discussions. 
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NINTH  CHAPTER, 

A  eaneiie  eLceaunt  of  seas  that  have  changed  their 
places^  and  of  great  riven. 

Trx  author  of  the  Logic  J&A\  (Arbtotle)  says, 
that  the  seas  change  their  places  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries  and  the  length  of  ages.  And  indeed  all 
seas  are  in  a  constant  motion;  but  if  this  motion  is 
compared  with  the  volume  of  water,  the  extent  of 
their  level,  and  the  depth  of  their  abysses,  it  is  as  if 
they  were  quiet.  There  is,  however,  no  place  on 
earth  that  is  ever  covered  with  water  nor  one  that  is 
ever  land,  but  a  constant  revolution  takes  place 
effected  by  the  rivers  which  may  run  in  one  place 
or  discontinue  their  course,  for  this  reason  the 
places  of  sea  and  land  change,  and  there  is  no 
place  on  earth  always  land  nor  always  sea.  At 
periods  there  will  be  land  where  there  once  has  been 
sea;  and  the  sea  will  occupy  what  one  time  has  been 
land.  These  revolutions  are  caused  by  the  course 
and  origin  of  the  rivers,  for  places  watered  by 
rivers  have  a  period  of  youth  and  decrepitude,  of 
growth  and  of  life  and  death,  like  animals  and  plants, 
with  the  difference  that  growth  and  decay  in  plants 
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and  animals  do  not  manifest  themselves  now  in  one 
part  and  then  in  another^  but  all  parts  grow 
together,  so  they  wither  and  die  at  the  same  time* . 
But  the  earth  grows  and  declines  part  by  part. 
This  is  also  connected  with  the  revolutions  of  the 
sun. 

The  learned  are  at  variance  about  the  rivers  and 
springs,  and  their  origin.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
all  have  the  same  ultimate  source,  namely,  the 
greatest  sea.  This  is  the  sea  'adab  v  ^  j^.9  and 
not  the  Okianos  (the  Atlantic).  Others  suppose 
that  the  water  is  in  the  earth  in  the  same  way  as  the 
veins  in  the  body.  Some  reason  thus :  It  is'  a  law  of 
nature  that  the  surface  of  the  water  be  level,  but 
as  the  earth  is  in  some  places  high  and  in  others 
deep,  the  water  goes  to  the  deepest  part,  and  when 
it  is  enclosed  in  caverns  it  has  a  tendency  to  form 
steam,  which  produces  a  pressure  on  the  earth  from 
beneath ;  it  gushes  forth  and  gives  origin  to  springs 
and  rivers.  Frequently  water  is  the  product  of  the 
air  which  is  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  for  water  is 
no  element  (^JU^t  aroixetov),  but  it  is  the  product 
of  the  rottenness'*  and  the  exhalations  of  the  earth* 
We  forbear  mentioning  here  the  various  controver- 
sies which  are  extant  on  this  head  for  fear  of  tres- 


*  iiyx.  This  18  a  medical  term  which  means  gangrene,  and 
implies  the  last  stage  of  inflammation  Which  precedes  iU. 
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passing  our  limits,  for  we  mean  to  abridge  what  we 
have  said  in  other  works  in  detail. 

Mueh  has  been  said  on  the  beginning,  coarse, 
length,  and  end  of  large  rivers;  like  the  Nile,  the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  river  of  Balkh  or  Jaihiin, 
the  river  Mihr&n  ^t^^^  in  es-Sind  jJUJt  ^^l^* 
the  Ganges  tr«^  which  is  a  large  river  in  India, 
and  the  Atanfibus  ^^uUbt  (Danube),  which  falls 
into  the  sea  Nitus  (Black  Sea),  and  other  large 
rivers.  I  saw  in  the  geography  (of  Ptolemy),  a 
drawing  of  the  Nile  as  it  comes  forth  from  the 
mountain  el-Komr  j$l\  j^a^,  rising  from  twelve 
sources;  then  the  water  falls  into  two  lakes  which 
are  like  the  marshes  (of  Babylonia  between  Wdsit 
and  el-Basrah);  further  on  the  water  is  collected  in 
its  course  into  one  stream  which  passes  sandy 
districts,  and  (on  the  foot  of)  mountains.  It  pro* 
ceeds,  flowing  through  that  part  of  the  country  of  the 
Sddto  (Negroes),  which  borders  on  the  country  of 
the  Zanj,  and  a  branch  ^^  goes  off  from  it  into 
the  sea  of  the  Zanj  g^ytj^r*  This  is  the  sea  of  the 
island  Kanbalu'*  which  is  well  cultivated,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  Moslims  but  they  speak  the  Zanjee 
language.  The  Mahomedans  have  conquered  this 
island  and  made  the  inhabitants  prisoners,  just  as 
they  have  taken  the  isle  of  Crete  ifii^.jSS  in  the 

r '■  ■  ■  ■  I      ■   ■  ■       I      — 

*  The  MS.  bears  tyLuS  and  t^Lu*. 
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Mediterraneaiu  ThU  happened  at  the  heginmng  of 
the  *Abb£side  and  end  of  the  Omalyide  dynasties. 
From  this  island  to  *Omdn,  the  distance  is,  according 
to  the  account  of  the  sailors,  about  five  hundred 
farsangs  by  sea.  This  however  is  a  mere  conjecture, 
and  not  geometrically  measured.  Many  of  the  sailors 
of  Sfrdf  and  'Oman  who  visit  this  sea,  say,  that  they 
found  in  it,  at  or  before  the  time  when  the  Nile 
increases  in  Egypt,  different  colours  within  the 
small  space  in  which  the  river  continues  its  course 
in  the  sea,  for  it  forces  its  way  to  some  distance  on 
account  of  its  rapidity.  The  river  comes  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Zanj  and  is  above  a  mile  wide. 
The  water  is  sweet  and  becomes  muddy  at  the  time 
of  the  increase.  There  live  in  it  s&smdr  (alliga- 
tors) ^Uw^V  which  means  crocodiles  like  those  in 

the  Nile  of  Egypt,  they  are  also  called  Warl  }^j^\. 
£1-J^hit  supposes  that  the  river  Mihr&n  in 
es-Sind  is  the  Nile,  alleging  as  a  proof  that  cro- 
codiles live  in  it.  I  cannot  understand  how  this 
proof  can  be  conclusive.  This  he  states  in  his  book 
**  on  the  leading  cities  and  the  wonders  of  the  coun- 
tries" (^'oJUJl  v^U^^Uui^J  v^*  It  is  an  excel- 
lent work,  but  as  he  has  never  made  a  voyage  and  few 
journies  and  travels  through  kingdoms  and  cities, 
he  did  not  know  that  the  Mihr&i  of  es-Sind  comes 
from  the  well-known  sources  of  the  highland  of  es« 
Sind,  from  the  country  belonging  to  Kinnauj  ^yS 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Biidah  S;^^^  and  of  Kashmir 
j^f  el-Kandah4r  ^UjOSlt^  and  et-Takin  (j^t 
(^lUt)»  the  tributaries  which  rise  in  these  coun- 
tries run  to  el-Miilt^n  tod  from  thence  the  united 
river  receives  the  name  Mihrdn.  El-Miiltdn 
(^lU^t  means  meadows  of  gold.  The  King  of 
el-Miiltin  is  a  Koralshite,  and  of  the  children  of 
Osdmah  Ben  Law!  Ben  Ghalib  ^^  ij^  ^^  SL$lm\ 
t^li.  His  dominion  extends  as  far  as  the  frontier 
of  Khoras^n.  The  lord  of  the  kingdom  of  el- 
Mansiirah  ijyaj^\  is  a  Koraishite,  who  is  descended 
from  Habb4r  Ben  el-Aswad*  ^y^'^^\^J^9  who 
has  been  one  of  their  t  kings.  The  crown  of  el- 
Miilt&n  has  been  hereditary,  in  the  family  which 
rules  at  present,  since  ancient  times,  and  nearly 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Isldm. 

From  el-Mdlt^  the  river  Mihran  takes  its 
course  to  the  country  of  el-Mansiirah,  and  falls 
about  ed-Daibol  into  the  Indian  ocean.  In  this  sea 
are  many  crocodiles,  for  it  has  several  estuaries  and 
gulfs  as  the  estuary  of  Sindabfir  jy»*M^  Cijj^}^^ 
in  the  kingdom  of  Baghar  jiL  Cj^^^  ^^  India; 


*  The  reader  finds  a  notice  of  thb  family  in  Rebke's  notes 
to  Abulpeda's  Hisioria  Itlamitica.  Vol.  I. 

f  El-Mans(irah  is  taken  as  the  name  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
for  this  reason  the  plural  is  used  here.  Compare  the  note  to  p. 
176,  supra. 
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the  estuary  of  ez-Zanj  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Mahar&j  and  the  golfs  of  el-A'n&b  v^^'  (sntpes)/ 
which  extend  towards  the  island  Serendf  b  (Ceylon). 
The  crocodiles  live  particularly  in  sweet  water,  andt 
as  we  said,  in  the  estuaries  of  India  the  water  of 
which  is  for  the  most  part  sweet,  on  account  of  the 
streams  which  arise  from  rain  and  fall  in  them. 

Now  we  return  to  the  description  of  the  Nile  of 
Egypt.  The  philosophers  say,  that  its  course  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  through  cultivated  and  waste 
countries,  is  nine  hundred  or  one  thousand  farsangs 
before  it  comes  to  Oswdn  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
boats  from  el-Fost&t  go  as  far  up  the  river  as 
Oswdn ;  but  some  miles  from  Oswan  are  mountains 
and  rocks,  and  as  the  Nile  takes  its  course  through 
the  midst  of  them,  the  navigation  is  rendered 
impracticable.  These  rocks  form  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  Nile  navigation  of  the  Abyssinians 
and  Moslims.  This  part  of  the  Nile  has  the  name 
of  huge  stones  and  rocks  JySt^^^  ^<)  JU4.t  (cataracts). 
Having  passed  through  Upper  Egypt  the  Nile  comes 
to  el-Fostat.     It  passes  the  mount  et-Tilem(in 

^^luUt,  and  the  dam  of  el-Ldh(in  C}^^^  ^^  ^^* 
Fayyiim.  In  this  place  is  the  island  which  Joseph 
had  chosen  for  himself  and  which  was  granted  to 
him  ^Uu.  The  history  of  Egypt,  of  the  landed 
property  there,  and  the  buildings  raised  by  Joseph* 
will  be  related  in  the  thirty-first  chapter.    As  the 
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Nile  oontinues  its  course  it  is  divided  into  many 
l>ranches  which  go  to  Tinnis,  Dimy&t,  Rashid,  and 
el-Iskandadyah  (Alexandria),  but  the  canal  which 
goes  to  Alexandria  had  no  water  previous  to  the 
inundation  of  this  year  332.  I  have  heard  [I  am  in 
Antakiyah  (Antioch)  and  the  Syrian  frontiers],  that 
the  Nile  rose  to  eighteen  cubits^  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  water  runs  through  the  canal  of  Alex- 
andria or  not. 

Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
has  built  Alexandria  on  this  branch  of  the  Nile. 
The  most  part  of  the  water  of  this  river  had  then 
its  course  to  it»  and  irrigated  the  country  round 
Alexandria  and  Maryfit  ^yJt/^9  so  that  it  was  in  the 
most  flourishing  state  of  cultivation,  and  an  unin- 
terrupted line  of  gardens  extended  from  Mary6t  to 
Barkah  iSjj  in  the  Maghrib.  Vessels  went  up  the 
Nile,  and  came  down  as  far  as  the  markets  of 
Alexandria.  The  bed  of  the  Nile  in  the  town  was 
paved  with  stones  and  granite.  In  subsequent 
times  the  water  deposited  so  much  mud  that  the 
canal  was  filled,  and  the  passage  of  the  water  ob- 
structed. Others  assign  a  different  cause,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  the  bed  of  the  canal 
clear.  We  cannot  enter  on  their  opinions;  for 
the  plan  of  our  book  excludes  such  details.  The 
Alexandrians  began  to  drink  the  water  of  wells ; 
for  the  Nile  runs  about  one  day's  journey  from 
Alexandria.    We  shall  give  a  full  historical  account 
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of  this  town  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  descripw 
tion  of  Alexandria. 

The  water  which,  as.  we  stated,  falls  into  the 
sea  of  the  Zanj,  forms  an  estuary,  which  comeS; 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  this  river  through, 
the  country  of  the  Zanj,  and  separates  this  country 
from  the  remotest  provinces  of  Abyssinia.  If  it  was 
not  for  this  gulf,  interjacent  deserts,  and  marshes, 
the  Abyssinians  could  not  defend  their  country 
against  the  Zanj ;  for  they  are  superior  in  numbers 
and  bravery. 

The  river  of  Balkh,  which  has  the  name  Jaihiin 
(Oxus),  rises  from  several  sources,  and,  having 
passed  et-Tirmid  i^^Ht,  Asfardyin  ^2jit]^\p  and 
other   places   of   Khor&sdn,  it    takes  its   course 
through  Khowdrezm:   there  in  several  places  it 
branches  off:  the  rest  falls  into  a  lake,  on  which 
the  town  of  el-Joijfiniyah  SajU^I  is  situated  in  the 
lowest  part  of  Khow&rezm.    lliis  is  the  greatest' 
lake  there,  and  many  believe  that  it  is  the  greatest, 
lake  in  the  cultivated  world;  for  it  is  about  oner 
month's  journey  long  and  wide.    There  is  some' 
navigation  carried  on  in  this  lake:  it  also  receives 
the  river*  of  Fergh&nah  and  esh-Shdsh,  which  runs 
through  the  country  of  el-'Ad&t  ciJ^UIl  and  the*. 


•  The  Sirr  Siiyt  ^,yo^m^  of  tbe  Tatars,  and  Saih(iii  J^ya^. 
of  the  Arabs.  * 
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town  of  HaT8  ^y^^,  on  which  boats  go  down 
into  the  lake.  On  this  river  the  Turkish  city 
named  Newtown  «\!«^  ^.«^  (Yanghi  Kant)  is 
situated,  amongst  the  population  of  which  are  some 
Moslims;  but  the  majority  are  Turks.  The  popu* 
lation  of  this  place  consists  of  Ghizians*,  who  are 


*  One  copj  bean  SaKjiIU  ^^  another  Si  jvSU  Isstachri 
placet  there  the  ajJUI  t  this  seems  to  be  more  correct,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  author  of  the  Oriental  Geography,  who  writes 
yi.  They  are,  therefore,  the  nations  whose  name  is  spelt  Ghois 
in  the  K&mfis,  and  Ghiz  in  the  Jagata!  dictionary  printed  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  who  are  better  known  in  Western  Asia  under  the  name 
of  Seljdks,  as  the  founders  of  several  dynasties,  and,  in  their 
original  site,  under  the  name  Ktrghis,  as  nomades.  Kir  j3 
means  a  plain,  and  Kirghix  \y3  a  Ghis  of  the  desert,  or  a 
nomade.  They  took  this  name  probably  in  contradistinction  of 
their  brothers,  who  were  at  Bagdad  domineering  slaves;  and  at  a 
subsequent  period  servile  masters  over  almost  all  the  Moham* 
medan  dominions.  For  this  reason  the  addition  Kir  to  the  name  of 
the  Ghis  seems  to  be  comparativelymodem,  although  Abdlghltfiy 
connects  them  with  Oghds-Khan.  This  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Chinese  writers,  who  call  them  Ha-Kya-ssu  (pronounced 
Hakas)  in  ancient  times,  and  Ki*li-ki-8su,  which  is  pronounced 
Kilgis  since  the  thirteenth  century.  As  the  names  Ktrghis  and 
Seljdks  came  into  use,  the  name  Ghis  Oghiis  or  Hakas  disappeared* 

Before  we  go  further  in  the  history  of  the  name  Ghis,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  its  sound  and  the  way  in  which 
this  sound  is  expressed  by  different  writers  and  in  the  various 
compounds  in  which  we  meet  it.    The  first  letter  is^.    This 
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moBtly  nomades;  but  Bome  are  settled.  Tbey  are 
Turks  by  origin,  and  divided  in  three  hordes  \ilUU 
the  higher,  middling,  and  lower  horde.    These  are 


letter  is  not  in  the  Arabic  alphabet,  hence  Abdlghtsiy  (p.  26 
of  the  Tatar  text)  writes  the  name  Kirghiz  in  three  different  ways ; 
yy*  Klrkiz,  yij^  Ckirghiz,  and  ^^  Ckirckiz.  The 
tame  author  informs  us  ftirther  that  g  is  pronounced  by  some 
Tatar  tribes  like  j\  and  that  they  spell  Kipj4k  (or  Kapjak) 
oKasSt  and  Jipjak  i3l^v^«    '^^  second  letter  has  the  same 

sound  as  the  u  in  French  and  the  v  in  Greek,  and  which,  in  Greek 
as  well  as  in  Tatar  words,  is  sometimes  expressed  by  a  Kasrah  or  i 
in  Arabic,  sometimes  by  a  Dhammah  or  o,  and  sometimes  by  a 
^  or  u.    The  third  letter  seems  to  be  a  jir,  but  it  would  appear 

that  some  Tatar  hordes  pronounce  it  like  ih  or  U  The  name  of 
the  Circassians  (Jerkes),  for  instance,  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced CercetflB  at  the  time  of  Pliny  (vi.,  6.) 

The  Archbishop  Siestrencewicz  de  Bohuss  proves  in  his 
work,  Sur  lOrigine  dei  Sarmatetf  Petersbourg,  1812,  toL  It., 
p.  637,  with  a  host  of  testimonies  from  ancient  authors,  that  the 
Scythians  called  themselves  Goths,  or  Gots;  this  is,  therefore, 
clearly  the  same  name  as  Ghiz.  The  Archbishop  derives  from 
Goth  the  word  Scyth,  saying  the  S  may  have  been  added  by  the 
Greeks.  He  could  have  confirmed  this  conjecture  by  the  exam- 
ple of  some  other  name  of  the  same  nation,  to  which  9n  Sin  pre- 
fixed, although  the  name  of  the  man,  fh>m  which  it  is  derived, 
does  not  begin  with  an  S.  Herodotus  (iv.,  cap.  6)  derives 
namely  the  5colotes  from  Col  (Colaxain). 

Eichwald  (Alte  Geogrophie  des  Kaspichen  Meeres)  identifies 
the  Scythians  with  the  Judes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
both  names  are  only  different  pronunciations  of  the  name  G^s. 
We  find  the  name  Ghis  farther  in  the  Getes,  Tyragetes  (or  Getes 
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the  bravest  of  all  Turks,  and  have  the  smallest  eyes; 
and  most  diminutive  stature.  The  author  of  the 
logic  (Aristotle)  observes^  however,  in  the  four* 


who  lived  on  the  Tyras),  and  Mastagetes  of  the  ancients,  and  in 

the  Tdnghii,  Targhiz,  Taghicghic,  &c^  of  Oriental  authom.    It 

aeemi  that  the  word  Ghiz  ii  pronounced  like  Gete  in  Tatary,  and 

not  a  Greek  corruption :  hence  we  read  Get6  in  the  hiatory  of 

Timour  (Transl.  by  Pctia  de  !a  Crois,  vol.  i.,  p.  26)»  which 

•if 
is  written  SL^  Jiita  in  the  Persian  original  (MS.  of  theEarl  of 

Munster).  The  identity  of  the  Kirghis  with  the  Massagetes  of 
Herodotus  is  shown  by  their  geographical  position,  and  confirmed 
by  Chinese  authors,  who  give  the  same  account  of  them  as 
Herodotus. 

Although  the  Massagetes  of  Herodotus  and  other  classics, 
and  the  Ghoss,  Kirghiz,  &c.,of  Oriental  authors,  are  undoubtedly 
of  Tatar  origin,  it  has  been  proved  by  Eichwald,  that  the  Getes 
and  Tyragetes  of  the  classics  were  Slavonians.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  the  name  Ghiz  or  Gete,  which  is  so  widely  spread  in 
Central  Asia,  and  which  has  been  so  sacredly  preserved  since  the 
most  ancient  times,  applied  originally  rather  to  a  religion  than  to 
a  nation,  to  which  the  Budini  (Buddhists?)  seem  to  have  been 
opposed.  In  this  case  the  name  of  the  Goths  may  not  be  different 
from  that  of  Ghiz.  We  find  that  Arabic  authors  use  the  name 
Ghozz  and  Turk  indiscriminately:  as  Turk  is  undoubtedly  the 
name  of  the  Tatar  race,  the  other  must  have  originally  meant 
their  religion,  the  founder  of  which  was  most  likely  Oghdz  Kh&n 
^J^jyi^^*  ^*  ^his  note  is  already  too  long,  we  reserve  it  for 
the  additional  notes  to  say  something  more  on  this  man  and  reli* 
pon.  The  division  of  the  Ghiz  into  three  hordes,  of  which 
our  author  speaks,  is  still  existing,  notwithstanding  their  numerous 
emigrations;  and  it  seems  «to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  time 
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teenth  and  eighteenth  hooks  of  his  work  on  the 
animals  (^V^^t^,  where  he  speaks  of  the'  bird 
called  el-Gher&nik  JEfJtyOI  (yipapof  the  crane)»  that 
there  are  some  Turks  who  are  of  a  still  smaller 
size*.  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  all  the 
Turkish  hordes  in  occasionally  interspersed  notices,, 
and  under  a  peculiar  head  further  on  in  this 
work. 

The  town  of  Balkh  has  a  Rib&tfi  named  el- 
Ahashbdn  (^>Uft^)rt  ((^U^5W)»  ^^^t  twenty  days* 


when  they  made  the  inroad  into  Persia,  recorded  by  Herodotus; 
for  his  Massagetes  are  undoubtedly  the  Getes,  or  Ghitt  of  the 
great  horde;  masa  means  great  in  Pehlowi ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Herodotus  derives  his  knowledge  of  the  fact  from  the 
Persians. 

*  Aristotle,  Hutoria  AnimaUunh  Tiii*  cap.  12.  says,  the  cranes 
go  from  the  Scythian  steppes  to  the  marshes  above  Egypt,  from 
which  the  Nile  comes,  and  fight  with  the  Pigmies.  The  Arabio 
translator  seems  to  have  correctly  rendered  the  word  Scythians 
by  Turks;  but  he  has  misunderstood  the  passage  in  placing  tho 
Pigmies  in  Scythia,  and  making  them  Turks. 

f  Rib&t  Uifj  is  a  frontier  place,  exposed  to  the  invasions  of 
those  who  have  not  embraced  the  Islam.  In  order  to  form  in 
such  places  an  armed  population,  for  the  defence  of  the  Moslim 
territory,  some  worldly  advantages,  all  possible  privileges  in 
heaven,  and  the  tide  iu\j^  were  attached  to  a  residence  in  thenu 
Most  divines  declare  a  place  where  the  unbelievers  have  once* 
made  an  invasion,  as  a  Rib£t  for  two  years;  after  the  second 
inroad,  for  forty  years;  and  after  a  third  invasion,  for  ever 
(Hidayah,  and  its  commentary  the  Kefayah). 

R 
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journey  from  the  dty,  in  the  most  distant  of  its 
dependencies.  Beyond  this  Rib&t  live  various  un« 
believing  nations,  as  the  Turks,  called  Ukh&i* 
u^9*  (^0>  ^d  Tubbet  <^iuJ  south  of  these 
Turks  are  others,  named  Ingh&n  ^Uil  (TaUghdnff). 
In  their  country  rises  a  great  river,  which  bears  the 

name  River  of  Inghan^:  6^'-rv^  G^O-  Some 
persons,  who  are  acquainted  with  those  localities, 
believe  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  river  of  Balkh, 
or  the  Jaih6n.  The  length  of  its  course  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  farsangs:  some  make  it  four 
hundred  farsangs,  from  the  beginning  of  the  river 
of  the  Turks,  that  is  to  say,  the  Inghdn.  Geogra- 
phers who  think  that  the  Jaihun  falls  into  the 
Mihrdn  (Indus)   of  es-Sind,   are   wrong  $.     We 


*  Perhaps  they  are  the  Ouhoun  of  Deguignes,  Histoire  de 
Hum,  Tol.  ii«  pp.  24  and  50,  or  the  Auchatss  of  Herodotui,  iv.  6. 

f  Bumes'  Travels  to  Bokhara,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 

^  Isstachri,  p.  1 14,  gives  to  the  main  stream  of  the  rivulets, 
which  form  the  JaTh(in,  the  name  of  v.^lj^,  and  to  the  country 
whence  it  comes  from,  that  of  ^\^^  Wajan,  on  the  frontier  of 
Badakhshan.  This  is  prohahly  a  more  correct  reading  than 
Inghdn. 

§  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Zend-Avesta  (p.  392),  and  it 
came  probably  from  the  Guebers  to  the  Mohammedans:  ^'Le 
V6h  roud  passe  dans  le  Khorassan,  parait  dans  la  terre  de  Sind, 
et  coule  dans  le  Zar£  de  THindoustan;  la  on  Vappelle  le  Mehr& 
roud.**  And  p.  393,  "  Le  V£h  roud  est  encore  appell^  KAs^;" 
car  dans  le  Smd  on  I'appelle  Kfb6."    And  again,  <<Le  Kise  va 
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will  not    speak  here  of  the  Black   and  White 

dans  la  ville  de  Tom;  U  on  I'appelle  le  Casp  road.**  Wo  haro 
here  three  riven,  which  form  a  aemieirclei  and  aeparato  Iran  from 
three  KeshTan»  or  climates:  India,  Tibet  and  China,  (Firededafshi 
and  Vtdedafsh^),  and  from  Tatary  (Vorojerest67)«  The  name 
for  the  whole  line  of  water  is  V£h  roud.  Kasfi  seems  to  be 
at  the  same  time  the  Oxus  (Jalhdn),  and  the  river,  of  the 
Pcnjub,  which  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus.  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  name  Oru9  is  formed  from  Kase  by  prefix- 
ing the  Greek  article  6^  and  subjoining  the  termination  ot.  The 
Casp  roud  is  the  Ochus  of  the  ancients.  The  opinion  that  the 
Oxus  once  fell  into  the  Caspian,  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  Guebers  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the 
Oxus  and  Ochus.  Mehr&,  or  Mihr&i  is  still  now  the  name 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus.  These  three  rivers  had  all  the 
same  importance  for  the  Persians,  as  frontier,  as  well  as  in  a 
commercial  and  agricultural  point  of  view ;  hence  they  said,  for 
the  sake  of  system,  that  the  whole  line  of  water  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  'Oman,  since  the  principal  river  has  there  its  mouths.  It 
appears,  namely,  that  they  had  the  idea  that  their  sacred  land  was 
on  all  sides  surrounded  by  rivers,  and  that  the  V£h  roud,  or 
south  and  eastern  semicircle,  corresponds  with  a  north  and  western 
semicircle,  called  Arg  roud,  formed  by  the  same  sea  and  the  Tigris 
with  which  they  may  have  connected  the  Araxes.  This  will  explain 
what  is  said  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  ii.,  p.  390:  <*Les  deux  roudi 
(the  Arg  roud,  and  Veh  roud),  de  deux  extr^mit^s,  font  la  tour 
dc  toute  la  terre  (of  Irin),  vont  (passent)  dans  le  Zar£,  ei 
mangent  toua  les  Keschwar.  Ensuite  tons  les  deux  se  jettent 
dans  le  Zar6  Ferakh  Kand  (the  Sea  of  *Oman,  and  Persian  Gulf ).** 
As  the  frontier  of  Iran  [or  rather  the  Khounnerets,  ub*^ 
Babylon  (see  p.  199, 9upra)\  for  this  idea  being  so  wrong  res* 
pccUng  eastern  rivers,  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the  west]  was 
extended,  the  Ochus  was  neglected  in  the  north-east,  and  the 

R  2 
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Arisht*  o^yt  CJkjS  3  ^yJSS  CAjS,  on  which  the 
kingdom  of  Kaimdk  \  Baighur^  j^Lj  ^^UjT  {^Uf) 
is  situated,  who  are  also  Turks,  beyond  the  river 
Jaihtjin.  On  these  two  rivers  live  the  Ghaznians 
(Ghiz?)  XJyUI  {Ijj^\\  who  are  equally  Turks. 

Euphrates,  and  cveo  the  Nile,  with  the  Mediterranean,  were 
taken  into  account  in  the  west.  The  Tigris  (Arg  roud)  conti- 
nued, nevertheless,  to  be  the  sacred  river,  as  it  is  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta;  and  even  under  the  Khalifs,  there  was  no  Mohammedan 
festival  celebrated  with  so  much  pomp  as  that  on  the  Tigris,  at  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice.  The  Tigris  separated  the  sacred 
land  from  the  three  other  Keshvars  or  climates;  Arabia  (Shav6)» 
the  West  and  Egypt  (Arse),  Mesopotamia  and  Asia  Minor  (Vo- 
robereste?);  so  that  it  is  literally  true  that  these  two  lines  of 
rivers  water  (mangent)  all  seven  climates,  or  Keshvars.  The 
division  into  these  seven  climates  (which  el-Mas'{idl  has  described 
p.  199, 9upra)  is,  therefore,  originally  relative  to  the  place  where 
the  division  was  made. 

As  the  Arg  and  Veh  roud  consist  ultimately  of  four  rivers, 
as  many  flow  in  the  paradise  of  Moses. 

*  If  the  nations  on  this  river  are  the  Uigurs,  this  name 
should  be  written  Irtish,  else  it  may  be  the  Sirr  (the  Saih(in  of 
Arabic  geographers,  and  the  Jaraxes  of  Strabo),  which  is  also 
called  Ariss,  or  Arsh. 

f  Perhaps  it  is  the  same  name  as  the  Kalmjr  .1^  mentioned 
by  Abulghasi  (Edit.  Tatarica,  Kasan,  1825)  in  the  genealogy  of 
the  Turks  as  one  of  the  fathers,  which  always  means  a  tribe  or 
nation.  There  is  for  the  rest  a  Turkish  horde  of  the  name  of 
Kaim4k,  mentioned  in  the  Jihannum£  apud  J.  v..  Hammer, 
Hist,  de  I'cmpire  Ottoman. 

•  X  Probably  jyuj  instead  of  .ybl  Ighfir,  or  Uigh(ir. 
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Maoy  tales  are  related  about  those  two  rivers*  We 
do  not  know  the  length  of  their  course. 

Various  accounts  are  current  respecting  the 
Ganges  iy^j^^  which  is  the  river  of  India:  it  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  India, 
towards  China,  not  far  from  the  Turkish  frontier, 
and  falls,  after  a  course  of  four  hundred  farsangs, 
into  the  Abyssinian  Sea  ^^AaJLI^;^,  on  the  coast  of 
India. 

The  Euphrates  ci»l;ilt  has  its  sources  in  the 
country  of  Kah'kaU  VSf^^is  (Arzen-er-Riim^  mlgo 
Erzerum),  on  the  Armenian  frontier,  /rom  the 
mountains  called  Afradohosf  yi^«yt  (u«^^yOt 
about  one  day's  journey  from  K&Ii-kal&  ^^\s* 
The  course  of  the  Euphrates  goes  through  the  By* 
zantine  territory,  till  it  enters  (into  the  Moslim 
territory)  at  Malatiyah  jUUL*.  A  Moslim,  who  has 
been  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  Christian  countries, 
tells  me  that  the  Euphrates  receives  in  its  course 
through  the  Byzantine  territory  many  tributaries. 
One  of  them  comes  from  the  lake  of  el-Mdzerbdii 
^jj^^Uil  (6y*;*^^0*  which  is  the  largest  lake  in  the 


*  The  Mohammedans  had  lost  sight  of  the  Ganges  wheir 
Mahm(id  of  Ghiznah  conquered  India;  and  they  called  it  then 
JCJsT,  after  the  Persian  way  of  spcUing. 

t  Compare  St.  Martin,  Mim.  sur  rArminie,  vol.  !•,  p.  46. 
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Byzantine   empire;    for   it   is   one   month   long 
and  ?nde,  or  more.    They  ply  boats  on  it. 

The  Euphrates  comes  to  Jasr  Manbij  ^^  jma^f 
after  it  has  passed  the  castle  of  Somaisdt  feUji^j 
which  is  built  of  clay:  then  it  comes  to  Balos  ^L, 
and  passes  Siff  in  (^^jfJ^»  the  field  of  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Moslims  of  el-lr^k  and  Syria  (under 
'AH):  farther  on  it  passes  er-Rakkah^  er-Rahabah 
SA^t,  Hit  cll^y  and  el-Anbdr  ^US^U     In  these 
places  several  canals  are  derived  from  it,  like  the 
'Isa  canali  which  passes  Bagdad,  and  joins   the 
Tigris.    The  Euphrates  continues  its  course  to  Sur 
jya  {jy^)f  Kasr   Ibn  Hobairah  s^aa^  ^^1  yaS, 
el-Kiifah,  el-Jdmi'in  ^^j^juiI^I,  Ahmedabad(?)  ^Llx^l 
(aUI^O*  el-Yerman  ^ja\\    {uv^\\  and  et-Taf(if 
oyiUI ;  then  it  runs  into  the  marshes  between  el- 
Basrah  and  el-Wdsit.      The  whole  course  of  the 
Euphrates  is  five  hundred  farsangs  or  more.     The 
greatest  part  of  the  water  of  the  Euphrates  had 
once  its  course  through  el-Hirah:  the  bed  may  still 
be  traced,  and  it  has  the  name  of  'Atik  (ancient). 
On  it  was  fought  the  battle  between  the  Moslims  and 
Rostam  (at  the  time  of  'Omar),  called  the  battle  of 
el-Kddesiyah.    The   Euphrates   fell  at  that  time 
into  the  Abyssinian  sea,  at  a  place  which  is  now 
called  en-Najaf  cJLfUt ;  for  the  sea  came  up  to  this 
place,  and  thither  resorted  the  ships  of  China  and 
India,  destined  for  the  kings  of  el-Hirah.    Many 
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ancient  historianst  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  battle  days  of  the  Arabs,  as  Hesh^m  Ben  Mo« 
hammed  eUKelbf  i^\,  Abii  Mokhnif  Liit  Ben 
Yahya,  and  esh-Sharki  Ben  el-Katdmf  ^^  t/r^t 
^lUtlU  relate  that  the  inhabitants  of  eUHirah  for- 
tified themselves  in  the  white  tower  of  el-Kddesiyah, 
and  in  that  of  the  Beni  Bokailah(or  Bakilah)  S)US^  <ju, 
when  Kh^led  eUMekhzilmi  i^^y^^  marched 
against  them^  in  the  reign  of  Abu  Bekr^  from  el- 
Yemdmahi  with  the  victorious  army  which  had 
slain  the  false  prophet  of  the  Beni  Hanlfah  <^ 
iifj^*  These  were  the  towers  of  eUHirah,  which 
lay  now  [in  332  a.h.]  in  ruins,  and  nobody  lives 
there.  The  site  of  the  town  b  three  miles  from  el- 
Kdfah.  When  Khaled  saw  that  the  Hirians  were 
fortifying  themselves  against  him,  he  encamped  his 
army  not  far  from  en-Najaf :  he  himself  rode  with 
Dhirdr  Ibn  el-Azdr  el-Asadi  iSSJSS  ^^^'SS  (^\  Jiyh^ 
who  was  one  of  the  Bedouin  horsemen,  to  the  city; 
and  they  came  to  the  tower  of  the  Taghlebites 
SJLxJ  4ju  y^.  The  Christians  (j^>:»^Ufi  threw  pots 
uJ^  on  them,  which  made  his  horse  shy.  Dhirdr 
said,  '*  May  Ood  make  thee  quiet,  for  this  is  the 
greatest  stratagem  which  they  are  prepared  to 
make/'  Kh&led  returned  to  his  camp,  and  sent 
to  them  that  they  should  depute  an  intelligent 
aged  man  to  him,  that  he  could  ask  him  about 
their  affairs.    They  sent  *Abd  el-Mesih  Ben  'Amr 
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Ben  Kals  Ben  Hayy&i  Ben  Bokallah  el-Ghass&nf 
to  him,  who  had  built  the  white  citadel.  Bokailah 
had  this  name  because  he  went  out  one  day  in  a 
green  silk  dress ;.  and  the  people  said,  who  is  this 
bokaflah?  (herb  SXJu).  This  is  the  same  *AbduI- 
Mesih  who  went  to  Satih  ^^  el-Ghass^  the 
soothsayer,  to  ask  him  about  a  dream  of  the 
Miibeds  (jjil^u^t,  and  the  earthquake  which  the 
palace  of  the  Persian  kings  at  Ctesiphon  had  sus- 
tained, and  other  things  which  had  reference  to  the 
Sdsdnian  kings. 

'Abd  el-MesIh  was  then  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Kh&led.  He  was 
walking:  Khdled  looked  at  him  when  he  drew  near, 
and  saidi 

"  Whence  dost  thou  descend,  O  Sheikh?" 

He  answered^  *^  From  the  kidnies  of  my  father/' 

*•  Where  dost  thou  come  from?" 

'*  From  the  womb  of  my  mother." 

"Where  art  thou?" 

*'  On  the  ground." 

"  In  what  (place)  art  thou?" 

*•  In  my  clothes.*' 

'*  Art  thou  by  reason  or  insane?" 

"  Why,  by  God,  I  am  a  leader^  (and  therefore 
certainly  an  intelligent  man)." 

•*  The  son  of  how  many  art  thou*?" 

*  Thii  is  an  Arabic  idiom,  meaning  ^*  of  what  age  are  you?^ 
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^  The  fon  of  one  man/' 

<<  By  God,  I  reqoested  them  to  aend  a  nun  of 
their  dty  to  me,*'  said  KUUed,  ^*  and  they  depnte 
ao  idiot,  who,  if  I  ask  one  thing,  answers  another/' 
'*  By  God,*'  replied  the  man  of  el-H(rah,  **  I  answer 
precisely  to  thy  questions,  ask  further/' 

"  Are  you  Arabs  or  Nabatheans?" 

^'We  are  Nabathized  Arabs,  and  Anbized 
Nabatheans*/' 

'•  Do  you  wish  for  war  or  peace?*' 

**  For  peace." 

*'  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  fortifica* 
tions?" 

''  They  are  built  for  mad  people  who  are  shut  up 
in  them  till  they  come  to  their  senses." 

"  How  many  (years)  are  come  over  thee?" 

"  Three  hundred  and  fifty." 

^'  And  what  hast  thou  seen?" 

*^  I  have  seen  the  ships  of  the  sea  coming  up  to 
us  in  this  deep  country  (UubUI)  with  the  goods  of 
es-Sind  and  India:  the  ground  which  is  now  under 
thy  feet  was  covered  with  the  waves  of  the  sea. 


*  That  it  to  say,  we  are  agriculturists,  retaining  some  Bedouin 
habitsy  for  Arab  4,^  means  only  a  Bedouin;  (See  E.  Lane*» 
Modem  Egyptians),  and  Nabathean  Luj  means  as  it  will  be 
shown  in  a  note  to  the  twentieth  chapteri  the  agriculturists  on  the 
skirt  of  the  desert»  of  Bedouin  origin. 
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Look  how  far  we  are  at  present  from  the  shore*  I 
remember  that  a  woman  might  set  but  with  her 
basket  on  her  head,  and  would  find  the  whole  coun- 
try in  so  flourishing  a  state,  covered  with  villages, 
plantations,  trees,  and  cultivation,  intersected  with 
canals  and  ponds  full  of  water,  as  far  as  Syria,  that 
she  would  not  require  more  than  one  cake  for  her 
provision*;  What  is  it  now?  It  is  destroyed  and 
desert.    So  God  visits  his  servants  and  country." 

Kh&Ied,  and  all  who  were  present,  were  asto- 
nished at  what  they  had  heard.  They  recollected 
the  name  of  'Abdel-Mesih,  for  he  was  famous 
amongst  the  Arabs  for  his  great  age  and  sound 
reason. 

They  say  he  had  a  poison  with  him,  the  effects 
of  which  were  instantaneous. 

Khdled  asked  him, ''  What  hast  thou  here?  " 

**  Virulent  poison,"  was  his  answer. 

"  What  wilt  thou  do  with  it?'' 


*  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  duty  in  the  east 
eommanded  by  feelings  and  sacred  by  habit,  religion,  and  honour, 
to  be  hospitable  to  strangers.  Hence  it  is  only  in  deserts  that  they 
carry  their  provisions  with  them. 

Other  authors  describe  in  similar  terms  the  flourishmg  state  in 
which  the  Ahkaf  has  once  been,  saying,  that  the  palm-trees  were 
to  fertile  and  abundant,  that  if  a  woman  went  out  of  doors  with  a 
banket  and  put  it  down,  she  would  find  it  after  a  while  full  of  dates, 
wherever  it  may  have  stood,  and  without  any  exertion  on  her  part* 
Perhaps  the  words  of  our  author  had  originally  the  same  meaning. 
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He  answered,  ^*  t  took  it  with  me  with  the  in* 
tention  that  if  I  should  receive  such  proposals  from 
thee  as  may  be  agreeable  to  me  and  favourable  for 
my  countrymen,  I  would  accept  them  and  praise 
God  for  them,  (and  not  take  the  poison).  But  in 
the  contrary  case,  that  I  might  not  be  the  first 
who  returned  home  laden  with  disgrace  and  sorrow, 
I  intended  to  devour  this  poison  and  to  quit  this 
world,  for  only  a  short  time  more  is  allotted  to 
me/' 

'^  Give  it  to  me,'^  ordered  Kh&led,  and  took  it 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  saying,  **  In  the  name  of 
God,  and  by  God,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  in  whose 
name  nothing  on  earth  goes  wrong/'  After  he  had 
pronounced  these  words  he  devoured  it;  he  immedi- 
ately fainted  away,  and  his  chin  sank  on  his  chest. 

They  opened  his  clothes;  he  recovered  and  was 
full  of  vigour. 

The  'IblLdite  returned  to  his  people.  He  was  an 
'Ib&dite  aoUx  by  religion,  which  means  a  Nestorian 
Christian.  When  he  came  into  the  town  be  said, 
**  O  people,  I  come  from  the  Satan ;  he  has  devoured 
poison  of  which  the  effects  are  instantaneous,  and  it 
has  not  done  him  the  least  harm;  do  what  you  can 
to  have  him  far  from  your  town." 

*'They  are  a  people  full  of  ardour,  and  their  cause 
is  rising,  whilst  that  of  the  SAsdnians  is  sinking. 
This  religion  will  have  a  success  which  will  extend 
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over  all  the  earth,  but  corraptions  will  creep  into  it/' 
Tliey  made  peace  with  KhUled  under  the  condition 
that  they  should  pay  one  hundred  thousand  dirhems, 
and  wear  a  black  sash  ^UUtsJt  ^^  ^U  (rolled 
round  their  heads,  and  hanging  down  behind  as  a 
humiliating  mark  of  distinction  from  the  Moslims.) 
Khdled  broke  off  from  es-Klrah,  and  said  the  fol- 
lowing verses  on  the  subject. 

**  How  is  it  possible  that  after  the  Mondirs  a 
price  should  be  laid  on  (the  two  splendid  palaces  of 
the  kings  of  eUHirah)  el-Khawamak  u6jyd\  and 
es-Sodair  ^.JwJt,  although  they  are  protected  by 
the  horsemen  of  every  tribe,  against  the  roaring 
lion.  And  how  comes  it  that  I  should  pasture  in 
the  gardens  between  (the  canals  oO  Marrah  ij^ 
and  el-Jofair  jJ^S.  We  were  become  (united)  like 
the  flock  on  a  rainy  day,  after  the  (tribe)  Abu« 
Kais  have  perished.  We  have  slain  the  Ma'add 
tribes  in  open  combat  like  camels  destined  to  be 
sacrificed.  We  raise  tribute  like  the  Kings  of  Per- 
sia, and  it  is  paid  to  us  by  the  (Jewish  tribes  of 
Khaibar),  the  Beni  KoraUah  iiaj,jjii\,  and  en-Nad- 
hir  ^i^\.  So  the  chances  which  lay  in  the  bosom 
of  time  are  uncertain,  to-morrow  may  bring  joy  or 
sorrow.** 

We  have  inserted  this  story  here  in  confirmation 
of  our  statement,  respecting  the  changing  places  of 
the  seas  and  the  shifting  of  the  waters  and  rivers  in 
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the  course  of  time,  and  daring  the  lapse  of  ages. 
When  the  waters  did  not  run  any  longer  to  this 
place  the  sea  became  land,  and  at  present  there  is  a 
distance  of  several  days  between  el-Hirah  and  the 
sea.  Whoever  has  seen  the  Najaf  will  fully  enter 
into  our  views. 

In  the  same  way  the  Tigris  has  changed  its 
course;  there  is  a  great  distance  between  the  pre- 
sent course  of  the  river  and  the  dry  bed  which  is 
stopped  by  the  sand,  and  called  Batn  el*fauhi 
^y^\  i.jl^f  it  runs  close  on  the  town  of  Bddos  u»«>W» 
in  the  district  of  W&sit  of  eU'Irdk  to  DaHrf  ^jJ^, 
turning  towards  Sus  o«^  in  Khtizistdn  (^^U.^yaL; 
whilst  the  new  bed  passes  east  of  Baghd&d,  at  a 
place  called  Rakkah  esh-Shemds(yah  S^iiiU&It  SSji 
and  an  inundation  has  brought  the  river  to  the  west 
where  it  runs  at  present  between  Kotrobbol  ^J^ 
and  the  Town  of  peace  (BagdILd),  so  that  it  passes 
the  villages  called  el-Kobb  v^t,  esh-Sharki  ^yui, 
and  other  estates,  which  belong  to  Kotrobbol.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  places  have  had  a  law-suit,  with 
those  of  the  eastern  side,  who  are  in  possession  of 
Rakkahesh-Shemdsfyah,  in  the  reign  of  el-Mokta* 
der,  in  the  presence  of  his  Vizier,  Abul-Hasan  'Ali 
Ben  *Isd.  What  well-informed  men  have  deposed 
at  this  occasion,  and  what  we  have  stated  are  facts 
which  are  well  known  at  Bagdad.  If  the  water 
changes  its  course  in  about  thirty  years  the  seventh 
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part  of  a  mile  it  will  make  nearly  one  mile  in  two 
iiundred  years;  and  if  the  water  of  a  river  retires 
four  hundred  cubits  from  its  original  place,  this 
place  will  be  waste.  Through  these  causes  places 
are  rendered  uncultivated,  and  if  the  water  finds  a 
declivity  or  a  descent  it  widens  by  its  course  and 
rapidity  the  bed  as  it  carries  the  ground  away  to  an 
immense  distance,  and  wherever  it  finds  a  wide  and 
low  place  it  fills  it  and  forms  lakes,  marshes^  and 
lagunas.  By  these  means  places  which  have  been 
cultivated  become  deserts,  and  those  which  were 
without  cultivation  become  cultivated.  Everybody 
of  common  sense  will  understand  and  appreciate 
what  we  have  said. 

El-MasMdf  says,  all  historians  who  possess  just 
ideas  respecting  the  history  of  the  world  and  its 
kings,  know,  that  in  the  year  in  which  the  Prophet 
of  God  sent  messengers  to  the  Kisrd  ^jJS^^  and 
this  was  the  seventh  year  after  his  flight  from 
Mekka  to  Medinah,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  were 
so  much  swelled  that  they  never  had  been  so  before; 
the  water  made  immense  breaches  and  holes  which 
were  greater  than  the  canals,  and  as  the  canals 
could  not  hold  the  water  the  dams  and  mounds  gave 
way,  and  the  water  filled  the  lower  country. 

The  Persian  King,  Abrawaiz  ^^^1   (Perwiz), 

*  Thii  11  the    Arabic  pronunciation  of  the  Persian  title 
Khoiraw  ^fm^t  which  meant  possesBedofanextensiTe  kingdom. 
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endeavoured  to  confine  the  water  agun^  to  repair 
the  dams,  and  to  open  the  trenches  oUt^i^U;  but 
he  was  unable  to  control  the  river,  it  took  its  course 
towards  the  place  where,  in  our  time^  are  the 
marshes.  The  cultivation  and  fields  were  sub- 
merged,  and  whole  districts  were  changed  into  the 
marshes  which  are  there  at  present,  his  exertions  to 
stop  it  being  inefficient.  The  Persians  were  soon 
after  occupied  with  the  Arabic  wars;  the  water 
broke  through  its  limits,  and  nobody  could  turn  his 
mind  to  the  reparation  of  the  dams,  so  the  marshes 
became  wider  and  more  extensive. 

When  Mo'awiyah  had  come  to  the  Khalifat  he 
appointed  his  adoptive  'Abdullah  Ben  Derrdj  joa 
^[^  (^  ^'  o^^i*  th^  tribute  of  el-lr&k,  and  he 
raised  from  the  lands  on  the  marshes  fifteen  million 
(of  Dirhems*)  worth  by  cutting  the  reeds  grown  in 
these  marshes,  and  taking  the  whole  as  property  of 
the  state.  In  subsequent  times  the  water  made 
more  breaches  through  the  dams  and  mounds,  and 
when  Hassdn  en-Nabtf,  the  adoptive  of  the  Beni 
Dhobbah,  was  revenue  cellector  under  the  Khalifat 


*  Arabic  authors  frequently  mentton  the  Bumi  without  itating 
what  sort  of  money  is  meant.  In  these  cases  it  is  a  genend  role 
that  Dinars  are  understood  if  they  speak  of  those  countries  which 
had  been  under  the  sway  of  the  Byzantine  empire;  and  Dirhemt^ 
if  the  provinces  in  question  had  formed  part  of  the  Persian 
monarchy. 
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of  el-Walid  for  Hcgjdj  Ben  Jiisof^  he  gained  eome 
lands  from  the  marshes. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  marshes  which  the 
water  occupies  at  present^  is  abont  fifty  farsangs 
long  and  as  many  broad.  In  the  centre  is  a  round 
place  in  which  the  ground  rises;  this  is  a  city 
covered  with  water,  and  if  the  water  is  clear  one  may 
see  at  the  bottom  the  ruins  of  buildings;  some 
stones  are  still  standing  in  their  place  whilst  others 
have  fallen  down.  One  may  still  trace  the  plan  of 
the  buildings.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  lake 
of  Tinnfs  and  Dimydt  (Damietta),  in  which  may  be 
seen  the  farms  and  towns  as  we  have  related  in 
another  place  in  this  book,  and  in  other  works. 
Now  we  will  resume  our  subject  and  describe  the 
Tigris,  its  sources,  coursci  and  mouths.  It  comes 
from  the  country  of  Amid  <x*l,  which  belongs  to 
Didr  Bekr,  but  the  sources  are  in  the  country  of 
Khel&t  ioV^  which  forms  part  of  Armenia.  It 
receives  various  tributaries  as  Sarit  k[^  i^^y^) 
and  S&tfd  JujU,  which  come  from  the  country  of 
Arzan,  and  Mayydf  &rikin  ij^IAa^  f  and  other  rivers, 
as  the  river  Dushll  i&^J,  el-Khdbiir,  which  comes 
from  Amiiniah,  and  falls  between  the  country  of 
Mk&^rk*  and  Faiz-Sl^biirf,  in  the  countries  of 


*    )j[ymL$    or    \jy^   OTjyXn^ 
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Kerdi  and  Bdzendd^,  into  the  T!gri8>  aqd  the 
AVarl  ^jyf^  (}^^)f  which  comes  from  el-MausU 
and  its  dependencieSi  the  country  of  the  Bent 
Hamd&n.  The  poets  say  of  these  riverSi  **0n 
the  Kardk  and  B&sendd  it  is  deliglitful  to  spend  the 
summer  and  spring*;  for  their  water  is  as  cool 
as  the  Salsabi]  (a  spring  in  Paradise),  whilst  the 
ground  of  Bagdad  is  as  hot  as  Uve  coals,  and  the 
heat  is  oppressive.**  The  river  el-Khab<ir  is  not  the 
same  which  has  its  sources  at  the  town  of  Rds  el- 
*ain,  and  falls  below  the  city  of  Karkisid  ^tf^t^jS  into 
the  Euphrates.  Ilie  Tigris  passes  in  its  pourse  the 
towns  of  Balad  ^  and  el-Mausil :  it  receives  below 
el-Mausil  and  above  the  Hodaibiyah  (the  rough 
country)  of  el-Mausil  ^w^S  ju>jj^,  the  river  ez-Zdb 
v|>I^  from  Amiiniyali;  tliis  is  the  greater  Z&b, 
farther  on  the  other  Zab,  which  comes  equally  from 
Arminiyah  and  AderbaYjdn,  pours  its  waters  into  it. 
The  Tigris  proceeds  to  Tikrit,  Sfimarrd  t^Uy  and 
Bagddd,  receiving  the  Khandak  3^JA\,  es-Sor&h 
u\jAai\  {tSjS^S),  and  nahr-'Isa  ^^^^  ^:  these  are 
the  canals  which  we  have  said  run  from  the 
Euphrates  into  the  Tigris.     When  the  Tigris  has 

copy  of  Leyden  bears  J^^l  Jila  4>  \;^^i^  ^^^  >5I^ 
from  the  country  of  Karendii,  and  the  (river)  Zahadr&  comet  from 
el-Mauiil. 

8 
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quitted  BagdM,  it  receives  a  great  many  riven 
(caimls),  like  the  Badnal  ^Ux^  (^b^  or  Jt<Xf),  and 
Nahras  tK*^  (Nahr-Nar,  or  Nahr-Shir?),  the 
Nahr-Wdn,  not  far  from  Jarjar&y&  l^t^^,  es-Sib 
VjmJU  and  No'mdniyah  SJlrlSt.  Having  passed  the 
town  of  W&sit^  the  Tigris  is  divided  into  several 
branches ;  some  of  which  run  into  the  marshes  of 
el-Basrah,  as  the  river  called  Baradiid  i^^t  or 
the  el-Yah(idi  river,  and  the  Sham!  (or  Samarri) 
branch.  On  the  stream  which  goes  to  el«*Akar 
jhiS  (^ji^ai),  the  greatest  part  of  the  navigation 
from  Bagddd  and  W&sit  to  el-Basrah,  is  carried, 
on.  The  whole  course  of  the  Tigris  is  about  three 
or  four  hundred  farsangs. 

We  have  omitted  many  rivers,  describing  only 
the  larger  ones,  which  are  better  known ;  for  we 
entered  into  details  in  our  works,  the  Akhbdr  ez- 
zemdn  and  the  Kitdb  el-ausat.  We  shall,  give 
further  notices  in  this  book  of  rivers  which  have 
been  named,  and  of  such  as  we  have  omitted  to 
mention. 

El-Basrah  has  several  great  rivers,  like  the 
Nahr-Shirin  (^.jfAf  Nahr-ed-Dair  jj^\,  and  the 
Nahr-Ibn-'Amr.  There  are  also  some  considerable 
rivers  in  the  province  of  el-AhwHz  and  the  country 
between  this  province  and  el-Basrah.  We  forbear 
entering  upon  them  here,  having  given  accounts  of 
them,  and  of  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  at  el- 
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Basrah  and  el-OboUaht  and  of  the  place  known 
under  the  name  of  Hezdrah  i/yLs  (or  el-Herdrah), 
which  18  a  atrip  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea*, 
dose  to  eUOboUah,  and  which  is  the  cause  that  the 
sailors  go  into  the  harbour  of  el-Basrah.  There  are 
marks  of  wood  erected  for  the  sailors  in  the  sea,  at 
Hezarah,  on  the  side  of  el-OboUah  and  'Abb&dan, 
which  look  like  three  seats  in  the  middle  of  the 
water,  and  upon  which  fires  are  burnt  by  night,  to 
caution  the  vessels  which  come  from  'Oman,  Sirdf, 
and  other  ports,  least  they  run  against  the  Hez&rah; 
for  if  they  run  there,  they  are  wrecked  and  lost. 

*  The  MS.  of  Leyden  differs  from  the  other  two  copiet«  and 
bean  on  the  contrary,  there  b  a  bay  j^t  ^  >^t  J*  SX;^ 
in  which  the  vesieli  lay. 
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.   TENTH  CHAPTER, 

Account  of  the  Abymnian  sea^  its  extentp  gulfs, 
and  straits. 

Estimates  have  been  made  respecting  the  extent  of 
the  Indian  sea^  which  is  identical  with  the  Abyssi- 
nian sea:  its  length  from  the  most  western  part  of 
Abyssinia  as  far  as  China  in  the  east,  is  eight  thou- 
sand mileSy  and  its  breadth  is  in  one  place  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred^  and  in  another  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  miles,  for  it  varies  in  different 
places.  These  dimensions  have  been  disputed,  but 
we  will  not  enter  into  the  different  statements, 
because  there  are  no  proofs  upon  which  they  rest. 
This  is  the  greatest  sea  of  the  habitable  world.  It 
has  a  gulf  extending  from  Abyssinia  as  far  as  Ber- 
herd,  a  country  situated  between  the  territory  of  the 
Zanj  and  the  Abyssinians.  This  gulf  is  called  the 
Berberian  gulf  ^^  j>It  ^M^S*  it  is  five  hundred 
miles  long,  and  at  the  beginning  and  end  one  hun- 
dred miles  wide.  These  are  not  the  Berbers  S^t^ 
who  live  west  of  Afrikiyah  (Africa  provincia),  for 
that  is  a  different  country  although  it  has  the  same 
name.  The  sailors  of  'Omdn  go  on  this  sea  as  far 
as  the  island  of  Kanbald  t^X^i;,  in  the  sea  of  the 
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Zanj.  This  island  is  inhabited  by  Moslims,  and  by 
Zanj  who  have  not  embraced  th  Isldm,  The 
sailors  of  'Om&n  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded, 
believe  that  this  gulf,  which  is  called  the  Berberian 
gulf,  and  with  them  the  sea  of  the  Berbers  and  of 
the  country  of  Jofiinf  Ji^^^y  is  much  greater 
than  we  have  said.  The  waves  of  this  sea  are  huge 
like  high  mountains. 

These  are  blind  waves  ^^^y^i  this  (marine) 
term  means  waves  which  rise  as  high  m  mountains, 
and  between  which  abysses  open  like  the  deepest 
valleys  but  they  do  not  break;  hence  no  foam  is 
created  like  that  produced  by  the  collision  of  the 
waves,  in  other  seas.  They  believe  that  these  waves 
are  enchanted .  The  sailors  of  'Oman  who  sail  on  this 
sea  are  Arabs,  of  the  tribe  of  el- Azd  oj%  and  when 
they  are  on  board  a  ship,  sometimes  lifted  up  by 
these  waves,  and  then  again  sinking  between  them  ; 
— they  say  verses  whilst  they  are  at  work,  as,  •*  O 
Berberd  and  Jofunf  and  thy  enchanted  waves. 
Jofdni,  and  Barberd,  and  their  waves^  as  thou  seest 
them.'* 

These  sailors  go  on  the  sea  ez-Z^nj  as  far  as  the 
island  of  Kanbald  t^XAJLS  and  the  Sofdlah  (low  coun* 
try),  of  the  Demdemah*,  which  is  on  the  extremity 

*   One  copy  bears  ^tJ^I^I  ^  ii\Ld  a)Vj  and  another  MS. 

o1yl|pi  SIULm*.    It  does  not  require  any  explanation  why  these 
two  readings  have  been  changed  in  the.  translation. 
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of  the  country  of  the  i^j^and  the  low  countries 
JiUt  thereabout.  The  merchants  of  Sir&f  ^yfSSjffJy 
are  also  in  the  habit  of  sailing  on  this  sea.  I  have 
made  a  voyage  on  it  from  Soh&r^,  which  is  the 
capital  of  'Om&n,  with  a  crew  of  Sfrlifians;  they 
are  the  owners  of  the  vessels  like  Mohammed  Ben 
Ziudibiid  and  Jauher  Ben  Ahmad,  known  under  the 
name  of  Ibn  Shirah  J^t  ^  /^y^^  f^yi^j  (^  "^^^^ 
(oytS)  S^  ^^{J  6^jA\p  who  perished  in  this  sea 
with  his  whole  crew. 

And,  in  304  a.h.,  I  made  a  voyage  from  the 
island  of  Kanbald  to  'Om&n,  in  a  vessel  of  Ahmad 
and  'Abd  es-Samad  s^\  jus,  brothers  of  'Abd 
er-Rahim  Ben  Ja'fer  of  Sfr^.  I  passed  then  the 
spot  where,  subsequently,  the  vessel  of  Ahmad  and 
'Abd  es-Samad  was  wrecked,  and  where  these  two 
men  perished  with  their  whole  crew.  When  I 
made  my  first  voyage  on  this  sea,  Ahmad  Ben  Heidi 
Ben  Okht  el-Kaltdl  JUSJJ  c^\  ^^  ^V^  ^^  o^l 


*  Both  copies  bear  Sinjar.U«Lf,  and  M.  Quatremere  followed 
thii  reading  in  the  extract  which  he  givei  of  this  passage  in  the 
M^moires  sur  TEgypte,  vol.  ii.,  page  182,  the  true  reading  seems 
tobe^Utf. 

f  The  MS.  of  Cambridge  gives  him  the  name  ^,  w  «X^ 
^  UaaJI  f^d^t  Mohammed  Ben  Zeidum  (?)  of  Slrtf.  It  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  Abu  Zeid  of  Siraf,  in  Reinaudot, 
(p;  39). 
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was  Emir  of  'Om&ii.  I  have  frequently  been  at  sea ; 
as  in  the  Chinese  sea  ^^l^^i  in  the  seiai  of  er- 
Rum«  in  that  of  the  Khazar  jj^t  (the  Caspian) ,  of 
el-Kolzom  m^\  (the  Red  Sea),  and  in  the  sea  of 
el-Yemen:  I  have  encountered  many  perils,  but 
I  found  the  sea  of  the  Zanj  which  we  have  just 
described  the  most  dangerous  of  all. 

There  is  a  fish  in  this  sea  called  el*Owdl  Jt^VI 
(whale)  I  which  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  *Omari 
cubits  iSjflS  g\jii\  long;  these  are  the  cubits  in  use 
in  this  sea.  The  usual  length  of  this  fish  is  one 
hundred  perches  ^L.  Frequently  when  it  swims 
through  the  sea  only  the  extremities  of  the  two  fins 
are  to  be  seen,  and  it  looks  like  the  sail  of  a  ship 
^\jJUS  ^^  ^.  Generally  the  head  of  the  whale  is 
out  of  water;  and  when  it  powerfully  ejects  water,  it 
gushes  into  the  air  more  than  one  bowshot  high. 
The  vessels  are  afraid  of  it  by  day  and  night,  and 
they  beat  drums  v^W^  ^^^  wooden  poles  to  drive  it 
away.  This  fish  drives  with  its  tail  and  fins  other 
fish  into  its  open  mouth,  and  they  pass  down  its 
throat  with  the  stream  of  water.  When  the  whale 
sins  God  sends  a  fish  about  one  cubit  long  called 
esh-Shak  ^It*,  it  adheres  to  the  root  of  its  tail 


*  Quatremere  translates  this  passage  in  his  M^noires  sui^ 
I'Egypte,  voL  ii.,  p«  491,  and  found  this  word  written  #a//  one  of 
my  copies  bears  JCmJUU 
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and  the  whale  has  no  means  to  make  itself  free  from 
it.  It  goes  therefore  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and 
beats  itself  to  death;  its  dead  body  floats  on  the 
water  and  looks  like  a  great  mountain.  The  fish 
called  esh-Shak»  adheres  frequently  to  the  whale. 
The  whales,  notwithstanding  their  size,  do  not 
approach  vessels;  and  they  take  flight  when  they 
see  this  little  fish,  for  it  is  their  destruction*. 

In  the  same  way  a  little  animal  which  lives  on 
the  banks  and  islands  of  the  Nile,  is  the  destruction 
of  the  crocodile.  The  crocodile  has  no  natural 
passage  through  its  body;  and  whatever  it  eats  is 
turned  into  worms  in  its  belly:  when  it  feels  any 
inconvenience  it  goes  out  on  the  land  and  lays  on 
its  back,  opens  its  mouth,  and  there  come  the  water- 
birds  like  the  Taitawif  is^ofUiS,  the  Has4n( 
^\jal\  (jUJLO*  ^^^  Shdmirek  J^UsJt,  and  other 
sorts  of  birds,  to  eat  the  large  worms  which  may  be 

*  The  tranilation  of  M.  Quatrem«re  of  this  sentence  runs, 
^  L'okal  qui  oie  attaquer  un  vaisseau,  quoique  grand  qu*il  soit, 
prend  la  futte  des  qull  apper9oit  ce  petit  poisson  qui  est  son 
plus  terrihle  ennemi."  This  sounds  much  better  than  the  transla- 
tion which  I  give.  Since  probability  and  the  authority  of  this 
distinguished  orientalist  is  against  me,  I  transcribe  the  original 

after  three  copies,  ^  yJ'l^M  ^^^^  I^^Isc  ^  Jl^5H  lyJJ  JU 
Sil  ;ju}\^  MS  i^kj^\  SC^t  9^  CL»1;  lit  v^ 
l^  21jIS  ^  t^AXft  it  would  certainly  be  more  natural  if  the 

words  did  run  ^4J5«l  -J1>5H  Cr^  ^fS\^\  JyJJ  JU, 
t  See  Calihh  et  Dimnah,  p.  124. 
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in  the  belly  of  the  croeodile.  This  little  animal 
watching  in  the  sand,  seizes  this  opportuhity  to 
jump  on  its  scales,  and  goes  down  its  throat  The 
crocodile  throws  itself  violently  on  the  ground,  and 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  Nile.  The  little  animal 
devours  its  intestines  and  gnaws  its  way  out.  This 
little  animal  is  generally  about  one  cubit  long, 
resembles  a  weasel,  and  has  legs  and  claws. 

In  the  sea  of  the  Zanj  are  many  and  variously 
shaped  species  of  fish,  if  people  do  not  tell  stories  to 
cover  their  ignorance.  But  as  it  is  not  our  object 
to  relate  the  wonders  of  the  sea,  nor  to  describe  the 
aquatic  animals,  serpents,  and  other  strange  crea- 
tures, which  live  in  it,  we  will  now  return  to  the 
description  of  its  various  divisions,  gulfs,  inlets,  and 
tongues  of  land.  Another  gulf  of  the  Abyssinian 
sea  is  that  which  comes  up  to  the  town  of  el-Kolzom 
f*j)jii\f  which  belongs  to  Egypt,  and  is  three  days 
from  Fostdt.  On  this  gulf  is  the  city  of  A'ilah,  the 
Hejdz*,  Joddah  S<x»-9  and  Yemen.  It  is  one  thou* 
sand  four  hundred  miles  long,  and  where  it  is  widest 
two  hundred  miles  broad.  Opposite  the  mentioned 
places  as  Ai1ah  and  the  Hejdz,  on  the  western 
coast  of  this  gulf  is  eU'AllSkf,  el-'Aiddb  vtiujdt, 
which  belongs  to  Upper  Egypt,   the  country  of 

el-Bojah  SasvJt  o^t ;    then  Abyssinia  and  Nigritia 
*  The  MSS.  bear  ^Ul  and  ^UU 
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^tj^l  d3^f»  which  form  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Sofiilahs,  (low  district*) 
«JUiUt  of  the  Zanj.  At  the  Sofdlah  of  the  country 
of  the  Zanj  another  gulf  bnOiches  ofi»  and  this  is  the 
Persian  sea  which  comes  up  to  el-OboUah^  to  the 
Khashab&t^  <:iiU&%?  I,  (the  wooden  sea-marks),  and 
to  'Abb&ddn  ^i^bUx,  which  belongs  to  el-Basrah. 
The  length  of  this  gulf  is  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred miles,  and  the  breadth  at  the  entrance  five 
hundred  miles,  but  in  some  places  it  is  not  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide.  This  gulf  has 
a  triangular  shape,  at  one  angle  el-OboUah  is 
situated,  thence  the  gulf  extends  towards  the  east 
along  Paris.  Of  the  places  situated  on  this  coast, 
we  name  Persian  Daurak  ^jmjiSS  3^^^  Muherb&n 
^U^U  (Mahrubdn),  and  Shiniz;  from  this  town 
the  embroidered  Shinizee  cloth  has  itsWame; 
for  this  and  other  sorts  of  clothes  are  manu- 
factured there:  farther  the  town  of  Jannabah, 
whence  the  Jannabee  cloth  jLwU4*t  v^^  ^^  i^ 
name*}  the  town  of  Najiram  p^aeO,  belonging  to 
Sirdf  o)^,  then  the  countries  of  Ibnf  Imarah' 
i;Ufi  ((jj^O>  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Kerm&n  and  the  coast 

*  'Jliese  manufacturing  and  other  towni  were  destroyed  at 
the  time  of  Ah(il-Fedi  owing  to  the  rule  of  the  Turkish  soldiers, 
whom  the  '  Abb&sides  had  called  in  to  keep  up  the  course  of 
absolutism  against  their  own  nation. 

f  Some  copies  leave  out  the  word  Ibn. 
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of  Mokr&n  ^^SjSUp  which  is  the  country  of  the 
Khawdrij,  who  are  Heretics  ^j&3\  (^>  ^^1>A^t* 
The  whole  of  this  coast  is  a  palm  country:  then 
comes  the  coast  of  es-Sind  there  are  the  mouths 
of  the  river  Mihr&n  i^\^^$  which  is  the  river  of 
es-Sind  (Indus),  and  has  been  described.  In  the 
es-Sind  is  the  town  of  ed-Dalbol.  Then  comes 
the  coast  of  India,  the  country  of  Borddh  g^j^t 
whence  the  Borudh(  cinnabar  has  its  name. 
Thence  extends  one  interrupted  coast  as  far  as 
Chinai  partly  cultivated,  partly  waste. 

On  the  coast  opposite  the  mentioned  countries 
as  Kerman  and  es-Sind  is  el-Bahrain,  the  islands  of 
Kotr  ^,  the  Shatt  of  the  Beni  Jadimah  ^  k& 
jUijc^,  (who  belong  to  the  *Abdel-Kais  tribe),  Om&n, 
the  country  of  el-Mahrah  S^t,  as  far  as  the 
promontory  of  el-Jomjomah  JU^ekjrt  ^Sjt  in  the 
country  of  esh-Shihr^^^jiJI;  on  this  coast  is  also 
el-Ahkaf,  and  near  the  coast  many  islands  are 
situated,  like  the  island  of  Khdrak  J^Ul,  which 
belongs  to  the  country  of  Jann&bah,  and  has  its 
surname  after  it:  between  this  island  and  the  con* 
tinent  is  a  strait  of  a  few  miles,  in  which  the  pearls 
called  Khkraji  pearls  are  found.  Another  island  is 
called  the  isle  of  Aw&l  ^^\  iji>^\  there  live  the 
Beni  Ma'n  ^^JM  yU,  the  Beni  Mism&r  J^^m^p 
and  a  great  number  of  other  Arabs.  It  is  about 
one  day  or  less  from  the  towns  of  the  coast  of 
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Merdn,  which  belongs  to  eUBahrain.  Oh  this  coast 
which  is  called  the  coast  of  Hajar  jse^^  are  the 
towns  ez*Zteih  iJ^S  and  ei-Katlf.  «JuU3U 

After  the  isle  of  Awdl  are  many  other  islands 
as  the  isle  Ldfit  (juJ^,  which  is  also  called  the  island 
of  the  Benf  Kdwdn  ^1^\^  iiu.  It  has  been  con- 
quered by  'Amr  Ben  el-'Asli  and  there  is  his  mosque 
standing  to  this  day.  This  island  is  very  populous 
well  cultivated,  and  has  several  villages.  At  a  short 
distance  from  it  is  the  island  of  Haijam  ^ U^.  There 
the  sailors  take  in  water.  Then  the  mountains 
known  under  the  name  of  Kosair,  OwaYr,  jj^  ^  j^t 
and  a  third  one  the  name  of  which  is  not  known. 
Then  ed-Dordiir,  which  is  called  the  terrible  Dordur 
«jw*.«  j^j^t  and  by  the  sailors  the  father  of  hell; 

fj^  ^\  ((Js^  ^0  ^^  th^^^  V^^^  ^^  th^  ^^^  ^^ 
enormous  black  rocks  high  overhanging  the  water, 
neither  plants  nor  animals  can  live  on  them,  and  under 
them  the  sea  is  very  deep  and  stormy,  hence  every- 
body who  sails  there  is  filled  with  fear;  they  are 
between  'Om&n  and  S(raf,  and  vessels  cannot  help 
sailing  through  the  midst  of  them.  There  is  a 
constant  current  of  the  water  which  makes  it  foam. 
This  sea,  I  mean  the  Persian  gulf,  which  is  also  called 
the  Persian  sea,  is  skirted  by  the  countries  and  towns 
which  we  have  enumerated,  as  el-BalireTn,  Paris, 
el-Basrah,  and  Om&n»  and  extends  as  far  as  the 
'promontory  of  el-Jomjomah.    Between  the  Persian 
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gulf  and  the  gulf  of  eUKolzom  and  A!lah  (the  Red 
Sea,)  b  the  Hejdz  and  el- Yemen ;  this  land  extends 
fifteen  hundred  miles  between  the  two  gulfs^  forming 
a  peninsula  which  is  surrounded  for  the  most  part 
by  the  sea  before  described. 

On  this  sea  extending  from  China  along  Indiat 
F£ris,  'Omdn,  el-Basrah,  el-Bahrain,  Yemen^ 
Abyssinia,  the  Hejdz,  el-Kolzom»  ez-Z^nj,  es-Sind, 
and  in  the  islands  which  it  surrounds,  are  so  many 
and  various  nations,  that  their  description  and 
number  is  known  only  to  the  Almighty  who  has 
created  them,  and  every  section  of  them  has  a  name 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  rest.  The 
water  forms  one  uninterrupted  sea.  There  are 
many  places  in  this  sea  where  they  dive  for  pearls 

^^\  ^  jiSil  On  these  coasts,  cornelians,  M&dinj 
^.^Ult  which  is  a  sort  of  coral,  and  different 
sorts  of  rubies,  sapphires,  diamonds,  and  turquois 
arc  found.  There  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  country  of  Kolah  i)i  and  Serirah  S^^  and 
on  the  coast  of  this  sea  are  mines  of  iron,  in  the 
countries  about  Kermlln.  'Omdn  produces  copper. 
From  the  countries  which  form  the  coast  of  this 
sea,  come  different  sorts  of  perfumes,  scents,  am- 
bergis,  various  drugs  used  in  medicine,  plantane, 
cinamon,  cinnabar,  and  ruscus  ^Sj^^JeiS.  We  shall 
hereafter  specify  the  places  where  all  those  precious 
stones,  perfumes,  and  plants  are  found. 
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This  sea  which  we  have  described,  bears  the 
general  name  of  the  Abyssinian  Sea  ^JS^S  j^* 
The  winds  of  the  different  parts  of  this  sea  which 
we  have  described,  and  every  one  of  which  has  a 
distinct  name,  as  the  Persian  gulf,  the  sea  of  Yemen, 
the  sea  of  el-Kolzom,  the  sea  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
sea  of  ez-Zanj,  are  different.  In  some  seas  the  wind 
comes  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  stirring  up  the 
water ;  waves  rise  therefrom  as  in  a  boiling  kettle, 
where  the  particles  dSy$  of  the  heat  of  the  &re  come 
from  underneath.  In  others  winds  and  storms  come 
partly  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  partly  from  the 
air,  and  in  some  seas  the  wind  arises  wholly  from 
an  agitation  of  the  air  without  any  wind  coming 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Those  winds  which> 
as  we  have  stated,  come  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  arise  from  the  winds  which  blow  from  the  land 
and  penetrate  into  the  sea,  from  whence  they  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  God  knows  best  how  this 
comes. 

There  are  several  ytiads  in  those  seas  which  are 
known  to  the  sailors  to  blow  in  particular  directions 
at  certain  times.  This  peculiar  knowledge  is  ac- 
quired by  theory,  practice,  and  long  experience. 
They  also  have  a  knowledge  of  certain  signs  and 
indications  by  which  they  can  tell  whether  the  wind 
will  be  high  or  not,  and  when  a  storm  maybe  expected. 
,  What  we  have  said  here  of  the  Abyssinian  Sea,  may 
be  applied  in  some  measure  to  the  Mediterranean, 
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where  the  Byzantines  and  Moalima  have  certain  ngns 
by  which  they  can  tell  if  the  wind  will  change.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  sailors  of  the  sea  of  the 
Khazar,  (the  Caspian)  who  go  to  Jorj&a^  Taberist&n, 
and  ed-Dailem.  We  shall  give  in  the  following 
pages,  a  view  and  some  details  of  the  description  and 
history  of  those  seas,  and  their  wonders,  if  it  is  the 
will  of  GckI,  for  there  is  no  strength  but  in  God. 
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•ELEVENTH  CHAPTER. 


The  different  opinions  on  ebb  and  flow^  and  all  that 
has  been  said  on  this  subject. 


Flow  x^\  means  the  coming  in  of  the  water 
according  to  its  nature  and  the  laws  of  its  motion. 
The  ebb  jj^l  id  the  going  out  of  the  water,  and  rests 
on  laws  which  are  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  flow. 
This  may  be  observed  in  the  Abyssinian  sea,  which 
comprehends  the  seas  of  China,  India,  and  the  gulfs 
of  el-Berberd  and  Fdris,  as  we  have  said  in  the  pre* 
ceding  chapter.  With  respect  to  the  ebb  and  flow, 
the  seas  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  the  first 
of  which  comprehends  those  seas  in  which  ebb  and 
flow  take  place,  and  are  apparent  and  evident ;  the 
other  in  which  ebb  and  flow  take  place,  but  are 
not  perceptible ;  and  finally,  there  are  seas  in  which 
there  is  no  ebb  and  flow  at  all.  In  those  seas  which 
have  no  ebb  and  flow,  the  cause  of  their  absence 
may  be  threefold.  The  first  cause  is  this :  if  the 
water  remains  some  time  quiet  it  becomes  salt, 
heavier,  and  denser:  it  happens  frequently  that  the 
water  goes  into  certain  places  for  one  cause  or 
another,  and  forms  a  sort  of  lake,  diminishing  in 
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gammer,  and  increaring  in  winter,  and  one  maf 
observe  that  it  is  increased  by  the  accession  of  rivers 
and  springs.  To  the  second  class  belong  those 
seas  which  are  far  from  land  and  extensive,  a  dr- 
comstance  which  renders  it  impossible  to  observe 
the  ebb  and  flow.  The  third  dass  comprehends  such 
seas  as  are  on  volcanic  ground,  for  if  the  ground  is 
in  volcanic  action  the  water  is  in  a  constant  current 
to  another  sea,  being  increased  in  volume  and 
swelled  by  the  air  which  is  originally  in  the  earth, 
and  thence  communicated  to  the  water.  This  is 
particularly  frequent  with  seas  that  have  an  exten* 
sive  line  of  coast  and  many  islands*. 

A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  started  respecting 
the  causes  of  the  ebb  and  flow.  Some  ascribe  them 
to  the  influence  of  the  moon,  for  she  being  congenial 


3iJdbJ  Means  an  mcreaie  in  Tolume  without  an  (appartnt) 
addition  of  matter.  If  this  increase  be  effected  by  heat  it  is 
^jILijLt  3'iJca£It,  and  if  by  the  absorption  of  another  stuff  as  air 
and  humidity,  it  is  called  ^L^t  jidsicat.  The  secondaiy 
meaning,  which  alone  is  found  in  Dictionarieis  is  to  boil. 

T 
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with  water  makes  it  warm  and  expands  it  They 
compare  her  influence  with  that  of  fire:  if  water  is 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  heat  in  a  kettle,  although 
only  one-half  or  two->thirds  of  the  kettle  be  full,  it 
will  rise  when  it  boils,  until  it  runs  over;  for  its 
volume  becomes  apparently  double  whilst  its  weight 
is  diminished,  it  being  a  law  of  heat  to  expand  bodies^ 
and  a  law  of  cold  to  contract  them.  The  bottom  of 
the  sea  becomes  warm,  and  by  these  means  sweet 
water  is  produced  in  the  earth,  which  is  changed  (into 
salt  water)  and  becomes  warm,  as  it  happens  in 
cisterns  and  wells.  When  the  water  is  warm  it 
expands,  and  when  it  is  expanded,  it  is  increased  in 
volume;  and  when  its  volume  is  great,  every  particle 
pushes  the  particle  next  to  itself,  and  so  it  raises  the 
level  as  it  rises  from  the  bottom,  for  it  requires  more 
space.  The  full  moon  communicates  a  great  deal  of 
heat  to  the  atmosphere,  hence  the  water  increases  in 
volume.  This  is  called  the  monthly  tide  (spring 
tide). 

The  Abyssinian  sea  runs  from  east  to  west 
along  the  equator;  after  this  line  the  moveable 
heavenly  bodies  and  those  fixed  stars  which  stand 
vertically  over  it  make  their  daily  revolutions. 
When  the  moveable  bodies  are  at  a  sufiicient  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  their  action  upon  the  sea  is 
suspended,  but  when  they  are  near  the  line  they 
exercise  their  influence  upon  the  sea  from  one  end 
to  the  other  every  day  and  night;  with  all  that,  the 
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place  exposed  to  their  influence  shows  but  little 
increase;  it  is  therefore  particularly  in  rivers  and 
other  channels  through  which  the  water  flows  into 
the  sea,  that  the  flow  is  distinctly  seen. 

Others  say^  if  the  ebb  and  flow  is  the  same  phe- 
nomenon as  the  expansion  of  water  in  a  kettle  under 
the  influence  of  fire,  which  makes  the  water  rise, 
the  sea  will,  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the 
bottom  of  its  basin,  go  according  to  its  nature 
(gravity),  to  the  deepest  places  of  the  earth,  and  so 
it  will  return  into  its  former  place,  just  as  the  water 
which  boils  in  a  cauldron  goes  as  fast  back  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  as  it  is  displaced  by  the  particles 
of  the  fire  (heat).  Now  the  sun  is  the  warmest 
body;  and  if  the  sun  was  the  cause  of  ebb  and  flow, 
the  latter  would  begin  with  the  rising  of  this 
luminary,  and  the  former  with  its  setting.  They 
believe  therefore  that  ebb  and  flow  is  caused  by 
vapours,  which  are  produced  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  and  continue  to  be  generated,  until  they  are 
discharged.  This  discharge  pushes  the  water  of  the 
sea,  and  it  remains  in  this  state  until  the  pressure 
from  underneath  it  is  diminished;  then  the  sea 
returns  to  the  depths  of  its  bed  and  tlie  ebb  succeeds. 
Hence  ebb  and  flow  take  place  indiscriminately 
during  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  indepen- 
dent of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
They  say  further  the  fact  is  evident,  for  as  soon  as 
the  ebb  is  over  the  tide  comes  in,  and  the  end  of  the 
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flow  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  ebb,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  these  vapours  is  constant;  when  they  are 
discharged  they  are  replaced  by  others.  Whenever 
the  water  of  the  sea  runs  back  into  its  basin  vapours 
are  generated  by  the  contact  of  the  water  and  earth. 
When  the  sea  returns  vapours  are  produced,  and 
when  it  rises  they  are  disclmrged. 

The  strictly  orthodox  say,  everything,  the  course 
and  reason,  of  which  cannot  be  discovered  in  nature 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  (immediate)  action  of  God,  and 
is  an  additional  proof  of  his  unity  and  wisdom.  For 
ebb  and  flow  no  natural  cause  can  be  assigned. 

Others  say  the  motion  of  the  waters  of  the 
sea  is  not  different  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
temperaments  ^Ifi^  in  men.  You  may  observe 
in  choleric,  sanguine,  and  other  persons,  that  their 
temperament  is  roused  for  a  time  then  it  is  quiet 
again.  In  the  same  way  the  sea  rises  by  degrees, 
and  when  it  has  come  to  the  greatest  intenseness,  it 
sinks  by  degrees. 

Another  hypothesis  has  been  advanced,  opposed 
to  those  already  mentioned.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
air  which  is  in  contact  with  the  water  of  the  sea, 
produces  a  constant  decomposition  of  it :  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is  that  the  waters  of  the  sea  are 
expanded  and  rise,  and  this  is  the  flow ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  the  water  spreads  and  produces  a  decom* 
position  of  the  air  which  makes  the  water  return  into 
'its  former  place,  and  this  is  the  ebb.    These  actions 
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are  constant,  and  follow  eadi  other  without  inter- 
niptioni  for  the  water  decomposes  the  air,  and  the 
air  decomposes  the  water.  It  may  be  greater  when 
the  moon  is  full,  for  the  activity  of  this  (chemical) 
change  is  increased.  The  moon  is  therefore  the 
reason  of  a  more  copious  flow,  but  not  of  the  flow 
altogether,  for  the  flow  takes  place  although  the 
moon  be  in  the  last  quarter.  And  the  tide  in  the 
Persian  gulf  is  sometimes  greatest  at  the  rising  of 
the  first  quarter. 

Many  of  the  Nawajidah  So^ty  [this  is  the  name 
for  the  sailors  of  Sir£f  and  'Oman^  who  are  con- 
stantly on  this  sea,  and  visit  various  nations  in 
the  islands  and  on  the  coast,]  say  that  the  ebb  and 
flow  takes  place  only  twice  a  year  in  the  greatest 
part  of  this  sea,  once  in  the  summer  months,  then 
the  ebb  is  six  months  north-east,  during  which  the 
sea  of  Chma  and  of  other  countries  of  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  is  high,  for  the  water  flows  then  from  the 
west ;  and  once  in  the  winter  months,  then  the  ebb 
is  six  months  south-west,  for  in  winter  the  sea  is 
fuller  in  the  west,  whilst  the  sea  of  Cliina  ebbs. 
The  motions  of  the  sea  cohere  with  the  course  of 
the  winds,  for  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  air  moves  to  the  south,  hence  the 
sea  is  during  summer  higher  in  the  south,  for  the 
northern  wmds  are  high  and  force  the  water  there. 
In  the  same  way  when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  the  course  of  the  air,  and  with  it  the 
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current  of  the  water,  is  from  south  to  north,  and 
hence  th^e  is  less  water  in  the  south.  The  shiltmg 
of  the  water  in  these  two  directions,  from  south  to 
north  and  from  north  to  south  is  called  the  hyemal 
ehb  and<flow;  the  ebb  of  the  north  is  flow,  in  the 
south  vtce  versa^  and  if  the  moon*  happens  to 
meet  with  another  planet  in  one  of  these  two  direc- 
tions, the  warmth  is  increased  by  their  joined 
action,  and  hence  the  current  of  the  air  is  stronger 
towards  the  hemisphere  which  is  opposite  to  that 
where  the  sun  is. 

£UMas'6di  says,  this  is  the  hypothesis  of  el- 
Kindi  and  Ahmad  Ben  et-Taib  es-Sarakhsi,  and  what 
we  have  said  is  borrowed  from  them;  namely,  that 
the  motion  of  the  sea  coincides  with  the  course  of  the 
winds.  I  saw  a  curious  phenomenon  in  the  country 
of  Kanbdyat  in  India,  from  which  the  laced  Kanbayan 
shoes  ifylk2!5^\  «)UjJI  have  their  name,  for  they  are 
made  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns  like  Sindanf 
and  Sfib&rah  i^ljyii*  (Siifdrah).  I  visited  this  place 
in  303,  A.H.,  during  the  government  of  Babinll  UoU 


*  The  text  is  probably  corrupted  and  should  run,  and  if  the 
•un  happens  to  meet  with  the  moon  or  another  planet,  &c. 

f  Some  MSS.  bear  i^liXJuMy  and  others  ^\j^  i  aupposing 
the  first  part  of  the  word  being  correctly  spelt  in  the  first  reading, 
and  the  finale  /««  in  the  second,  we  have  the  name  which  Abul* 
fed^  gives  to  a  town  on  the  coast  of  India,  vie,  ^\  jgLi. 
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(lJl^)#  who  was  appointed  there  as  Brahman  ^Ui^ 
by  the  BaUahrd*  ^^,hM'>  *^^  sovereign  of  el- 
M&nk(r  ^Ut.  This  Bdbmd  liked  to  enter  into 
disputations  with  Moslims  or  persons  of  any  other 
religioni  who  visited  his  province.  The  above-men* 
tioned  town  is  situated  on  an  estuary  which  is  as 
wide  as  the  Nile,  or  like  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
On  the  banks  of  the  estuary  one  sees  towns,  villas, 
cultivation,  gardens,  palms,  cocoanut-trees,  guinea- 
fowls,  parrots,  and  other  Indian  birds.  The  city  of 
Kambayah  is  two  days  or  less  distant  from  the 
mouth  of  this  estuary.  The  ebb  is  so  marked  in 
this  estuary  that  the  sand  lays  quite  bare,  and  only 
in  the  middle  of  the  bed  remains  a  little  water.  I 
saw  a  dog  on  this  sand,  which  was  left  dry  by  the 
water  like  the  sand  of  a  desert;  the  tide  coming  in 
from  the  sea  like  a  mountain  caught  him  although  he 
ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  land  to  escape,  and  the 
poor  animal  was  drowned  notwithstanding  his  swift- 
ness. Between  el-Basrah  and  el-Ahwaz  in  the 
places  called  el-B£siy£n  ^Ia«m  USt  and  el-Kaidem 
fiiXJQt,  the  tide  comes  in  with  equal  violence  and  is 
called  there  the  crime  (Boaref),  full  of  noise,  ebuli- 


*  The  original  title  of  this  prince  is  according  to  the  Mefittih 
el-'ol(im,  (ftp^  Behlway  or^^  BaKihar. 

t  See  Major  RenncVs  Memoirs  on  the  map  of  Hindoostan* 
p.  353,  who  describes  the  passage  of  the  Doare  up  the  Ilobgly. 
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turn,  and  danger:  the  sailors  are  afraid  of  it,  and 
the  place  is  well  known  to  everybody  who  has  passed 
it  on  his  way  to  Daurak  3j^  and  Firis. 
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TWELFTH  CHAPTER. 


Th$8eaof  er*R{im  ("the  MediterraneanJ^  its  hngth 
and  breadth^  beginning  and  end. 


Thb  sea  of  er-Rdm  ^^yi^  of  Tarsus  umymjkp  Adanah 
sU^t,  el-Missfsah  tsfjo^S,  Ant&kiyah  (i!kntioch)/eI- 
Udikfyah  IfSd  Mt  (Laododa),  Atribolos  ^S^V 
(Tripolis),  SuTjy^f  and  of  other  places  on  the 
coast  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  as  of  Alexandria  and  on 
the  coast  of  the  Maghrib,  is  five  thousand  miles  long; 
the  breadth  varies  being  in  some  places  eight  hun- 
dred miles,  in  others  seven  hundred,  six  hundred 
and  less;  so  it  is  stated  in  the  astronomical  works  of 
many  authors  of  astronomical  tables,  as  Mohammed 
Ben  Jaber  el-Battinf  ^UJt^L^  ^^^  4X«jtf •  This  sea 
begins  from  the  strait  which  connects  it  with  the  sea 
Okianos  (the  Atlantic),  and  which  is  narrowest 
between  the  coast  of  Tanjah  JLs^J^  (Tangiers)  and 
Sabtah  iX^  (Ceuta),  in  the  Maghrib,  and  between 
the  coast  of  eUAndalos  (Spain) ; .  this  narrow  passage 
has  the  name  of  Saiti  Usu^  (Ceuta),  the  distance 
between  the  two  coasts  is  not  more  than  ten  miles; 
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hence  it  is  the  route  to  cross  ovjer  from  the  Maghrib 
to  el-Andalos^  and  from  el-Andalos  into  the  Magh- 
rib. It  is  generally  called  the  Zokdk  6\S^\  (lane). 
We  shall  speak  in  our  account  of  Egypt  of  the 
bridge,  which  joined  the  two  coasts,  and  of  the  navi- 
gation  on  this  sea;  also  that  the  island  of  Kobros 
crj^  (Cyprus)  and  el-'Ar(sh  cAi^t  were  once 
connected  by  land,  so  that  caravans  passed  from  one 
place  to  another. 
.  On  the  limits  where  these  two  seas,  the  Mediter- 
ranean  and  the  Ocean  join,  pillars  of  copper  and 
stone,  have  been  erected  by  King  Hirakl  the  giant^. 
Upon  these  pillars  are  inscriptions  and  figures, 
which  show  with  their  hands  that  one  cannot  go 
further,  and  that  it  is  impracticable  to  navigate 
beyond  the  Mediterranean  into  that  sea  (the  ocean), 
for  no  vessel  smls  on  it:  there  is  no  cultivation  nor 
a  human  being,  and  the  sea  has  no  limits  neither 
in  its  depths  nor  extent,  for  its  end  is  unknown. 
This  is  thQ  sea  of  darkness,  also  called  the  green  sea 
or  the  surrounding  sea  kxairt  ^  ^^j^Laiyi  ^  wtlJalt  ^ 
Some  say  that  these  pillars  are  not  on  this  strait,  but 
in  some  islands  of  the  ocean  and  their  coast. 

Some  people  consider  this  sea  as  the  origin  of  all 


*  Hirakl  3^  •>  is  generally  the  Arabic  name  for  Heracliut 
but  here,  as  the  reader  pcrcci?es,  the  pillars  in  question  are  the 
eatumnm  Ihrculis, 
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others.  There  are  some  wonderfbl  stories  related 
respectingiti  for  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  ourbook 
the  AkHb^  ez-zemdn;  there  he  will  find  an  aocountof 
those  crews  who  have  risked  their  lives  in  navigating 
this  sea,  and  who  of  them  have  escaped,  and  who 
have  been  shipwrecked^  also  what  they  have  encoun- 
tered  and  seen.  Such  an  adventurer  was  a  Moor 
of  Spain,  of  the  name  of  Khoshkhash  ifisk&^ 
He  was  a  young  man  of  Cordoba:  having  assembled 
some  young  men  they  went  on  board  a  vessel  which 
they  had  ready  on  the  ocean,  and  nobody  knew  for 
a  long  time  what  had  become  of  them.  At  length 
they  came  back  loaded  with  rich  bcioty.  Their 
history  is  well  known  among  the  people  of  el- 
Andalos  (the  Moors  in  Spain). 

Tlie  length  of  this  strait  which  forms  a  current 
from  the  ocean  into  the  Mediterranean  is  consider- 
able, extending  from  the  mentioned  pillars  as  far  as 
el-Ahj&.  Tlie  current  from  the  ocean  is  so  great 
that  it  is  perceptible.  From  the  sea  of  er-Rdm,  of 
Syria  and  Eg}'pt,  a  gulf  branches  oflF  which  is  five 
hundred  miles  long,  and  passes  the  city  of  Rome 
iK4^j  iAjJc«.  This  gulf  is  called  the  Adriatic  ^j^\ 
in  the  language  of  Rome.     West  of  this  strait*  (or 

*  One  copy  leaves  out  this  sentence  altogether^  and  the  other 
gives  it  incomplete;  for  it  seems  that  the  author  continued  his 
account  of  the  Adriatic  naming  some  towns  of  Italy  situated  on  it 
before  he  comes  again  to  speak  of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar.  This 
description  of  the  Adriatic  however  is  left  out  in  all  MS. 
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gulf)  a  town  is  situated,  named  Sabtah  (Ceuta),  it 
lays  on  the  same  side  as  Tanjah,  opposite  the  dties 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  Jebel  T&rik  3^^ 
j^lb  (Gibraltar),  so  named  after  the  freed-slave  of 
Miisd  Ben  Nosair.  The  time  for  crossing  from 
Sabtah  to  Spain  is  from  morning  to  noon.  This 
stnutis  very  boisterous,  and  there  is  sometimes  a 
great  swell  although  there  is  no  wind,  for  the  water 
runs  through  it  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Moors 
in  Spain  and  in  the  Maghrib  call  this  strait  Lane 
oUyt,  for  it  has  this  shape. 

There  are  various  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
as  the  isle  of  Cyprus  o«^>  between  the  coast  of  Syria 
and  er-Rdm,  Rhodes  ir^x>»  opposite  Alexandria, 
Crete  (/&kt  j^^p  and  Sicily  S^JJL^.  We  shall  speak 
of  Sicily  when  we  treat  of  the  mount  Bork&n  ^^jj 
(^tna),  which  throws  out  fire  variously  shaped, 
representing  sometimes  enormous  carcases.  Ya^ 
kdb  Ben  Ishak  el-Kindi  and  Ahmad  Ben  et-Taib 
es-Sarakhsi  v^t  ^jf  «)^^t>  ^oJS^\  Ji^wt  ^  vy^. 
^gm^jMti\,  differ  respecting  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  sea  from  the  account  which  we  have  given,  as 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  further  in 
this  book  where  we  describe  these  seas  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  work. 
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THIRTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

Onthesea  ofNitus  (Pantui).  and  MdyoH$^  {MaoH$). 
and  the  etrait  of  Constantinopte. 

The  Pontus  extends  from  the  country  of  L&dikah 
S?>y  to  Constantinople,  and  has  a  length  of  one 
thousand  one  hundred  miles.  Its  breadth  at  the 
beginning  is  three  hundred  miles.  The  great  river^ 
named  Tandbu8,|^Ul»  (Danube) »  which  we  have 

*  The  name  of  this  tea  being  Tarioosly  spelt  in  different  coi^es^ 
the  spelling  of  Abulfeda  has  been  followed  in  page  SO,  #icpra;  for 
although  this  author  may  be  incorrect  in  some  cases,  he  is  moiv 
correct  than  any  other  Oriental  geographer,  particularly  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  proper  names,  and  his  geography  has  lately  been  pub* 
lished  by  M.  Reinaud  and  Baron  Slane,  with  such  exactness,  thai 
it  must  be  considered  as  the  standard  work  and  canon  in  writing 
geographical  names.    Most  copists  write  ^JkiU*  <u>d  this  seems 

to  be  the  correct  way  of  spelling  it;  for  if  we  add  the  vowels  |Mb^>Le 

we  have  as  nearly  the  Greek  word  M<iMmr»  as  it  can  be  expressed 
in  Arabic.  It  appears  for  the  rest  firom  this  chapter  that  the  Arabs 
had  exceedingly  wrong  notions  respecting  the  Pontus,  as  well  ai 
the  Palus  Msotis;  for  although  they  had  in  the  earliest  tune 
pushed  their  conquests  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
although  they  carried  on  some  trade  on  it,  they  referred  in  geo> 
graphy,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  human  knowledge,  seldom 
to  experience,  being  led  entirely  by  the  authority  of  more 
ancient  information,  which  was  frequently  misunderstood* 
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already  mentioned  falls  into  this  sea.  It  comes 
from  ^he  north,  and  runs  through  the  country  of 
many  JapheUte  nations.  It  rises  from  a  large  lake 
in  the  north,  which  receives  its  water  from  springs 
and  mountains.  The  course  of  this  river  is  about 
three  hundred  farsangs  long.  Its  banks  are  all  along 
cultivated  by  the  children  of  Yiifeth  Ben  Nuh.  It 
flows  through  the  sea  of  Mdyotis  into  the  Pontus,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  many  well-informed  men. 
This  is  a  large  river  in  which  there  are  various 
stones^  plants,  and  medical  substances,  and  hence 
notice  has  been  taken  of  it  by  many  ancient  philo- 
sophers. 

Some  people  consider  the  sea  of  Mdyotis  as  a 
lake,  to  which  they  give  a  length  of  three  hundred 
miles,  and  a  width  of  one  hundred  miles.  From 
this  sea  the  strait  of  Constantinople  branches  off, 
which  connects  it  with  the  Mediterranean;  the 
length  of  this  strait  is  three  hundred  miles,  and  its 
breadth  on  an  average  fifty  miles.  On  its  western 
bank  Constantinople  is  situated,  and  there  runs  an 
uninterrupted  line  of  cultivation  from  the  beginning 
of  this  strait  to  the  end,  and  as  far  as  Rome  and 
Spain.  The  opinions  of  those  astronomers  must 
therefore  be  true,  who  maintain  that  the  sea 
of  the    Targhiz   >v^'*f    Russians    u^yu    and 

*  This  name  is  mostly  spelt  \i  jJt  or  not  dotted  at  all.    I 
suppose  it  is  the  same  nation  as  the  Tyragetes  of  Herodotus. 
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Nagaiz^i  who  are  three  nations  of  Turkish  oiigin»  is 
the  same  as  the  Pontus.  We  shall  speak  6f  these 
nations  in  the  progress  of  our  work  if  it  is  the 
will  of  God  the  Almighty,  distinguishing  those  who 
sail  on  this  sea  from  those  who  do  not  navigate  it 


*  ArooDgtt  the  various  readings  m^  Cy^O  seems  to  be 
the  most  correct.  The  Nagais  live  north-east  of  the  Black  Sea 
towards  Stavropol. 
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FOURTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

The  ita  of  Bdb  eUAbwdb^  of  the  Khagar  md  pf 
Jorjdn  {the  Caspian),  and  the  relation  in  whkh 
the  seae  etand  to  each  other. 

Tfli  8ea  of  the  Barbarians*  f^U)n  ^  which  is  so 
called  because  their  abodes  are  on  its  coast,  is  sur- 
rounded from  all  sides  with. cultivation;  it  is 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  the  sea  of  B&b 
el-Abwdbf  ^)yi^^  vW^^^t  the  sea  of  the  Khazar, 
of  el- Jfl  (Ghildn)^  of  ed-Dailem,  of  Jorj4n,  and  of 
Taberistan.  On  this  sea  live  various  nations  of 
Turkish  origin.  It  extends  along  Khowfirezm 
which  forms  a  province  of  Khorasdn,  and  is  eight 
hundred  miles  long,  its  breadth  is  six  hundred 


^  Ajaeodt  meani  any  person  who  is  not  Arabi  but  parUcularly 
the  Persians.  In  this  passage  it  must  be  taken  in  the  more 
extensive  meaning»  in  which  it  answers  exactly  to  the  Latin 
barbarm.    Ibn    Khald(in    uses  in  this  sense  the  expression 

f  Our  author  writes  this  name  in  all  instances  Bkh  wal- 
AbwU>i  i.tf  the  gate  and  the  gates»  instead  of  Bib  el*Abwtt>»  iit 
the  gate  of  the  gates,  and  comes  therefore  nearer  to  the  ancient 
name  Partm  Caueana. 

/ 
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miles^  and  it  has  nearly  a  round  shape.  In  the 
progress  of  our  work  we  will  describe  all  the  nations 
who  live  on  thb  sea»  which  has  the  name  of  the  sea 
of  the  Barbarians. 

In  this  sea  are  many  Ten&nin*^  which  is  the 
plural  of  Iinnin.  They  are  equally  frequent  in  the 
Mediterranean^  particularly  about  Tripolis,  Laodicean 
and  Jebel  el- Akra*i  in  the  district  of  Antioch,  for  \mder 
this  mountain  the  sea  is  deep  and  boisterous;  hence 
this  place  is  called  the  Knot  of  the  Sea^^t  S/^m. 
On  the  coast  of  this  sea  are  situated  Antioch, 
Rashfd,  Sakandartinaht  (Alexandria  Cilici8e)|  Hisn 
el-Markab:{;,  on  the  mountain  el-Lokkdm»  Missi- 
8ah,  where  the  river  Jaib&n  falls  into  the  sea, 
Adanah  iS^t  with  the  mouth  of  the  SaThaUi  Tarsus 
with  the  river  el-Berd&n  (^>b  jJ!,  which  is  the  river 
of  Tarsus ;  further  on  is  waste  land,  which  forms  the 
frontier  between  the  Moslim  and  the  Byzantine 


*  It  appears  from  what  follows,  that  tinnfn  (in  Hebrew, 
tannin),  which  is  the  usual  word  for  dragon,  means  originally 
water- spout,  and  that  the  signification  dragon  owes  its  origin  to 
the  popular  belief,  that  the  water-spout  is  a  sea-monster,  which, 
according  to  el-Kazwinl,  has  sometimes  a  length  of  two  farsangs* 
Some  further  details,  respecting  the  &bles  to  which  this  pheno* 
menon  has  given  rise,  as  those  of  the  Gorgons,  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  of  St.  George,  &c.,  will  be  given  in  the  additional 
notes. 

t  The  MSS.  bear  Alexandria,  although  it  comes  later. 

t  The  MSS.  bear  i^JlUlt  and  yuaJL»]t. 

U 
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territory:  then  we  come  to  the  towns  of  Kalamiah 
J(e^»  Y<ino8  ^^^  and  Kerdsid  U»y»;  then  to 
Soliikiah  ju»^,  which  has  a  large  river  that  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean;  from  thence  the  sea  is 
skirted  with  a  line  of  fortresses,  which  extends  as 
far  as  Constantinople.  We  have  omitted  many 
rivers  of  the  Byzantine  dominions  which  fall  into 
this  sea,  as  the  Cold  River  ^^Ult^U  the  Honey 
River  ym»i\  j^i,  and  many  others.  The  coast  of  the 
Maghrib,  beginning  from  the  strait  on  which  Tan- 
giers  is  situated,  is  equally  in  a  flourishing  state  of 
cultivation  all  along  the  coast  of  Afrikiya,  Susah, 
Tripolis,  the  Maghrib,  (in  its  narrower  sense), 
Alexandria,  Rashid,  and  Dimydt,  up  to  the  Byzan- 
tine frontier,  which  joins  the  coast  formed  by  the 
Byzantine  dominions:  further  on  is  the  coast  of 
Rome,  and  beyond  it  the  coast  of  Spain  as  far  as  the 
coast  opposite  Tangiers,  on  the  strait  from  which  we 
began  our  description.  The  whole  coast  just  de- 
scribed presents  an  uninterrupted  line  of  well-culti- 
vated countries,  belonging  partly  to  the  Moslims, 
partly  to  the  Roman  dominions,  and  intersected  by 
several  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  and  the  strait 
of  Constantinople,  which  is  only  one  mile  wide. 
This  sea  has  several  gulfs  and  estuaries,  but  they 
are  merely  inlets,  and  do  not  communicate  with  any 
other  sea. 

The  shape  of  this  sea  has  been  compared  to  a 
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cabbage  n^jCn^  of  which  the  stmt  of  Gibraltar 
forms  the  stalk;  but  it  will  appear,  by  comparing 
the  length  and  breadth  which  we  have  given^  that  it 
is  not  round. 

The  Tinnins  (dragons)  are  quite  unknown  in  the 
Abyssinian  sea  and  in  its  numerous  estuaries  and  bays. 
They  are  most  frequent  near  the  Atlantic  ^J^ifSS* 
Different  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  what  the 
dragon  is :  some  believe  that  it  is  a  black  wind  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  rises  into  the  air, 
that  is  to  say,  the  atmosphere  yjLt,  as  high  as  the 
clouds,  like  a  hurricane  whirling  dust  aloft  as  it  rises 
from  the  ground,  and  destroying  vegetation.  The 
shape  of  the  dragon  becomes  longer  the  higher  it 
ascends  in  the  air. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  dragon  is  a  black 
serpent  which  rises  into  the  air,  the  clouds  are  at 
the  same  time  black,  all  is  dark,  and  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  terrible  wind. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  animal  which 
lives  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  that,  when  it  is 
haughty  and  overbearing,  God  sends  an  angel  in  a 
cloud,  who  draws  it  out.  It  has  the  shape  of  a 
black  shining  serpent  When  it  is  carried  through 
the  air  it  goes  so  high  that  it  does  not  touch  any 
thing  with  its  tail,  excepting,  perhaps,  very  high 
buildings  or  trees ;  but  it  frequently  damages 
many  trees.  It  is  carried  in  the  clouds  to 
Ydjuj  and  Mdjuj  (Gog  and  Magog).     The  clouds 

u  2 
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kill  the  dragon  through  cold  and  rainp  and  give  it 
to  Gog  and  Magog  to  devour.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Ibn  *Abbd8.  There  are  various  other 
popular  traditions  respecting  the  dragon,  which  are 
recorded  by  biographers  of  Mohammed  and  other 
prophetSi  but  we  cannot  insert  them  all  here.  They 
say»  for  instance,  that  the  dragons  are  black  serpents 
which  live  in  the  desert,  whence  they  pass,  by  riv^ 
swelled  by  rains,  into  the  sea*  They  feed  there  on 
sea  animals,  grow  to  an  immense  size,  and  live  a 
long  time ;  but  when  one  of  them  has  reached  an 
age  of  five  hundred  years,  it  becomes  so  oppressive 
to  sea  animals,  that  there  happens  something  like 
what  we  have  related,  as  being  the  account  of  Ibn 
*Abbds.  Some,  they  state,  are  white,  and  others 
black  like  serpents. 

The  Persians  do  not  deny  the  existence  of 
dragons.  They  believe  that  they  have  seven  licads*, 
they  call  them  ^^Ujc^S^tft   and   allude  frequently 

*  The  representation  of  the  constellation  called  Dragon  in  el- 
Kaswini  (MS.  of  the  East  India  House,  No.  1377,)  has  equally 
MTon  heads. 

*  By  the  change  of  «>  into  «  we  may  pronounce  this  word 
et-Agorghin  ^Jiij^y\f  which  would  leave  no  doiiht  of  the 
identity  with  the  Greek  name  Gorgom.  In  this  case  the  name 
of  Perseus  could  he  derived  from  the  Persian  word  Perf  ^  %f 
which  means^an  angel.  Several  pages  being  wanting  in  the  MS. 
of  Leyden,  I  have  this  passage,  unfortunately,  onljj  in  one  MS^ 

else  the  comparison  with  other  copies  would  show*  how  far  this 

I 
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to  them  in  their  tales.    God  knows^  best  what  the 
dragons  really  are. 

Many  persons  believe  the  stories  connected  with 
this  subject,  whilst  they  are  rejected  by  many 
sound  men.  We  will  not  repeat  tales  like  that  of 
'Imrdn  Ben  Jkhir,  who  is  said  to  have  reached 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  to  have  crossed  the  sea 
on  the  back  of  an  animal,  laying  hold  of  its  hair 
This,  they  8ay»  was  a  marine  animal,  of  such  celerity 
that  it  accompanied  the  sun  in  its  course.  By 
seizing  its  hair  'Imr&n  crossed  the  sea,  seeking  the 
bed  of  the  sun,  at  once  he  saw  the  Nile  as  it  comes 
forth  from  golden  palaces;  they  say  also  that  th^ 
angel  who  guards  the  sources  of  the  Nile  gave 
him  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  that  he  returned  to  the 
man  who  had  seen  him  when  he  set  out,  to  describe 
to  him  how  he  had  managed  to  reach  the  Nile, 


conjecture  is  correct,  and  whether  the  Greeks  have  borrowed 
the  fable  of  the  Gorgons,  and  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  from 
the  Persians,  or  whether  they  owe  it  to  the  Syrians  and  Phoeni- 
cians. For  the  rest  it  is  very  likely  that  ^U Jk>yt  i«  to  be  read 
as  two  words:  in  this  case  the  translation  would  run, ''  And  they 
give  to  them  a  name  which  sounds  '<(»  (or  rather  ghfin;  for  th^ 
Persians  have  not  the  sound  of  the  «)  in  the  singular." 

The  K&mus,  p.  1728,  informs  us  that  the  Persian  name  for 
the  constellation  called  Dragon  i^Jji\  is  J^jXi^.  This  word 
(Hafiorang)  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  and  has  been 
mistaken  by  Anquetil  Duperron  for  the^Great  Bear* 
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but  he  found^him  dead.  They  relate  further  Bome 
adventures  which  he  had  with  the  devil,  several 
tales  respecting  the  bunch  of  grapesi  and  other 
stories. 

It  is  asserted  on  the  authority  of  a  tradition  (of 
the  Prophet),  that  in  the  middle  of  the  green  sea, 
(ocean)  are  all  sorts  of  curious  stones  and  gold,  on 
four  pillars  of  ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  and  chry- 
solithy  from  every  pillar  comes  forth  a  river,  and 
these  four  rivers  go  from  the  ocean  into  the  foar 
quarters  of  the  globe  without  mixing  with  the  sea 
water.  The  first  of  these  four  rivers  is  the  Nile, 
the  second  is  the  Jaih&n  (in  Syria)  c^^sxsf.,  the 
third,  the  Saihdn  ^lsvi«,  and  the  fourth  is  the 
Euphrates*. 

Another  story  of  this  sort  is,  that  the  angel  to 

*  In  Bonn-Dehesh  it  is  said  that  all  the  rivers  fall  into  the 
Ferakh-kand,  and  come  from  thence ;  meaning,  no  douht,  by  the 
eraporation  of  the  water,  which  falls  down  as  rain,  and  forms  the 
riTers.  The  vulgar  version  of  this  theory,  which  is  related  here, 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  connect  a  fiction  with  the  sacred  rivers, 
of  which  there  are  everywhere  four  in  Eastern  tradition,  although 
they  do  not  agree  as  to  their  identity.  Compare  the  note  to  page 
243,  iupra. 

This  idea  had  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  defended  by 
some  of  their  philosophers  in  its  grossest  version.  **  Some  think," 
says  Aristotle,  Mtttor.  ii^  2,  *'  that  the  rivers  flow  (pcir)  from 
the  sea,  and  ag^n  into  the  sea :  they  become  sweet  by  being  fil- 
tered in  their  passage  through  the  earth,  and  loose  by  this 
means  their  saltness.** 
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whote  care  the  seas  are  confided  immerges  the  heel 
of  his  foot  into  the  sea  at  the  extremity  of  China« 
and,  as  the  sea  is  swelled,  the  flow  takes  place; 
Then  he  raises  his  foot  from  the  sea,  and  the 
water  returns  into  its  former  place,  and  this  is  the 
ebb.  They  demonstrate  this  by  an  example :  If  a 
vessel  is  only  half  full  of  water,  and  you  put  your 
hand  or  foot  into  it,  the  water  will  fill  the  whole 
vessel,  and,  when  you  take  out  the  hand,  the  water 
will  be  as  before.  Some  think  that  the  angel  puts 
only  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot  into  the  water, 
and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  tide. 

The  theories*  just  alluded  to  are  neither  proved 


J*  jjJU)  judpUlt  JJLxJt^   (read  ^iCJD)  ^M  Sfy^>lt 

l*J     ^^\      V^^    l^X^      V^^.      3aJ>J     ^i;b      qjlf  ^ 

jOft  (JV  ^^  >!5^  V^*  r^^*  ^3  4^  ^^  ^ 

As  the 
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as  facts,  Dor  are  they  articles  of  faith  (although 
they  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mohammed) :  they 
belong  to  that  class  of  traditions  which  may  be 
believed  of  rejected,  for  they  rest  ultimately  on  the 
authority  of  only  one  (of  the  companions  of  the 
Prophet),  and  but  few  have  handed  them  down : 
they  cannot  be  traced  to  many  (of  the  companions), 
nor  have  they  ever  been  generally  acknowledged. 
And  this  is  required  to  give  to  traditions  authority, 
removing  all  possibility  of  interpolation.  Only, 
if  a  tradition  is  founded  on  such  (historical) 
evidence,  which  leaves  no  doubt  respecting  its 
authority,  one  must  subject  (one's  reason)  to  it, 
and  be  guided  by  it ;  for  God  has  commanded  that 
sacred  traditions  should  be  considered  as  positive 
laws,  in  the  words  "Receive  what  the  Prophet  has 
given  (permitted)  to  you,  and  forbear  from  what  he 
forbids  you:'^  but  the  above  traditions  have  not 
the  character  of  authenticity.  We  have  explained 
the  different  opinions  on  this  subject.  We  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  these  details, 
in  order  to  convince  the  reader  that  we  are 
competent  to  judge  on  the  questions  which  have 


As  the  word  U«X^A>t,  which  has  heen  taken  in  the  trans* 
lation  as  a  technical  term,  and  applying  only  to  the  knowledge  of 
law,  might  be  translated,  '*  And  we  have  made  ourselves  master 
of  the  subjects  on  which  we  speak  in  this  book,'*  the  original 
text  has  be^n  added. 
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reference  to  revelatioQi  aUuded  to  in  thb  or  in  any 
other  of  our  works,  and  that  he  may  not  be  misled 
by  the  misconstruction  of  critics  of  some  other 
subjects  on  which  we  have  treated. 

Some  people  count  four  seas  in  the  cultivated 
world,  others  five,  others  six,  and  some  bring  them 
to  seven;  all  of  which  are  connected  and  uninter* 
rupted.  The  first  is  the  Abyssinian  sea  ^^5<S^t  ^^j 
then  the  Mediterranean  ^^^^U  the  Pontus  {jJaS^f 
the  Mayotis  crluUf  the  Khazarian  sea  ^jyii^  \» 
^  and  the  Ocean  u»iUSt,  which  is  also  called  the 
Green  Sea,  the  Surrounding  Sea,  and  the  Dark  Sea. 
Tlie  sea  M&yotis  is  connected  with  the  Pontus, 
which  communicates  with  the  Mediterranean 
through  the  strait  of  Constantinople;  and  the 
Mediterranean  stands  again  in  connexion  with  the 
Ocean  or  the  Green  Sea;  they  form  therefore  only 
one  sea,  as  the  waters  are  not  separated.  But  they 
are  in  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  sea  of  the 
Khazar  (the  Caspian).  The  MILyotis  and  Pontus 
should  also  be  considered  as  one  sea,  and  although 
these  two  seas,  the  greater  of  which  is  called  the 
Pontus  ijJal4,  and  the  smaller  and  narrower  M&yotis* 
yJajU,  are  only  connected  by  a  strait ;  one  ought 
to  give  to  both  together  only  one  name,  calling  them 


*  Both  copies  bear,  the  smaller  sea  is  called  Pontus,  and  the 
larger  M4yotis.    This  must  be  a  fault  of  the  copyists. 
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either  PontuB  or  M&yotis.  If  we  use  hereafter  the 
name  Pontus  or  Mdyotis,  be  it  understood  that  the 
terms  are  to  be  taken  in  this  meaning,  (each  of  these 
two  names)  implying  the  smaller  and  the  greater  sea. 

£1-Mas*iidi  says,  many  people  have  the  wrong 
opinion  that  the  sea  of  the  Khazar  stands  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Mdyotis,  but  I  have  not  seen  one 
merchant  who  goes  into  the  country  of  the  Khazar, 
nor  anybody  else  who  sails  on  the  sea  of  Mdyotis 
and  Pontus,  to  the  Byzantine  dominions  or  to  the 
Targhiz,  who  agreed  with  the  opinion  that  the  sea 
of  the  Khazar  is  connected  with  any  other  sea 
either  by  a  canal  or  by  a  strait,  or  in  any  other 
way  excepting  through  the  river  of  the  Khazar. 
We  will  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Khazar,  and 
how  the  Russians  brought  their  vessels  into  this 
(the  Caspian)  sea,  (from  the  Black  Sea),  which 
happened  after  the  year  three  hundred  (of  the 
Hijrah),  in  the  chapter  on  the  Caucasus  and  the  town 
ofBdb^l-Abwfib.     ^^HAPT-^/^     x^Lli 

I  have  referred  to  many  ancient  and  modern 
authors  who  have  a  great  knowledge  of  the  sea,  and 
found  thai  they  state  in  their  works  that  the  strait 
of  Constantinople  begins  from  the  sea  of  Mdyotis. 
and  proceeds  to  the  sea  of  the  Khazar,  connecting 
them.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  they  come  to 
this  idea;  whether  they  know  it  from  experience,  or 
whether  they  deduce  it  from  premises  and  conclu- 
sions^ or  perhaps  they  arc  under  wrong  impressions, 
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and  believe  that  the  Roaaiaiia  who  sail  on  this  sea 
(the  Black  Sea)  are  the  Khazar.  I  siuled  from 
Aboskiiii  ^^^Ciiiflf  which  is  a  seaport  on  the  coast 
of  Jorjdn,  to  Taberistan,  and  other  countries,  and 
asked  every  merchant  and  sailor  possessed  of  any 
knowledge,  whom  I  met,  respecting  this  point* 
and  every  one  of  them  informed  me  that  one  could 
not  come  by  water  into  the  Black  Sea,  except  by  the 
way  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Russians.  The 
inhabitants  of  er-Riim,  Aderbaijdn,  el-Bailkdn,  Qn 
the  country  near  Berda'ah  and  other  provinces,]  of 
ed-Dailem,  el-Jfl,  Jorjan,  and  Taberistan,  were 
alarmed  and  made  a  general  rise  against  them,  for 
they  had  never  before  seen  an  enemy  coming  against 
them  from  those  quarters,  nor  was  such  an  invasion 
recorded  since  the  most  remote  time.  The  fact  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded  is  well  known  in  the 
above-mentioned  cities,  nations,  and  countries,  and 
they  cannot  deny  it  on  account  of  its  publicity.  It 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Ibn  Abl-s-Sdj. 

I  read  in  a  book,  which  bears  the  name  of  eU 
Kindi,  and  his  disciple^  es-Sarakhsi,  who  lived  with  . 
the  Khalif  el-Mo'tadhed,  that  there  is  a  great  lake 
in  the  north,  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  world, 
extending  as  far  as  the  north  pole,  and  that  there 
is  a  town  near  this  lake  of  the  name  of  Tuliah 
ifiySy  on  the  limits  of  the  habitable  world.  This 
lake  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Beni  el-Monajjim.    Ahmad  Ben  et-Taib  es-Sarakhsi 
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States,  ill  his  Memoir  on  the  seas,  waters,  and 

mountains  ^U^l>  ^<  ^J^^  c^  ^^j^  ^^  ^^  autho- 
rity of  el-Kindi,  that  the  Mediterranean  is  six  thou- 
sand miles  long  in  its  extent  from  Sdr,  Atr&bolos 
(Tripolis),  Antioch,  el-Markab*  v^^^  the  coast  of 
el-Missisah,  Tarsus,  and  Kalamiah  sU^  (iktSS),  to 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  that  it  is  four  hundred 
miles  wide  where  it  is  broadest. 

This  is  what  el-Kindi  and  Ibn  et-Taib  say.  We 
have  now  stated  what  both  parties  say  on  this 
subject,  and  how  far  they  differ  from  the  astrono- 
mers, as  we  have  found  in  their  works,  or  heard 
from  their  followers.  We  cannot  add  the  proofs 
with  which  they  strengthen  their  statements;  for 
we  have  made  it  a  rule  for  ourselves  to  be  concise 
and  short  in  this  book. 

The  various  opinions  of  the  Greeks  and  of  other 
ancient  philosophers,  on  the  origin  and  cause  of 
the  seas»  have  been  given  in  full  detail  in  the 
second  book  ^^  of  our  AkhbAr  ez-zemdn,  which 
consists  of  thirty  books:  there  all  the  theories 
respecting  this  subject  are  specified,  under  the 
names  of  their  authors:  the  present  work,  how- 
ever, shall  nevertheless  contain  a  summary  view  of 
the  various  theories  on  this  head. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  sea  is  a  remnant 

«  llie  MSS.  bear  yJUi  t  el-Mankib. 
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of  the  primitiire  humidity,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  has  been  dried  up  by  fire,  and  that  portion 
which  remained  has  undergone  a  change  through 
the  process  of  burning,  and  has  become  salt. 
Some  maintain  that,  when  the  whole  of  the  primi* 
tive  humidity  underwent  the  process  of  burning 
under  the  revolutions  of  the^sun,  the  pure  part 
was  separated,  and  the  rest  became  salt  and  bitter*. 
Some  consider  the  sea  as  the  sweat  of  the  earthf, 
which  is  caused  by  the  constant  revolutions  of  the 
sun  round  our  planet.  Some  believe  that  the  sea 
is  the  rest  of  the  secondary  humiditjr,  which  was 
left  after  the  earth  had  extracted  the  purer  part  of 
it  for  the  production  of  solid  bodies:  the  same  thing 
happens  with  sweet  water ;  if  you  pass  it  through 
sand,  it  will  be  found  salt.    Some  are  of  opinion 


*  ^  Some  My«  the  region  nearest  to  the  tolid  mast  of  the 
globe  was  originally  occupied  by  water  round  the  whole  earth  | 
but  subsequently  it  was  evaporated,  and  dried  up  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun;  wind»  and  the  revolutions  of  sun  and  moon,  converted 
the  water  which  was  left  into  sea  (U^  salt*water).'*  Aristotle^ 
Meterol.ii.»  cap  1. 

This  idea  is  universal,  and  is  met  with  as  early  as  Genesis.  EU 
Kazwlni  seems  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  the  water  which 
once  surrounded  our  globe  is  now  concentrated  in  the  south- 
cm  hemisphere,  being  attracted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  is 
greatest  in  the  south  pole,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Arabs, 

f  This  opinion  was  defended  by  Empedocles.  Pliny,  lib.  ii«f 
Aristotle,  McteoroU  ii.,  1  • 
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that  the  sweet  and  salt  waters  were  originally  mixed : 
the  sun  attracted  the  lighter  (t.e.,  sweet  water), 
and  raised  (evaporated)  it.  Some  think  the  sun 
evaporates  (the  sweet  water  which  is  raised  from 
the  sea  water)  and  feeds  upon  it*.  Others  object 
that  the  vapour  becomes  again  water  after  it  has 
been  purified ;  for,  as  the  vapour  rises  to  the  higher 
and  colder  regions,  it  id  condensed  by  the  cold. 
Some  persons  argue  that  that  portion  of  elementary 
water  which  has  existed  as  vapour  in  the  air,  and 
has  been  condensed  by  the  cold  to  which  it  was 
exposed  there,  is  sweet;  whilst  that  portion  of 
elementary  water  which  has  been  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  burning  is  salt. 

Some  reason  thus :  the  water  which  flows  into 
the  sea  from  the  high  and  low  grounds  of  the 
earth  absorbs,  according  to  its  nature,  the  salt 
which  the  earth  throws  out  into  its  basin }  the 
particles  of  fire  which  are  naturally  in  water, 
together  with  the  particles  of  heat  which  emanate 
from  the  sun  and  moon,  and  cause  the  water,  being 
mixed  with  it,  to  come  forth  from  the  earth,  raise 
and  evaiporate  the  water  by  their  raising  (expansive) 
power,  the  finer  particles  of  water,  when  it  is  above, 
are  turned  into  rain.  This  process  is  constantly 
repeated,  because  this  water  becomes  again  salt; 


*  ArUtotle,  Mcteorol.  ii.,  2. 
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for  the  earth  embues  it  again  with  saUiie  particles^ 
and  the  sun  and  moon  deprive  (the  sea)  again  of  the 
finer  and  sweet  portions  of  the  water  (by  evapora- 
tion). It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  sea  remains 
unchanged  both  in  quantity  and  (specific)  weight 
(salt  dissolved  in  it);  for  the  heat  raises  the  finer 
portion  of  the  sea  water^  and  changes  it  into 
atmospheric  humidity,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  same  water  flows  again  into  the  sea,  in  the 
form  of  streams,  after  it  has  become  terrestrial 
humidity  jbJJill*;  for,  being  in  the  form  of  streams, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  stagnate,  and  to  form  marshes 
flowing  to  the  deepest  places  of  the  earth,  and  so  it 
comes  into  the  bed  of  the  sea.  The  quantity  of 
water  remains,  therefore,  constant,  and  is  neither 


*  The  Arabs  have  quite  diBtinct  names  for  different  sorts  of 
waters,  as  if  they  had  considered  them  as  different  substances.  This 
passage  and  what  follows  leads  to  the  same  idea;  and,  indeed,  what 
can  bo  more  different  in  its  reference  to  man  than  sea-water  and 
spring-water?  We  read,  therefore,  in  the  Zend-Avesta  (vol*  ii., 
p.  394,  Boun-dehesch),  **  11  est  parl6  dans  la  loi  de  sept  esp^s 
d*eaux:  sfavoir,  la  premiere  eauest  celle  qui  est  but  les  arbres; 
la  sceonde,  celle  qui,  coulant  des  montagnes,  forme  les  roiidsi 
la  troisieme,  Teau  de  pluie;  la  quatri^me,  celle  qui  est  appell^ 
Armiste  (creusee);  la  cinquieme,  la  semence  des  animaux,  et 
celle  des  hommes;  la  septi^me,  la  sueur  des  animaux^  et  celle  des 
hororoes." 

After  these  seven  humours  follow  seven  others  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  which  are  produced  by  them. 
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increased  nor  diminished.  The  springs  are  the 
hidden  veins  of  the  earth,  pouring  into  the  brooks, 
which  fall  into  the  rivers.  This  has  been  compared 
with  the  construction  of  animals.  When  an  animal 
takes  food,  the  limpid  part  of  it  is  distributed 
through  the  body  by  the  influence  of  warmth,  and 
is  destined  for  nutrition ;  but  the  salt  and  bitter 
parts  remain  behind  to  be  secreted  as  excrements, 
being  not  possessed  of  limpidity  v^>  ^^d  this  is 
the  stuff  of  which  urine  and  sweat  consist.  And  as  i 
the  nutritive  humours  are  changed  under  the  in- 1 
fluence  of  warmtlCmto  bitterness  (bile)  and  saltness, 
one  will  find  that  bitter  (bilious)  excrements,  besides 
the  urine  and  sweat,  are  secreted  from  the  body, 
if  the  warmth  is  increased  beyond  its  regular 
standard;  for  all  water  that  has  been  burnt  is  bitter. 
This  is  the  theory  of  all  ancients*. 

This  can  be  demonstrated  by  an  experiment.  If 
you  heat  any  liquor  whiclL_contains  a  nutritive 
substsuice,  like  wine,  vinegar,  rose,  saffron,  or  gilly- 
flower water,  the  spirituous  particles  fly  away  with 
the  vapour  which  rises  from  it;  but  if  you  heat  salt 
water  the  case  is  different :  the  absorbed  spirituous 
(salt)  particles  remain  behind,  particularly  if  the 
process  of  heating  is  repeated.  The  author  of 
the  Logic  t  (Aristotle)  has  many  discussions  on 

*  Compare  Aristotle,  Mcteorologica,  ii.,  2  and  3. . 
f  Loeii  la%id(Uii. 
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this  subject;  sohesays  that  the  sea-water  is  denser 
and  more  turbid  than  sweet  water,  which  is  limpid 
and  clear;  and  that  if  we  give  to  a  piece  of  wax 
the  shape  of  a  vessel  well  shut,  and  lay  it  into  salt 
water,  we  shall  find  that  the  water  which  penetrated 
into  the  vessel  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  specifically 
lighter  than  sea- water;  whereas,  the  water  round 
the  vessel  is  more  salt,  and  specifically  heavier. 

Flowing  water  is  called  river  ^ ;  water  coming 
forth  from  the  earth  is  called  spring  (^^;  and 
water  collected  in  a  great  mass  is  called  8ea^^*« 

El-Mas'udi  says  there  are  many  treatises  extant 
oil  the  water  and  its  causes.  In  the  second  book 
of  our  work  Akhbar  ez-zemdn,  which  comprises 
thirty  books,  we  have  exposed  the  proofs  which 
have  been  brought  forward  in  confirmation  of  the 
theories  respecting  the  extent  of  the  sea,  its  dimen- 
sions, the  use  of  its  saltness,  its  connections 
and  divisions,  its  being  neither  liable  to  increase 
nor  decrease,  and  respecting  the  reasons  that  the 
ebb  and  flow  is  greater  in  the  Abyssinian  sea 
than  anywhere  else. 

I  have  had  many  conversations  with  merchants  | 
of  *Orodn  and  of  Sfrdf,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
navigating  the  seas  of  China^  India,  es*Sind,  ez* 


*  This  mcludes  lakes;  for  !i\dr»  the  Arable  word  for  laka^ 
>i  the  diminutive  of  js^  sea* 
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Zanjy  Yemen,  el-Kolzom,  and  of  AbyBsinia^  and 
received  information  which  differed  from  the  ac* 
count  given  by  philosophers  and  other  men  of 
learning,  upon  whose  authority  the  dimensions  and 
extent  of  the  seas  is  usually  stated.  The  sailors 
say  that  this  sea,  in  certain  directions,  has  no  end.  I 
made,  also,  the  acquaintance  of  the  sailors  on  the 
Mediterranean,  both  those  on  board  of  ships  of  war 
and  of  traders:  they  are  the  Nautae  SAjtyJt,  the 
officers  of  the  men*,  and  the  captains  Uj^^t,  and 
others  who  are  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  vessels  of  war,  as  LAwI  ^ ^S  C*gJiOt  who  has 
the  surname  Abdl-Harb,  and  is  a  slave  of  Zorakah 
iS\jj,  the  governor  of  Tripolis,  in  Syria,  on  the  coast 
of  Damascus.  They  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  its 
gulfs  and  straits.  I  found  such  information  in 
'Abdiillah  Ben  Wazfr,  the  governor  of  the  town 
of  Jobailah  t,  on  the  coast  of  Hims,  in  Syria;  and  at 
present,  that  is  to  say,  in  332  a.h.,  there  is  no 
man  who  knows  the  Mediterranean  better  than  he. 
All  vessels,  the  ships  of  war  as  well  as  traders, 
follow  his  advice,  and  trust  in  his  knowledge  and 
science,  on  account  of  his  long  experience.     We 

*  It  is  very  likely  that  the  original  reading  was  i^j^\  ^X^ 
and  not  J^l. 

t  MSS.  bear  ikmL$f  jJU^  and  jJLa^. 
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have  related  the  wcmden  of  this  aea,  and  the 
infonnation  which  we  have  gathered  respecting  it,  in 
the  preceding  pages,  and  we  shall  insert  in  our 
progress  some  further  notices  respecting  it. 

Various  signs  have  been  stated  which  are  said 
to  indicate  that  water  is  to  be  found  in  the  earth  on 
digging.  Some  say  experience  has  shown  that  in 
places  where  reeds,  aquatic  plants,  grass,  and  other 
herbage  grows,  water  will  be  found  on  digging;  but 
the  absence  of  such  plants  shows  that  water  is 
distant. 

I  have  found  the  following  rule  in  the  works  on 
agriculture:  If  you  wish  to  know  whether  the  water 
is  near  or  far,  dig  three  or  four  cubits  into  the 
ground,  then  take  a  kettle  of  brass,  or  an  earthen- 
ware jar,  with  a  wide  mouth;  besmear  the  inside  of 
it  equally  with  grease:  take  clean  white  wool  and 
a  stone  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  which  you  enclose 
in  the  wool,  making  a  ball  of  it;  then  besmear 
the  side  of  this  ball  with  melted  wax,  patch  it 
into  the  jar  which  has  been  anointed  with  oil  or 
grease,  and  let  it  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
The  wool  will  be  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar 
through  the  wax,  and  it  will  be  glued  on  the  stone. 
Throw  earth  upon  the  vessel,  one,  two,  or  more 
cubits  deep.  All  this  is  to  be  done  after  sunset.  Hav- 
ingled  it  in  this  state  during  thenighti  you  remove  the 
earth  the  next  morning  before  the  rising  of  the  sun; 
and  if  you  find  many  drops  of  water  adhering  to  the 

x2 
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inside  of  the  vessel,  one  near  the  other»  and  if  the 
wool  be  wet^  you  nmy  be  sure  that  you  will  soon  find 
water  in  that  place;  but  if  the  drops  be  distant  from 
each  other,  and  if  the  wool  be  but  little  wet,  you  must 
dig  to  a  ^reat  depth  before  you  arrive  at  water;  and 
if  you  see  no  drops,  or  only  very  few,  either  in  the 
vessel  or  on  the  wool,  you  will  find  no  water  in  this 
place,  not  even  on  digging  deep. 

I  found,  in  another  copy  of  the  works  on  agricuU 
ture,  other  rules  concerning  the  same  subject.  If 
you  wish  to  know  whether  you  will  soon  come  to 
water  on  digging,  you  have  only  to  examine  the 
back  of  the  ants  of  that  place^^  if  they  be  thick, 
black^  andlieavy  in  their  carriage,  you  will  find  the 
distance  of  the  water  in  proportion  to  their  carriage. 
But  if  they  be  light,  and  run  so  fast  that  you  can 
hardly  catch  them,  the  water  is  at  a  distance  of 
forty  cubits.  And  the  first  water  will  be  good  and 
sweet,  but  the  second  will  be  heavy  and  salt 
These  are  the  signs  for  a  man  who  means  to  dig  for 
water:  we  have  given  a  full  account  of  this  subject 
in  our  Akhb^  ez-zemltn.  In  this  book  we  give 
merely  general  notices  of  subjects  which  are  necessary 
to  be  known,  without  entering  into  details  and  illustra- 
tions, referring  to  the  Akhbar  ez-zem&n,  where  we 
enter  at  greater  length  on  these  subjects.  Let  us 
now  speak  of  the  kings  of  the  Chinese,  and  what 
belongs  besides  under  this  head. 
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FIFTEENTH  CHAPTER. 


The  Chinese  Empire y  its  kings:  their  Uves  and 
ywemtnent^ 

Thb  historians  do  not  agree  respecting  the  Chinese 
and  their  origin.  Many  of  them  say  Uiat  the 
children  of  *Ab6r  Ben  BatwU  Ben  Y&feth  Ben  N^h 

went  north-east,  when  FlUegh  Ben  'Aber  Ben 
Arfakhshad  divided  the  earth  amongst  the  sons  of 
Nuh.  A  portion  of  them,  descended  from  Ar*au  ygj\, 
took  their  way  towards  the  north,  dispersed  there 
over  the  country,  and  formed  a  number  of  nations 
and  kingdoms,  as  ed-Dailem  ^I^jJU  el-Jil  }^\ 
(jlil),  et-Tailisdn  ^UUfcJl  (^UJUUl)  et-Tatar*  . 
jyai     (^0»     a»d    el-Miikdn    ^^\i^\^    (<:)^>♦« 

*  This  nation  must  live  west  of  the  Caspian;  I  doubt,  there- 
fore,  whether  Tatar  is  a  correct  reading.  A  MS.,  749G,  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  contains  an  ancient  geographical  work, 

mentions  frequently  this  name;  spelling  it  is{Jt  eUBabr,  and  in 
one  instance  el-Balr.  t 

f  This  name  is  written  eUMfififn  in  the  MS.  which  appears 
to  be  nearest  to  the  true  reading  of  the  name.  The  beginning 
of  this  chapter  has  been  compared  with  an  extract  in  en-Nowalri. 
The  proper  names  have  been  transcribed  in  Arabic  characters,  as 
they  are  in  the  MSS^  with  all  their  faults ;  but,  where  it  was  safe^. 
they  have  been  corrected  in  the  English  transcript. 
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or  ^U^t)«  Farther  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Caucasus,  who  consbt  of  various  races  of  el- 
Lakz  ^J  (yfl  or  ^^\),  the  Alans  J»i\  (^UUl)» 
the  Khazar  jy.»,the  Abkhiz  ^USI  (^IteSI  or^tfSl), 
the  Serir  jjj^^p  the  Cossaks  Ji&ff  and  other 
nations  descended  from  them.  They  are  spread 
over  those  tracts  and  over  the  country  along  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Mayotis,  as  far  as  Terabizond 
(Trebizond).  They  inhabit,  also,  the  coast  of  the 
sea  of  the  Khazar,  of  the  Targhiz  (Bulghar),  and 
other  neighbouring  nations. 

The  children  of  Abiir  set  over  the  river  of 
Balkh  (Oxus):  the  most  of  them  proceeded  to 
China  i^,  spread  over  the  country,  and  formed 
empires,  as  the  Khottal  yJ.\  (j^O'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
inhabitants  of  Khottalan  ^3IU^  (^^l^)'  ^^^  ^^' 
shdn  I?)  JJ^^*^  Cu^xj  ^^  u^Jl^)»  '^^  Oshriisanah 
if^^/i^%  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soghd  dJu^S  who 
live  between  Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  the  Fergha- 
nians^  m\yi\^  and  the  inhabitants  of  esh-Shash 
^Uat,  of  Isbfjdb  (Isf  ijab)  ^^Uxa-iI  ((^U?1  or  jUp»> 
and  of  the  country  belonging  to  Tdrdb  cii};lil< 

*  The  FerghanianB  formed  one  of  the  best  corps  of  Turkish 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  'Abbasides,  and  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  historians;  but  as  the  dot  upon  the  I  is  sometimes 
omitted  in  MSS.,  Reiske  and  other  authors  have  been  led  astray, 
and,  considering  the  word  to  be  derived  from  Fir'aun,  they  believed 
them  to  be  Egyptians. 
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(o;Um  or  ^U0t  or  ot^t)*  Some  of  these  nations 
built  cities  and  villages,  whilst  others  live  in 
steppes.  Of  the  same  origin  are  other  nations,  as 
the  Turks  ^jSiS,  the  Kharlajians*  gJ^lt  (gvSyLt), 
and  the  Taghizghizf  jij^S  who  inhabit  the  town 
of  Kds&n  ^t**>r  (^t»y)»  forming  an  empire  between 
Khordsdn  and  China;  and  they  are  at  present  [in 
332,  A.H.]  the  bravest  of  all  Turkish  hordes,  Tlieir 
king  has  the  title  lrkh6n:|:  ^li^l  (^lll  or  ^Ujl  or 
^^b^il),  and  professes  the  doctrine  of  the  Mani- 
cheans,  which  no  other  Turkish  horde  acknowledges. 
Farther  are  descended  from  'Abur  thc^  Kaimakians 
IS\^\  (XaSU^O*  the  Marghinanians(?)  SJUjJt 
(iUSUfi^All  or  juuL^jJI  or  iUiUr^Jt),  the  Baunah  j^^l 
(a^jJI),  and  the  Jaghrians  (?)   Ijj^S  (jhlj^^  or 


*  The  Tatar  name  of  this  horde  is  K£Uj  ^^^x  they  claim 
to  be  descended  from  Oghfii  Khan.  Deguignes,  Hist,  des  Huns, 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  9>  and  Abulgh&i  Bahadfir  Khan,  edit.  Tatar,  p.  14. 

f  On  the  various  ways  in  which  the  name  of  this  horde  is 
spelt,  from  which  the  Tulunides  were  descended,  the  reader  may 
consult  Roorda's  Ahul  dbbasi  Ahmedis  Ft/a,  Leyden,  1825, 
p.  50. 

t  Irkh&n  /o^^S^  means  the  khim  of  men.  The  reading 
of  one  copy  is  Ilkhan  t.^.,  the  khiin  of  the  nation ;  the  latter  is  a 
title  frequently  met  with  in  Tatar  history,  and  this  reading  should 
have  deserved  the  preference,  if  this  title  were  not  in  all  other 
passages  of  el-Mas'udf,  where  this  prince  is  mentioned,  distinctly 
written  Irkhdn. 
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tijkiA  or  M^j^S).  The  bravest  of  them  are  the 
Ohizians  iiyi\f  and  the  best  formed  and  hand- 
somest are.  the  Kharlajians  S^^l  {*^j^^  ^^ 
iiX jl\  or  h^yl\)  who  inhabit  Ferghdnah  ij\iji, 
esh-Shdsh  ^UJI,  and  the  adjacent  country.  They 
have  the  sway  over  the  Turks,  and  the  Kh&kdn  of 
the  Kh&kdns  (j^lyLl  ^|>-U  is  of  their  horde: 
all  the  Turkish  nations  obey  him,  and  all  other 
Turkish  kings  are  his  vassals.  One  of  these 
Khdk&is  was  Ferdsidb  the  Turk,  who  conquered 
Persia:  another  of  them  was  Sanah  jLiU.  The 
Kh&kdn  of  the  Turks  extends  his  sway  at  present 
over  all  Turkish  kings,  since  the  town  in  the 
steppes  of  Samarkand,  which  had  the  name  'Amat 
oU  («-^iAft),  was  destroyed.  We  have  related  under 
what  circumstances  the  government  was  removed 
from  this  city,  in  our  book  called  Kitdb  el-ausat. 

One  part  of  the  children  of  'Abdr  came  as  far 
as  the  frontiers  of  India.  The  climate  of  the  country 
impressed  its  character  upon  them;  and  they  are  in 
their  complexion  like  the  Hindus,  and  not  like 
other  Turks.  Some  of  them  are  settled,  whilst 
others  are  wandering.  Another  portion  of  them  is 
settled  in  et-Tubbet  cLaaXH  They  placed  their 
government  to  the  hands  of  a  king,  who  was 
subject  to  the  kh&k&n;  but,  when  the  power  of  the 
khdkdn  had  ceased,  the  Tubbetians  gave  to  their 
king  the  title  khdkdn,  imitating  the  former  Turkish 
kings. 
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The  majority  of  the  children  of  'Abdr  followed 
the  course  of  the  river  to  the  extremity  of  China. 
There  they  spread  over  the  country^  fixed  their 
abode,  and  cultivated  the  laud ;  they  formed  communis 
ties,  established  capitals,  and  built  towns.  They 
founded  a  large  city  for  the  residence  of  their  king, 
which  theycaUed  Ankii*  ^\  (^t  or  \y^\);  this 
city  is  three  months'  journey  from  the  Abyssinian 
sea;  the  whole  interjacent  country  is  covered  with 
towns  and  well-cultivated.  Their  first  king  in  this 
new  settlement  was  Lots&tisBenN&'iir  Ben  Yarej  Ben 
'Abur  Ben  Ydfeth  Ben  Ndh  u«U»  ^J^)   ^  UU 

jyM  izJi  E^  c^  (j^^^  j^^  izji  (u-^  ^' 
^y  fjj4  dJl^.  ^^.  When  he  was  on  the  throne 
he  spread  his  subjects  over  the  country,  dug  canals, 
planted  trees,  taught  the  use  of  the  fruits  as  food, 
and  killed  the  lions  (wild  beasts).  He  reigned 
about  three  hundred  years;  then  he  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  'Ariin  Ben  Lotsdtis  (j^vj^c* 
He  put  the  corpse  of  his  father  in  a  golden  statue 
«Jt^|>  as  an  expression  of  his  veneration  and 
regretf.     The  statue  was  put  on  a  golden  throne, 


*  AbCilfeda  writes  Yanjfi  y^j  i  the  ^  /  and  o  ^  in  these  two 
ways  of  spelling  seem  both  to  be  meant  to  express  the  sound  of  f*. 
This  town  is  supposed  to  be  Nanking,  which  is  called  Kiang* 
Ming  by  the  Chinese. 

t  It  is  well  known  that  this  practice  prevails  among  the 
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Studded  with  predous  stones.  He  himself  took  his 
seat  under  this  throne,  worshipping  the  dead,  and  so 
did  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  every  morning 
and  evening.  He  reigned  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.    After  him,  his  son  'Ab(r6n  Ben  'Arun 

63^  ^  i:)3jtJi^  Oa;<*)  ^^^"^^  *^  *^®  throne.  He 
also  put  the  body  of  his  father  into  a  golden  statue, 
which  he  placed  one  step  lower  than  that  of  his 
grandfather.  He  first  addressed  his  prayers  to  his 
grand&ther,  and  then  to  his  father.  His  government 
was  very  good,  and  he  never  did  anything  without 
asking  his  subjects  for  their  opinion.  Equity  was 
everywhere  exercised,  the  population  increased*,  and 
the  soil  was  cultivated  during  his  reign,  which 
lasted  two  hundred  years.  His  son  'Athindn  Ben 
'Abfrdn  ^ji^^aas  ^^  ^^^^^  {s^^)  succeeded  him. 
He  observed  the  same  usage,  of  putting  the  body  of 
his  father  in  a  golden  statue  and  worshipping  it. 
His  was  a  long  reign,  and  his  territory  extended  to 
the  country  of  the  Turks,  the  descendants  of  his 
uncle.    In  his  days,  arts  to  promote  the  comforts  of 


Chinese.  Ab(ilgh4i1  ancribet  the  same  usage  to  the  ancient 
Tatars ;  and  he  agrees  in  this  point,  as  in  many  others,  with 
Herodotus,  lib.  iv. 

*  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  increase  of  mankind  is 
considered  in  the  east  as  the  object  of  human  society  and  the 
criterion  of  a  good  government,  just  as  we  consider  the  greatest 
happiness  to  the  greatest  number  as  such. 
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life,  and  other  trades,  became  frequent.    He  lived 
four   hundred   years,  and   had  Jar&bdn  his  son 
JjJiz  1^  idWl;^  ^  successor.    He  ordered,  first, 
ships  to  be  built,  manned  them,  loaded  them  with  the 
produce  of  China,  and  sent  them  to  India,  es-Sind, 
Babylonia,  and  other  kingdoms  near  and  far.    He  . 
made  to  the  kings  the  most  rare  presents,  and  sent 
them  costly  gifts;  and  he  gave  orders  to  his  sailors 
to  bring  him  from  every  country  what  is  beautiful 
and  exquisite  for  the  table,  or  for  dress  and  furniture, 
not  found  in  his  own  kingdom.    He  ordered  them  to 
makethemselvesacquainted  with  theforms  of  govern- 
ment  of  every  empire,  and  with  the  religious  tenets, 
laws,  and  moral  state  of  every  nation;  and  that  they 
should  ask  the  people  for  precious  stones,  perfumes, 
and  instruments.    The  vessels  went  out,  and  sepa- 
rated  to  visit  various  countries,  following  the  orders 
of  their  king.    Wherever  they  landed  the  inhabitants 
were  surprised  at  them,  and  admired  what  they 
brought.     Kings,  whose  dominions  were  on  the  sea 
coast,  built  vessels,  and  ordered  them  to  sail  to 
China,  in  order  to  import  into  China  such  products 
as  were  wanting  there.    They  wrote  to  the  king» 
acknowledging  the  presents  of  his  country  and  send- 
ing others  in  return.    So  China  advanced  in  her 
civilization  and  prosperity.     The  king  died  after  a 
reign  of  about  two  hundred  years,  to  the  greatest 
affliction  of  his  subjects.    The  public  mourning 
lasted  one  month.     T6Uil  Ben  Jardbdn  (jUy) 
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Ci>Wb^  e^  ^^>'  ^'^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  successor.  He 
put  die  corpse  of  his  fether  into  an  image  of  gold, 
and  observed  the  usages  of  former  kings.  He 
brought  his  affairs  into  order  and  made  some  praise* 
worthy  new  institutions:  the  like  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  made.  He  said  to  his  countrymen,  an 
empire  cannot  exist  without  justice,  for  justice  is 
the  balance  of  God,  and  it  is  productive  of  an 
increase  of  prosperity  and  of  good  actions.  He 
created  courtiers  and  nobles,  and  gave  crowns  as 
marks  of  distinction.  He  formed  ranks  among  the 
people  according  to  their  pursuits.  He  went  out  to 
seek  a  place  for  a  temple,  and  he  found  a  spot  with 
luxuriant  herbage,  covered  with  flowers  and  well 
watered.  There  he  marked  out  the  foundation  of  a 
temple.  Stones  of  various  colours  and  descriptions 
were  brought  to  the  spot,  and  the  construction  went 
on.  A  cupola  was  raised  on  the  top  with  air-holes, 
and  the  whole  fabric  was  in  perfect  symmetry.  In 
the  temple  were  cells  for  persons  who  wished  to 
shut  themselves  up  for  the  service  of  God.  When 
the  whole  edifice  was  completed,  he  put  in  its 
uppermost  part  the  statues  which  contained  the 
bodies  of  his  fathers,  giving  orders  to  worship 
them. 

He  assembled  the  great  men  of  his  empire,  and 
acquainted  them  of  his  intentions  to  unite  all  his 
subjects  into  one  religion,  to  which  they  could 
always  appeal.    Religion  should  be  the  tie  of  union 
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and  order;  for  he  observed  that,  if  a  government  has 
lost  sight  of  religion,  it  is  exposed  to  diissolutioiiy 
corruption,  and  vice.  He  founded  the  governmental 
therefore,  on  sacred  laws  and  positive  regulations 
dictated  by  reason,  which  should  form  the  basis:  he 
made  a  penal  code :  he  fixed  the  conditions  under 
which  matrimony  should  be  legitimate,  to  induce 
women  to  become  mothers,  and  to  render  the  ties 
between  father  and  child  firm;  and  he  made  a 
distinction  between  the  laws;  enforcing  some  as 
positive  and  obligatory  commands,  which  are 
violated  by  neglecting  the  observance  of  their 
tenor;  whilst  he  left  others  open  to  the  will  of 
the  individual  «Vity ;  for  they  should  only  serve  as 
guides.  He  prescribed  to  his  subjects  certain 
prayers,  and  regulated  the  divine  service.  There 
is,  however,  no  inclination  nor  prostration  observed 
in  their  prayers,  which  are  performed  at  fixed  times 
of  day  or  night;  but,  in  the  prayers  which  are  to  be 
said  at  t^ertain  times  in  the  year  and  months,  pros* 
trations  and  inclinations  are  to  be  made.  He 
instituted  feasts.  Fornication  is  under  certahi 
restrictions  belonging  to  the  criminal  laws.  If  a 
woman  means  to  prostitute  herself,  she  has  to  pay 
a  certain  tax ;  but  if  she  refuses  the  embraces  of 
men  for  some  time,  or  if  she  gives  up  the  practice 
altogether,  she  has  no  longer  to  pay  the  tax. 
The  sons  of  such  women  are  enlisted  in  the  (stand- 
ing) army  of  the  king;  but  the  girls  are  left  to  the 
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mothers^  and  are  generally  initiated  in  their  trade. 
He  prescribed  sacrifices  and  incense  which  were  to 
be  offered  in  the  temples.  To  the  stars  incense 
was  offered;  and  for  every  star  a  certain  time  was 
fixed  on  which  its  favour  was  particularly  solicited, 
by  burning  incense,  perfumes,  and  certain  drugs. 
He  defined  everything  which  his  subjects  had  to  do. 
He  enjoyed  a  long  life,  had  a  numerous  pos- 
terity, and  died  after  a  reign  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  This  king  was  much  lamented. 
They  put  his  body  into  a  cofiin  of  gold  ornamented 
with  precious  stones,  and  built  him  a  grand  mau- 
soleum,  on  the  top  of  which  they  placed  seven  gems 
of  different  colours,  answering  to  the  seven  planets, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  sun  and  moon  (^1^1),  and 
the  five  stars,  in  shape  and  colour.  The  day  of  his 
death  was  celebrated  as  a  holy  day,  in  which  they 
assembled  at  his  mausoleum  and  said  many  prayers. 
His  portrait  and  an  account  of  his  life  were  engraved 
on  a  plate  of  gold,  and  deposited  on  the  top  of  the 
mausoleum,  where  everybody  could  see  them,  that  they 
should  serve  as  an  example,  and  as  an  exhortation 
to  follow  his  good  government.  The  history  of  his 
life  and  his  portrait  are  also  represented  on  the 
gates  of  the  town,  on  coins  of  gold  and  copper  ur>^ 
and  on  dresses*. 


*  Ibn  Khalddn  observes  that  the  Persian  kings  had  dresses  the 
woof  of  which  was  gold,  and  represented  various  figures,  particu- 
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Their  money  C0Dttst8»  for  the  most  ptrtt  of 
copper  and  brass  coins.  This  city  became  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  China.  The  name  of  it 
is  Ankii  \ySj\  {\yi\)f  and  it  is  three  months'  journey 
distant  from  the  Abyssinian  sea.  They  have 
another  large  town  called  Madfi  yV4  («v«t  Amid),  in 
the  north-west  of  their  empire,  towards  et*Tubbet 
(juvjat.  Madd  and  et-Tubbet  keep  up  a  constant 
warfare,  without  either  party  being  conquerors  or 
conquered. 

Order  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  good  govern- 
ment, and  prosperity  continued  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  this  king:  justice  was  everywhere 
exercised,  and  injustice  was  banished  from  their 
country.  They  followed  the  regulations  made  by 
the  former  kings,  whom  we  have  mentioned;  and 
they  kept  up  the  wars  with  their  enemies.  Their 
frontiers  were  well  guarded  by  soldiers,  the  armies 
received  their  pay  regularly,  and  merchants  flocked 
there,  by  land  and  sea,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  were  of  the  ancient  faith,  the  Samanean  reli- 
ligion*  SaacUI  SJU,  which  is  about  the  same  as  the 


larly  the  portraits  of  the  kings:  they  were  manuftctured  in  their 
own  palaces,  and  given  as  presents  to  men  of  distinction.  This 
costume  went  over  to  the  Arabs. 

•  The  Mef&ih  el-'oldm  (MS.  of  Leyden,  No.  314)  contains 
the  following  important  passage  respecting  the  Saroaneans:— 

u>'>*rf  o^>*  S*^  f^3  (^J^  V^'  V'>«'  (^  SftXiwJJ 
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belief  of  the  KoralBhites  before  Mohammed.  They 
worshipped  symbols^  towards  which  they  turned 
their  faces  in  praying.  Persons  of  intellect  ad* 
dressed  their  prayers  to  the  Almighty,  andi  they 
considered  the  images  of  idols  and  other  symbols 

1Jo»  iUU  if^  ^JS\  ^1^  ^\^JS\  ^\i33  ^Al»  fAL 
jay  SSuK^  ^  j,^UJ1  UU  ^^W  pU  i  j,^U  .5>3U 

^^^^^1,  oo^L  X5JU  ^  s^;^!  bijuji^  4/jUa»  4> 

'<  The  Samaneans  are  the  Arabs  who  follow  the  doctrine  of 
Saman.  They  are  idolaters,  who  maintain  that  the  world  had  no 
beginning:  they  believe  in  the  metempsychosis,  and  that  the 
earth  is  constantly  declining. 

**  In  the  most  ancient  times  all  the  naUons  were  either  Saman* 
eans  or  Chaldeans.  The  Samaneans  are  idolaters.  The  Chal- 
deans are  also  called  Sabeans  and  Harranians;  for  the  remnants  of 
them  live  in  Harr&n  and  el-'Ir&k.  They  believe  that  Yddasif 
( Yudasp),  the  rebel  of  India,  was  their  prophet.  This  Bddasif 
(Budasp:  this  seems  to  be  more  correct  than  YCidisif)  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  king  Tahmdrth,  and  the  Persian 
writing  comes  from  him.  The  name  of  Sabeans  was  applied  to 
them  at  the  time  of  el-Mamfin,  and  meant  originally  a  Christian 
sect    In  India  and  China  are  the  remnants  of  the  Samaneans." 

Hamiah  of  Ispahan  (MS.  of  Leyden)  confirms  literally  the 
words  of  the  Mcfatih  el-'olum. 
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merely  as  objects  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  tiUI; 
whilst  the  uneducated  and  ignorant  confounded 
these  symbols  with  the  Almighty,  and  worshipped 
them  both  (God  and  the  symbols)  together.  The 
adoration  of  the  idols  brought  them  nearer  to  God» 
although  the  notions  expressed  in  their  religious 
service  were  too  concrete  to  be  adequate  to  the 
sublimity,  greatness,  and  majesty  of  the  divinity* 
The  service  which  they  performed  to  these  idols 
was  nevertheless  an  expression  of  obedience  to  Godf 
and  it  brought  them  nearer  to  him. 

This  continued  until  speculations  and  sectarian- 
ism grew  up  in  China:  then  rose  the  Dualists,  and 
those  who  believe  on  a  time  without  limits  J^t 
^Jslt.  Previous  to  these  innovations,  they  had 
worshipped  images,  like  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
in  India.  These  religious  quarrels  caused  a  com- 
plete revolution:  they  had  not  been  without  specu- 
lation, but  they  had  referred  in  all  questions  to  the 
ancient  sacred  laws. 

The  Chinese  empire  borders  on  the  kingdom  of 
the  Taghizghiz  ^yUt,  and  it  was  from  them  that 
they  received  the  doctrine  of  Manes  ^Ui  of  a  god 
of  light  and  darkness.  Previously  they  had  been 
in  ignorance,  and  had  the  same  system  of  worship 
as  the  various  Turkish  hordes,  until  a  satan  of  a 
Manichean  came  to  them,  and  preached  to  them  in 
flowery  phrases  of  the  discord  which  prevails  in  this 
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world ;  the  opposition  of  life  and  death,  health  and 
illness,  rich  and  poor,  light  and  dark,  separation  and 
union,  continuity  and  division,  rising  and  setting, 
existence  and  non-existence,  night  and  day,  and  other 
tilings  which  are  opposite  to  each  other.  He  named 
to  them  the  different  pains  and  frailties  to  which  all 
animals  are  subject,  both  those  endowed  with  speech 
and  those  deprived  of  this  faculty;  and  by  which 
even  children,  and  persons  not  possessed  of  their 
mental  faculties,  are  tortured ;  adding  that,  as  God 
the  Almighty  did  not  stand  in  need  of  their  suffer- 
ings, they  must  be  ascribed  to  a  powerful  opposite 
principle,  which  was  active  in  contaminating  what 
is  good  and  moral ;  and  that  this  was  in  God.  Far 
be  from  God  what  he  professed!  for  he  is  the 
Exalted,  the  Great.  Manes  mislead  by  this  and 
similar  theories  their  reason,  and  they  believed 
them.  When  the  King  of  China  was  a  Shamanean 
^gif&  he  sacrificed  animals,  and  was  constantly  at 
war  with  Irkh&n  ^^^U^l  the  king  of  the  Turks; 
but,  when  he  had  turned  Manichean,  they  became 
on  terms  of  friendship. 

The  kings  (and  governors)  of  China  follow 
different  sects  and  religions,  and  they  are  at  variance 
in  their  faith.  But  they  are  not  biassed  so  as  to 
abandon  the  laws  commanded  by  reason,  and  sacred 
by  usage,  in  making  regulations  and  passing  sen- 
tences. The  laws  of  reason  are  acknowledged  by 
all  sects. 
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The  Chinese  are  divided  into  tribes  and  brandies* 
like  the  tribes  and  families  of  the  Arabs.  They 
bestow  great  care  upon  the  preservation  of  their 
genealogies;  and  some  persons  can  name  fifty  an- 
cestors: many  know  them  as  far  back  as  *Ab6n 
Persons  of  the  same  family  do  not  intermarry ;  so» 
for  instance  (referring  for  an  example  to  Arabia),  a 
man  of  the  Modhar  tribe  would  marry  a  woman  of 
the  llabrali  tribe,  and  a  man  of  the  Rabf  ah  would 
mai^ry  into  the  Modhar  tribe;  or  a  Kahldn  man 
would  marry  a  Himyarite  woman,  and  a  Himyarite 
a  woman  of  the  Kahldn  tribe.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  the  children  of  such  a  match  will  be  of  a  good 
constitution;  and,  indeed,  this  law  contributes  to 
public  health  and  longevity. 

China*  continued  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, as  it  had  been  under  the  ancient  kings,  up 
to  the  year  264  of  the  Hijrah,  when  some  event 
happened  which  destroyed  order,  paralysed  the 
laws,  and  prevented  the  nation  from  opposing  their 
enemies,  up  to  our  time  [332  a.h.].  These  dis- 
orders were  caused  by  a  rebel,  who^  although  he 
was  not  of  royal  blood,  rose  in  some  town  of  China. 
His  name  was  Baishii  Shirrfr  j^jJ^  yt^L  Cjij^ 
j&i\a).    He   began  with  liberality,  by  which  he 


*  Compare  Ancient  Account  of  India  and  China,  from  page 
40  to  page  44. 
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atracted  the  worst  and  lowest  classes.  The  king 
and  the  lords  of  the  council  were  not  watchful 
enough,  on  account  of  his  obscurity;  for  he  was  a 
man  of  no  importance.  His  cause  became  strong, 
his  name  famous,  and  his  numbers  and  power 
increased;  for  the  bad  came  to  join  him  from  far 
and  near. 

When  his  army  was  numerous  enough,  he 
quitted  the  place  where  he  had  begun  the  rebellion. 
He  sent  corps  out  \o  make  predatory  incursions 
into  the  well-cultivated  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
finally  he  besieged  the  city  of  Kh&niku  lyuU 
(Canton).  This  is  a  very  large  town,  situated  on  a 
river  greater  than  the  Tigris,  or  about  the  same:  it 
falls  into  the  sea  of  China,  six  or  seven  days' 
from  the  said  city.  Through  this  river  the 
ships  go  up  which  come  from  el-Basrah  iya^St 
Siraf  ii1;w,  ^Om^n  ^If  t  the  various  towns  of  India 
and  es*Sind,  the  islands  of  ez-Zdnij,  from  es-Sinf, 
and  other  countries,  with,  their  cargoes  and  goods. 
This  town  is  inhabited  by  Moslims,  Christians,  Jews, 
and  Magians,  besides  the  Chinese.  The  said  rebel 
marched  towards  this  city,  besieged  it,  and  put  the 
army  of  the  king,  which  was  come  to  relieve  it,  to 
flight.  He  violated,  what  is  sacred;  and^  having 
increased  his  army,  he  took  Khdnikfi  by  storm. 

When  he  was  master  of  the  city,  the  victinis 
who  fell  under  the  sword  of  the  rebels  were  innu- 
merable; and  the  number  of  Moslims,  Christians, 
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and  Jews  alone^  exduaive  of  the  Chinese  population, 
who  were  kiUed  or  drowned  for  fear  of  the  sword, 
amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand.  These  were 
counted;  for  the  kings  are  in  the  habit  of  keepmg  a 
census  of  the  population  of  their  dominions,  both  of 
their  subjects  and  of  foreigners  who  are  resident 
there.  There  are  special  officers  and  men  for  the 
census  Ju^.  This  gives  them  a  view  of  the  state  of 
the  population  of  their  empire.  The  assailants  cut 
down  the  mulberry  plantations  round  the  town,  which 
were  of  importancCi  their  leaves  being  the  food  of 
the  silkwormi  which  yields  the  silk.  This  destruc* 
tion  of  the  trees  was  the  cause  why  silk  has  failed, 
and  that  the  exportation  of  this  article  into  the 
Moslim  countries  is  stagnated.  BaishCi  overran 
with  his  army  one  place  after  another;  and  having 
increased  his  troops  with  people  of  bad  character, 
whose  only  object  was  plunder,  he  marched  towards 
Anku,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  king.  He  had 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  cavalry 
and  infantry.  The  king  and  his  court  met  him  with 
about  one  hundred  thousand  men.  About  one  month 
of  constant  fight  both  parties  stood  their  ground, 
but  after  this  period  the  king  was  defeated  and  put 
to  flight:  the  rebel  pursued  him  a  long  way.  The 
king  took  refuge  in  a  town  in  the  extremity  of 
China.  The  rebel  took  possession  of  the  metropolis 
and  the  royal  palace,  and  appropriated  to  himself  the 
treasures  of  the  former  kings,  and  those  which  they 
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had  given  to  their  higher  officers.  He  ovemm  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  conquered  other  towns;  but 
he  saw  that  he  could  not  keep  the  throne,  not  being 
of  royal  blood.  He  spread  destruction  over  all  the 
country,  confiscated  property,  and  shed  blood. 
The  town  in  which  the  king  had  taken  refuge  was 
Madii,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  as  being 
on  the  frontier  of  et-Tubbet 

The  king  of  China  wrote  to  Irkhdn,  the  king  of 
the  Turks,  to  implore  his  assistance:  informing 
him  how  he  was  situated,  and  explaining  to  him 
what  was  the  duty  of  kings,  if  asked  for  aid  by 
their  brother  kings,  and  that  it  was  a  law  of  royalty 
and  a  duty  to  assist  each  other.  The  Turkish 
monarch  sent  his  son  in  aid,  with  four  hundred 
thousand  men,  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  two 
parties  met,  and  the  war  was  undecided  between 
them  for  about  a  year :  the  numbers  of  men  killed 
on  both  sides  was  enormous.  Then  the  rebel 
disappeared,  or,  as  some  say,  he  was  killed  or  burnt. 
His  children  and  court  were  made  prisoners,  and 
the  king  of  China  returned  to  his  residence. 

The  common  people  give  to  the  king  the  title 
Baghbfir  (or  Faghffir*),  which  means  the  son  of 


*  j^jJu  or  jyiii.  In  the  K&miis  the  first  syllable  is 
marked  with  a  dhammah;  but  this  seems  to  be  wrong.  Bagh 
means,  according  to  d- Asma*f,  god  or  idol :  hence  Bagd&A  means 
the  gift  of  God,  and  Bagistan  a  temple  (Bagoda?),  in  the  Sind 
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heaven  ^Wt  (^t ;  but  the  title  by  which  he  is 
addressed  is  Ti'emhidn  i^Ua^^db,  (Tien-hia,)  and 
notBaghfiir. 

The  governor  of  every  district  made  himself 
independent  in  his  province^  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  kings  of  the  satrapies  xJu\jfai\  SjX^,  after 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  the  Macedonian^ 
had  killed  D&r&  Ben  Ddrd,  king  of  Persia,  and 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  with  us  at  present, 
in  332  A.H.  The  king  of  China  being  satisfied  with 
their  nominal  submission,  and  that  they  laid  the 
affairs  of  the  empire  before  him,  did  not  chose  to 
send  armed  force  into  every  one  of  his  provinces, 
to  fight  those  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
them.  As  the  king's  power  was  so  limited,  those 
independent  governors  of  the  provinces  withheld 
the  revenue,  and  he  was  glad  enough  to  be  in  peace 
with  them.  Every  one  of  these  petty  kings  invaded 
the  country  of  his  neighbours  as  much  as  his  power 


and  Persian  languages,  particularly  in  PehlewL  Bdr  means  son* 
In  the  East  the  ether  or  heaven  has  heen  considered  as  God;  and 
hence  the  word  Bagh  seems  to  imply  both  meanings.  Bagfifir 
18,  therefore,  a  literal  translation  of  Tien-tfe.  ^^Pour  mi^ox 
faire  comprendre  de  quel  del  ils  veulent  parler/'  says  Visdelou* 
'Mis  poussent  la  g6n£alogie  plus  loin.  Ils  lui  (to  the  emperor) 
donnent  le  ciel  pour  pere,  la  terre  pour  mere,  le  soleil  pour  fr^re 
aiu£,  et  la  lune  pour  soeur  ain^." 
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allowecL  By  these  means  the  public  order  and 
welfiure  were  destroyed  which  had  existed  under 
the  former  kings,  under  whom  the  government 
and  administration  were  good,  and  justice  was  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  law  of  reason  (for  they 
had  no  revealed  code  like  the  Koran). 

It  is  related^  that  a  merchant  of  the  town  of 
Samarkand,  in  Khor4s&n,  went  from  his  home,  with 
a  good  stock  of  wares,  to  el-'lrdk,  where  he 
bought  many  goods  of  this  country,  and  proceded 
to  eUBasrah.  He  went  by  sea  to  'Omdn,  whence 
he  directed  his  voyage  to  Kolah  S)^,  which  is  half 
way  to  China,  or  about  that.  It  is  at  present  the 
commercial  mart  of  the  Moslim  vessels  of  Sirdf 
and  *Om£n,  where  tiiey  meet  with  the  merchants  of 
China,  who  come  to  this  island  in  their  own  vessels. 
In  most  ancient  times  it  was  different ;  for  the 
Chinese  vessels  used  to  come  to  'Oman,  Sirdf,  to 
the  coasts  of  Fdris,  and  el-Bahrein,  to  el-Obollah, 
and  el-Basrah*  (which  had  then  the  name  of  Faij 
el-Hind);  and  in  the  same  way  the  vessels  went 
from  the  ports  mentioned  as  far  as  China.  But 
since  justice  was  no  longer  practised,  and  under 
the  depraved  state  of  government  which  we  have 
described,  both  parties  meet  half  way. 

The  said  merchant  went  at  Kolah  on  board  a 


*  Compare  Ancient  Account  of  India  and  China,  translated 
by  Renaudoty  London,  1733,  from  page  69  to  page  73. 
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Chinese  vessel^  wluch  brought  him  into  the  sea-port 
of  Kh&nildj.  The  king  sent  a  eunuch  'from  his 
court,  on  whom  he  had  particular  confidence  (to 
purchase  wares).  In  China  eunuchs  are  appointed 
in  the  revenue  department  and  other  offices :  some 
parents,  therefore,  castrate  their  children,  in  order 
that  they  may  rise  to  power.  Tliis  officer  (the* 
eunuch)  came  to  Khanikii;  there  he  sent  for  the 
merchants,  among  whom  was  the  Khords^nian. 
They  showed  him  the  wares  which  he  required,  and 
he  chose  what  he  thought  might  meet  the  king's 
wishes.  The  KhorlLsanian  asked  a  higher  price 
for  his  wares  than  he  felt  inclined  to  pay:  after  a 
dispute,  it  came  so  far,  that  the  officer  gave  orders 
to  imprison  him,  and  to  force  him  (to  yield).  The 
merchant  had  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  king, 
and  went  directly  to  Ankii,  the  residence  of  the 
king,  and  presented  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
oppressed  (court  of  appeal).  It  is  the  usage  of 
the  country,  that  the  plaintiff,  whether  he  come 
from  a  remote  place,  or  is  a  resident  of  the  capital, 
puts  on  a  peculiar  dress  of  red  silk^  which  is  like  a 
shirt,  and  presents  himself  in  a  place  designed  for 
appeals  against  oppression.  Some  of  the  provincial 
kings  have  to  receive  there  the  plaintiffs  who  may 
present  themselves.  They  come,  therefore,  before 
this  court,  from  the  distance  of  one  month  by  post. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  said  merchant,  and  he 
stood  before  the  officer  of  this  department.    He 
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came  to  him  and  said,  *^Thou  undertakest  an  im- 
portant matter^  and  exposest  thjrself  to  great  danger; 
consider  well  whether  thou  art  sure  of  the  truth  of 
thy  statement :  if  not,  I  will  send  thee  hack  to  the 
place  from  whence  thou  earnest/'  These  words  are 
addressed  to  every  one  who  comes  to  demand 
redress;  and  if  the  party  shrinks,  and  vaccillates  in 
the  accusation,  he  is  sent  home,  after  a  hastinado  of 
one  hundred  strokes ;  hut,  if  he  insists  on  his  state- 
ment, he  is  brought  before  the  king  to  trial.  When 
the  merchant  continued  in  his  prosecution,  and 
when  they  saw  that  he  insisted  on  the  truth  of  his 
assertion  without  fear  or  hesitation,  he  had  an 
audience  of  the  king.  He  stood  before  him  and 
related  his  case.  When  the  interpreter  had  ex- 
plained his  complaint  to  the  king,  he  allotted  him 
a  habitation,  and  loaded  him  with  kindness. 

He  sent  for  the  vizier,  and  for  the  leaders  of 
the  centre  and  of  the  right  and  left  wings.  These 
are  officers  who  are  appointed  to  these  commands 
in  time  of  peace,  that,  in  case  a  war  should  break 
out,  every  one  may  know  bis  place  and  duties. 
The  king  ordered  every  one  of  them  to  write  to 
their  respective  officers  in  Khanikd,  [for  every  one 
has  a  lieutenant  in  every  province  of  the  king- 
dom, with  whom  he  is  in  correspondence,]  and  to 
request  them  to  send  in  a  statement  of  the  particulars 
of  the  case  of  the  merchant  and  the  eunuch.  The 
king  wrote  equally  to  his  lieutenant  in  that  province. 
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The  case  had  become ^known  there»  and  the  letters 
which  came  back  by  post  confinned  the  truth  of  the 
merchant.  The  king  of  China  has,  on  the  roads  of 
all  his  provinces,  mules  with  docked  tails*,  for  the 
post,  and  for  the  transport  of  parcels  My^^  * 

Then  the  king  sent  for  the  eunuch,  he  deprived 
him  of  his  favour,  and  he  said,  **  Thou  hast  ill- 
treated  a  merchant,  who  has  come  from  a  distant 
country.    He  has  made  a  long  journey  by  land  and 

*  Jo^U  poitf  is  derived  from  the  Persian  word  burfdah 
Sj^  w,  which  means  dock-tailed:  for  the  mules  used  for  this 
purpose  had  their  tails  docked.  Bedd  means  the  post  mule,  the 
messenger  who  rides  it,  and  the  distance  fi'om  one  station  SJlit 
to  another,  where  the  mules  were  changed,  which  was  about  two 
farsangs :  some  authors  say  four ;  and  from  Ibn  Khordadbeh  it 
appears  to  have  been  six  miles.  The  letter-carrier  is  called 
KmmJo\Ji\  in  Arabic :  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  Persian 
word  }uUw>  A  servant.  In  the  post«office  Oo  nJt  m^^^  every 
letter  or  parcel  put  to  post,  or  come  by  post,  was  entered  «»^ 
in  a  list  9^  iiXjl,  which  was  called  J«xdM^t  in  Arabic,  that  is  to 
say,  ijj\^  aT  \\*  In  this  list  the  number  of  letters  and  parcels 
was  named,  and  the  address  of  every  one  of  them  specified. 

The  Bodleian  library  of  Oxford  is  in  possession  of  a  very 
ancient  MS.  of  Ibn  Khordadbeh's  Geography.  The  author  was 
post-master-general  somewhere  in  Khoris&a,  towards  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  and  his  book  is  nothing  more  than  a  road-book, 
naming  all  the  post  stations,  and  the  distances  from  one  place  to 
another.  From  this  book  the  distances  of  places  in  all  other 
Arabic  geographers  are  copied,  but  not  always  very  correctly. 
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sea,  and  has  passed  many  kingdoms  without  any 
adversity.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  come  to  my 
empire,  in  confidence  on  my  justice,  and  thou  hast 
treated  him  thus !  If  he  had  returned  from  my  states 
thus  ill-treated,  he  would  have  spread  unfavourable 
reports  in  other  kingdoms,  and  my  name  and 
government  would  have  been  branded  with  ignominy. 
If  it  were  not  in  consideration  of  thy  former  services, 
I  should  put  thee  to  death ;  but  now  I  will  inflict  a 
punishment  upon  thee  which  is  harder  than  death. 
I  appoint  thee  (to  guard)  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 
Thou  shalt  be  with  the  dead,  since  thou  hast 
acquitted  thyself  so  ill  of  thy  duties  and  my  orders 
among  the  living/' 

The  king  heaped  great  favours  on  the  merchant, 
and  sent  him  to  Kh^k6  (Canton),  saying,  '^If 
thou  meanest  to  sell  to  us  such  wares  as  we  may 
choose,  thou  shalt  have  a  good  price  for  them ;  but 
if  thou  dost  not  feel  inclined  to  sell,  thou  art  the 
master  over  thy  property.  Stay  if  thou  likest,  sell 
what  thou  pleasest,  and  go  wheresoever  thou 
choosest/'  The  eunuch  was  sent  to  the  tombs  of 
the  kings. 

There  is  a  curious  story  related  of  the  king  of 
China^.    A  man  of  Koraishite  origin,  of  the  family 


*  Compare  Ancient  Account  of  India  and  China,  by  two 
Mohammedan  travellers,  tranilated  by  Renaudot,  London,  1733, 
from  page  61  to  page  69. 
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of  HabU&r  Ben  el-Aswad/  i>yM  ^^  ^U>«  came, 
during  the  well-known  invasion  of  the  leader  of  the 
Zanjj  from  el-fiasrah  to  Slrfif.  He  had  been  a 
great  man  at  el-Basrah,  and  had  a  good  fortune. 
From  Sir&f  he  made  a  voyage  to  India:  there  he 
went  from  one  vessel  into  another,  landing  in 
various  places  of  India,  until  he  came  to  China*' 
When  he  had  come  to  Khdnikd,  he  had  a  fancy  to 
visit  the  royal  residence,  which  was  then  in  the 
town  of  Hamddn  (Cumdan)  (j^U)^:  this  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  cities  of  the  empire. 
He  remained  a  long  while  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
sent  a  memorial  to  the  king,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  was  of  the  family  of  the  Arabic  prophet 
The  king  provided  him  with  lodgings,  and  ordered 
whatever  he  might  require  to  be  given  him,  and 
every  comfort  procured  for  him.  In  the  mean  time 
he  wrote  to  the  king  (governor)  at  Khdnik6,  and 
gave  him  orders  to  inquire  of  the  merchants 
respecting  the  man  who  claimed  to  be  a  relation  of 
the  prophet  of  the  Arabs.  The  answer  of  the 
governor  of  Kh&niku  confirmed  the  truth  of  what 
he  had  said.  The  king  gave  him  access  to  the 
court,  and  made  him  rich  presents^  with  which  he 
subsequently  returned  to  el-Irlik. 

He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  related  that. 


*  See^  for  a  notice  of  this  family,  Reiske's  notes  to  Ai^, 
feda,  Annah  Moihm.  vol.  i* 
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when  he  was  presented  before  the  king,  h6  asked 
him  respecting  the  Arabs,  and  how  they  made  an 
end  to  the  Persian  empire.  '^  We  were  assisted  by 
God/'  answered  the  Arab,  **  because  they  wor- 
shipped  the  fire,  sun,  and  moon,  instead  of  the 
Almighty  God.  The  Arabs  have  conquered  the 
most  celebrated,  populous,  and  richest  countries, 
which  have  the  greatest  deltas  (which  are  the 
sources  of  fertility) :  they  have  subjected  nations  of 
the  greatest  intellect  and  fame.''  He  asked  him 
further  what  was  the  gradation  in  dignity  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth.  *'  I  do  not  know/'  replied  the 
Arab.  The  king  ordered  the  interpreter  to  ex- 
plain to  him:  ^'We  count  five  great  kings:  the 
most  powerful  of  them  is  he  who  is  in  possession  of 
el-'Irdk;  for  this  country  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
world,  and  is  surrounded  by  all  other  kingdoms. 
We  give  him,  since  ancient  times,  the  title  of  king 
of  kings.  After  him  ranks  this  our  king,  to  whom 
we  give  the  title  of  king  of  men  (mankind  o^U]!). 
No  government  is  better  than  ours,  no  monarch 
more  absolute  and  firm  in  his  power  than  our 
king,  nor  do  the  subjects  of  any  other  mo- 
narch yield  such  strict  obedience  as  we  to  our 
king.  We  are  the  kings  of  men.  After  our- 
selves follows  the  king  of  the  lions  ^UiJI  iXU ; 
this  is  the  king  of  the  Turks,  our  neighbour.  They 
are  men-lions.  Next  to  them  ranks  the  king  of 
the  elephants;  that  is  to  say,  the  king  of  India, 
which  has  with  us  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
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wisdom ;  for  the  Hindus  have  invented  philosophy; 
Then  follows  the  Byzantine  king,  whom  we  call  the 

king  of  men  (i^W^O  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
better  constitutions  or  finer  countenances  than  the 
Byzantines,  lliese  five  stand  at  the  head  of  kings: 
all  others  are  beneath  them/* 

He  asked  him  through  his  interpreter  whether 
he  could  recognize  his  Lord,  that  is  to  say,  the  Pro* 
phet,  if  he  should  see  him.  **  How  can  I  see  him  ?'' 
said  the  Arab;  *^  he  is  with  God.**  ^*  I  do  not  mean 
it  literally,**  said  the  king,  **  but  in  a  representation/* 
He  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  king  ordered 
a  box  to  be  brought ;  and,  when  it  was  before  him, 
he  took  a  casket  out  from  it,  and  said  to  the  inter- 
preter, show  him  his  Lord;  **  and  I  saw  (relates  the 
Arab),  in  the  casket,  the  images  of  the  prophets. 
My  lips  muttered  benedictions  upon  them.  The  king 
did  not  know  that  I  knew  them ;  hence,  he  said  to 
the  interpreter,  *  Ask  him  why  he  moves  his  lips.* 
He  interrogated  me,  and  I  answered  him  that  I  was 
pronouncing  benedictions  upon  the  prophets.  He 
asked  me  further  how  I  recognized  them,  and  I  told 
him  that  I  knew  them  by  the  attributes  with  which 
they  were  represented.  *This,*  I  exclaimed,  •is 
Ndh  in  the  ark ;  he  has  been  saved  with-  those  who 
were  with  him  whilst  God  submerged  the  whole 
earth,  and  all  that  was  on  it.*  He  smiled,  and 
said,  ^  It  is  Nuh^  as  thou  sayest ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  the  whole  earth  was  inundated.    The  flood 
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oceupied  only  a  part  of  the  globe^  and  did  not  reach 
our  country.  Your  traditions  aie  correct,  as  far  as 
that  part  of  the  earth  is  concerned  which  you  inha* 
bit;  but  we,  the  inhabitants  of  China,  of  India,  of  es- 
.  Sind,  and  other  nations^  do  not  agree  with  your 
.  account;  nor  have  our  forefathers  left  us  a  tradition 
agreeing  with  yours  on  this  head.  As  to  thy  belief 
that  the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  water,  I  must 
remark  that  this  would  be  so  remarkable  an  event 
that  the  terror  would  keep  up  its  recollection,  and  all 
the  nations  would  have  handed  it  down  to  their 
posterity/  I  endeavoured  to  answer  him,  and  to 
bring  forth  arguments  against  his  assertion  in 
defence  of  my  statement.  Then  I  continued,  'This 
is  Miisd  with  his  rod,  and  the  Israelites/  'Yes,' 
observed  the  monarch,  *  it  is  he  with  his  energy 
jJUIl  iXS  against  the  corruption  of  his  nation/ 
'There  is  Christ/ exclaimed  the  Arab,  'riding on 
an  ass,  and  with  him  the  apostles/  The  king 
made  the  observation  that  his  career  was  but  short, 
having  hardly  lasted  longer  than  thirty  months.'' 
A  great  number  of  other  prophets  were  shown,  and 
comments  made  on  their  history.  So  much  we 
have  selected  as  a  specimen  (of  the  account  of  this 
Koraishite). 

This  Korai'shite,  who  was  known  under  the 
name  of  Ibn  Habb&r  jUa  ^^^t  recollected  to  have 
seen  long  inscriptions  over  every  figure,  containing, 
as  he  believed,  the  name,  the  country,  the  length  of 
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the  life*  the  reason  of  the  prophetic  mission,  and 
the  biography  of  every  prophet. 

*^  Then/'  proceeds  this  man  in  his  narrative,  **  I 
saw  the  image  of  the  prophet  Mohammed  sitting  on  a 
camel,  and  surrounded  by  his  companions,  who  wore 
Arabic  shoes  of  camels'  leather  on  their  feet.  They 
bad  girdles  tied  round  their  waists,  on  which 
their  dentifrice  was  suspended.  I  could  not  help 
shedding  tears  at  this  sight,  and  he  made  the 
interpreter  ask  me  for  the  reason  of  my  emotion. 
*  This,'  I  answered,  •  is  our  prophet;,  our  lord  and 
my  nephew  (relation) ;  may  God  bless  him !' 
*What  thou  sayest  is  true,'  replied  the  king;  *He 
and  his  nation  came  to  the  possession  of  the  finest 
territories,  he  himself,  however,  had  them  not  under 
his  power,  but  his  successors.'  I  saw  the  imag^ 
of  many  prophets:  one  of  them  joined  his  fore-finger 
and  thumb  into  a  ring,  as  if  he  meant  to  indicate 
that  the  creation  of  God  forms  a  ring ;  another  had 
his  fore-finger  and  thumb  pointed  to  the  heavens, 
expressing  that  he  resigns  all  the  goods  of  this 
world  for  what  is  above. 

''The  king  asked  me  respecting  the  khalifs^ 
their  dress,  and  many  questions  concerning  the 
divine  laws,  and  I  answered  him  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  He  asked  me  also  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  age  of  the  world.  I  said,  'The  Moslims  do 
not  agree  in  this  point;  some  state  it  to  be  six 
thousand  years,  and  some  give  a  higher,  and  others 
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a  lesser  number/  He  asked  me  whether  this  had 
been  taught  by  our  prophet.  I  answered,  'Yes/ 
He  and  his  vizier  laughed,  and  he  expressed  by  a 
sign  that  he  did  not  approve  of  my  answer*  *1  do 
not  think/  said  he^  'your  prophet  can  have  said 
this:  thou  must  be  wrong/  I  made  a  mistake,  and 
answered,  '  Ye6»  he  said  so/  When  I  made  this 
l^ply,  I  saw  by  his  brow  that  he  disapproved  of  it. 
Then  he  ordered  his  interpreter  to  tell  me  that  I 
should  weigh  my  words,  observing  that  kings  wish 
to  have  a  positive  and  true  answer.  '  Thou  allow- 
est  that  you  do  not  agree  on  this  head,  and  yet 
thou  sayest  that  you  have  a  tradition  of  the  Pro- 
phet on  it.  What  prophets  say  excludes  contro- 
versy, and  it  must  be  received  with  faith.  Take 
care,  therefore,  not  to  say  such  contradictions.' 
He  made  many  other  observations,  which  I  cannot 
remember,  on  account  of  the  length  of  time. 
Finally,  he  said,  'Do  not  separate  thyself  from  thine 
own  king;  for  he  is  nearer  to  thee  than  I,  both  with 
respect  to  home  and  consanguinity/  I  related  to 
him  the  circumstances  which  brought  me  from 
el-Basrah  to  Siraf;  'Then,'  I  continued,  'I  had 
a  great  desire  to  see  thee,  O  king!  having  heard  so 
much  of  the  stability  of  thy  empire,  of  the  per- 
fection of  thy  institutions  and  justice,  and  of  thy 
excellent  government,  which  extends  its  beneficial 
influence  over  all  thy  subjects.  I  was  longing  to 
see  thy  kingdom,  and  to  witness  its  prosperity; 
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and  DOW,  haviDg  iem  it,  I  shaU  retuni  to  my  Dative 
soil,  aDd  iato  the  donmiioDS  of  my  DepKew  (rehu 
tioD)^  to  relate  how  perfect  aad  glorious  I  foimd 
this  kiDgdom.  how  exteDsive  this  couDtry,  how 
universal  the  practice  of  justice,  which  emanates 
from  thy  wise  institutions.  Every  word  shall  ex« 
press  my  admiration  and  thy  praise,  O,  most  glo- ' 
rious  monarch!*  He  was  delighted  with  my 
words,  awarded  precious  gifts  to  me,  and  sent  me 
by  post  to  Kh^nikii.  The  governor  of  the  last- 
mentioned  city  received  orders  to  treat  me  respect- 
fully, to  present  me  to  all  distinguished  persons 
there,  and  to  lodge  me  tiU  I  could  I3et  out  on  my 
voyage.  I  lived  there  most  splendidly  until  I  left 
China." 

El-Mas'fidf  says,  Abii  ZaTd  el-Hasan  (Moham- 
med) Ben  Yezid,  of  SMS,  gave  me  an  account 
of  Ibn  Habb&r  at  el-Basrah,  where  he  was  settled 
after  he  had  left  Sirif.  This  was  in  303  a.h. 
Abd  Zaid  el-Hasan  was  the  nephew  of  Abu  Yezid 
(Zaid),  Mohammed  Ben  Mozdin  ^^^ji^y  C«>3^0» 
Ben  Sasidt  cl»Ia««  U  (oU  Lumj),  the  governor  of 
Sir&f ;  he  was  a  man  of  much  information  and  intel- 
ligence, and  he  told  me  that  he  had  asked  this 
Koraishite,  Ibn  Habbdr,  respecting  the  town  of 

Hamd&n  (j^t«x^;  its  description,  extent,  &c.;  and 
he  told  me  how  large  it  was,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  that  it  was  divided  into  two  parts^  which 
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were  separated  by  a  long^  wide^  and  straight  road^ 
The  king,  hiq  vizier,  the  kddhi  of  the  k^his,  the 
garrison,  the  eunuchs  of  the  king,  and  all  his  house- 
hold, reside  on  the  right  side,  which  is  towards  the 
east:  from  this  part  of  the  town  the  lower  class  and 
markets  are  excluded.  Through  the  streets  run 
canals,  and  they  are  shaded  by  trees,  which  are 
symmetrically  planted,  and  the  houses  are  spacious 
and  magnificent.  On  the  left  side,  which  is 
towards  the  west,  are  the  tradespeople,  the  stores 
for  provisions,  and  the  markets.  In  the  morning 
I  saw  the  stewards  of  the  king,  his  household,  the 
slave  boys  of  his  leaders  and  their  guardians,  going  on 
foot  and  horseback  to  the  quarter  of  the  town  where 
the  markets  and  tradespeople  are ;  they  provided 
themselves  there  with  necessaries,  and  returned. 
None  went  again  at  any  other  time  to  that  quarter 
before  the  next  morning,  for  in  their  own  quarter 
there  is  every  pleasure^  beautiful  lakes  and  canals, 
but  no  palms ;  for  palms  do  not  grow  in  China. 

The  Chinese  are  the  most  clever  people  on 
earth :  they  have  extraordinary  skill  in  plastic  and 
other  arts,  so  that  no  other  nation  can  be  compared 
with  them  in  any  kind  of  workmanship*  Tlie  court 
awards  prizes  for  well  made  works,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote them;  and  the  king  orders  them  to  be  shown 
in  a  public  exhibition  in  his  palace  for  one  whole 
year  (before  the  prize  is  given) ;  and  if  nobody  can 
discover  a  fault  during  this  time,  in  a  piece  of  art 
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exhibited  there,  the  prize  is  awarded,  and  it  is  put 
into  the  collection  of  arts;  but,  if  there  be  found  any 
imperfection^  it  is  turned  out,  and  no  reward  is 
given.  A  man  had  made  an  ear  of  corn  on  which  a 
sparrow  was  sitting,  and  this  was  considered  for 
some  time  as  a  prize  piece:  a  humpbacked  man 
saw  it,  and  noticed  that  there  was  a  fault  in  it. 
"Where?"  he  was  asked.  "Everybody  knows,'* 
replied  the  humpbacked,  "that  if  a  sparrow  sits  on 
an  ear  it  bends;  the  artist,  however,  has  made  it 
upright,  although  the  sparrow  sits  on  it:  this  is  a 
fault.*'  The  judgment  of  the  humpbacked  man  was 
found  correct,  and  the  artist  was  not  rewarded,  lite 
object  in  acting  thus  is  to  stimulate  artists  to  exert 
themselves,  and  to  be  more  careful  and  considerate 
in  what  they  do. 

China  is  rich  in  remarkable  objects,  and  there 
are  many  interesting  accounts  of  the  inhabitants,  of 
which  we  will  give  an  abstract  in  the  progress  of  this 
work.  We  have  related  them  all  in  our  books,  the 
Akhb4r-ez-zemdn  and  the  Kitab  el-ausat;  in  the 
latter  we  give  such  accounts  as  are  omitted  in  the 
Akhbur«ez-zem&n;  and  in  this  book  we  relate  some 
facts  which  are  wanting  in  both  those  works. 
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SIXTEENTH  CHiJ^ER. 


A  CMipreheniive  view  of  the  acewnte  of  the  eeas^  of 
their  wonders^  and  of  the  nations  who  live  in 
islandip  or  on  the  coast.  7%e  relative  position  and 
dignity  of  various  kings.  T%e  history  of  Spain 
and  other  countries.  The  places  and  substances 
.  wJUeh  yield  perfumes.  The  various  kinds  of 
perfvanes.  

In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work  we  have  given 
a  general  account  of  the  seas,  both  those  which  are 
in  communication  with  each  other,  and  those  which 
are  separated.  Here  we  will  recapitulate  all  the 
accounts  which  we  possess,  connected  with  the  Abys- 
sinian sea,  speaking,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  kings 
and  kingdoms  situated  on  this  sea ;  also  of  their 
respective  position,  and  other  matters  of  interest. 

We  repeat  that  the  seas  of  China,  India,  Fdris, 
and  Yemen,  are  connected,  and  form  only  one 
mass  of  water.  The  difference  of  the  currents 
and  height  of  the  water  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  direction  of  the  winds,  the  season  when 
they  rise,  and  other  causes.  The  Persian  sea  is 
most  stormy,  and  most  dangerous  for  navigation^  at 
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the  time  when  the  Indian  sea  is  quiet;  and»  again, 
the  Persian  sea  is  quiet  when  the  sea  df  India  is 
boisterous,  stormy,  dark,  and  rough*  The  sea  of 
F^is  begins  to  be  stormy  when  the  sun  enters  into 
the  sign  Virgo,  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox;  it  continues  so,  and  storms  increase  every 
day,  until  the  sun  comes  into  the  sign  Pisces:  it  is' 
roughest  at  the  end  of  autumn,  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  sign  Sagittarius:  then  it  becomes  more  quiet 
until  the  sun  enters  again  into  Virgo,  and  it  is  most 
quiet  at  the  end  of  spring,  when  the  sun  is  in 
Gemini.  The  Indian  Sea  is  stormy  till  the  sun 
enters  into  the  sign  Virgo:  then  begins  the  navi- 
gation on  it;  for  it  is  easiest  when  the  sun  is  in 
Sagittarius.  They  sail  all  the  year  round  on  the 
Persian  Sea,  from  'Oman  to  Sfraf,  which  is  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  sixty  farsangs,  and  from 
SIrdf  to  el-Basrah,  which  is  a  voyage  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  farsangs.  But  at  this  time  it  is  not 
navigable,  excepting  in  the  two  mentioned  routes, 
or  to  neighbouring  harbours. 

Abd  Ma'sher  ^&m^  ^t>  the  astrologer,  confirms^ 
in  his  *'  Great  Introduction  to  Astronomy''  >^jXt 
ftyasOlt  \^  ^\  juiSs^  what  we  have  said,  that  the 
stormy  and  quiet  seasons  on  these  seas  begin  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  above-mentioned  signs  of  the  zodiac ; 
and  he  relates  further,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sail  from 
'Oman  on  the  sea  of  India  in  the  Tirmdh  (June)^ 
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except  with  first-rate*  vessels  and  light  cargoes* 
lliese  vessels  are  called  et*Tfnndhians  S^^U^U 
In  India,  is  at  that  time  winter  ^SJt^\  $^  E^Um, 
and  the  rainy  season ;  for  (the  two  Syriac  months 
called)  K&n(in  and  the  month  Shobdti  (December, 
January,  and  February,)  are  their  summer  months: 
our  winter  being  their  summer,  whilst  the  month 
Tamils  (July)  and  Ab  (August),  which  are  sum- 
mer months  with  us,  are  their  winter.  This  change 
of  seasons  is  the  case  in  all  the  towns  of  India,  es- 
Sind,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  this  sea.  From  this  circumstance, 
that  their  winter  is  in  our  summer,  the  saying  has 

m 

its  origin  JO^It  ^^aja  j^a  ^^^ ;  that  is  to  say, 
**  he  wintered  in  India/'  This  is  owing  to  the  dif* 
ference  of  the  distance  from  the  sun. 

Pearl  fishing,  in  the  sea  of  FAris,  is  carried  on 
from  the  beginning  of  Nisdn  (April)  to  the  end  of 
Ailiil  (October) ;  but  there  is  no  pearl  fishing  from 
Aihal  to  Nis^n.  The  places  where  pearls  are  found 
in  this  sea  have  been  named  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  book.  There  do  not  exist  pearls  in  any 
other  but  the  Abyssinian  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
the  countries  of  KharakJ^U,  Kotr^,  'Omdn  ^\g, 
Serendib  t^JJ^^  and  other  places.    In  our  former 

*  The  word  which  I  render  JSrst-raie  vessels  is  doubtful  in 
all  MSS.  jya4i\  ^  j^  or^^j^t  %fSj^  or^^ijt  V^^* 
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works  we  have  mentioned  how  the  pearls  grow,  and 
the  various  opinions  on  this  subject;  for  some 
believe  that  they  are  produced  by  rain,  whilst  others 
maintain  that  their  formation  is  independent  of  rain ; 
we  have  described  the  pearls,  both  the  old  (fine)  and 
the  new  ones,  which  are  called ^laewlt,  but  gene* 
rally  known  under  the  name  of  ^aLaI^*  '^^  fl^h 
and  grease  which  are  in  mother  of  pearl  are  of  an 
animal  which  has  the  anxiety  of  a  mother  for  the 
pearls  that  are  in  it,  at  the  approaching  of  the 
divers*.  We  have  given  a  description  of  pearl 
fishing.  The  divers  must  not  eat  any  other  food 
but  fish,  dates,  or  what  is  prepared  of  grain 
olyl:  their  ears  are  split,  to  give  a  passage  to  the 
breath  (through  the  Eustachian  tube),  instead  of 
breathing  through  the  nostrils;  for  they  put  a  little 
ball  of  tortoise-shell  into  the  nostrils:  [the  tortoise 
ili^^Jt  is  a  kind  of  marine  animal,  and  of  its  shells 
combs  and  other  instruments  are  made,  instead  of 
using  wood:]  and  they  put  cotton  with  a  little  oil 
into  their  ears ;  and,  when  they  walk  at  the  bottom 


UjJ^  ^   it^t  ijyioS.    This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.» 
and  still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  a  corruption  instead  of 

Oys^  jdi\^     >1>BI     tlT*      *A^      U      ^P      ^y^t     U^y^ 

UjJ^  JI^  i\^\,  «« in  which  the  pearb  rest  like  the  foetus  in  the 
womb  of  the  mother." 
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of  the  sea,  they  let  the  oil  ascendi  to  receive  by  this 
means  a  glimpse  of  light  Their  feet  and  legs  are 
blackened  with  soot;  for  the  marine  animals  of  which 
divers  are  afraid  are  shy  of  soot  Their  voice 
(from  the  bottom  of  the  sea)  sounds  like  the  barking 
of  dogs.  The  soand  passes  through  the  water  till  it 
reaches  the  ears.  In  our  former  works  we  have 
given  a  full  account  of  many  curious  matters  con* 
nected  with  divers,  pearl-fishing,  the  pearls,  and  the 
animals  that  produce  them;  also  of  the  descriptions, 
marks,  prices,  size,  and  weight  of  pearls. 

This  sea  begins  from  el-Basrah  and  el-Obollah, 
and  extends  along  el-Bahrain  from  the  sea-marks 
of  el-Basrah.  Then  comes  the  sea  of  Ladiwa  (of 
the  Lacadives)  ^^^^^  C^^j^j^^'  OQ  ^^is  sea 
Saflird  l^,  Siibarab  i^U^,  Tdnah  iils,  Smddb(ir 
jyi\Mm,  Kanbdyat  SjUxT,  and  other  places  of  India 
and  es-Sind,  are  situated.  Then  comes  the  sea  of 
Horkand  ouT^  ^^ ;  then  the  sea  of  Kil&h  jr^  ^, 
which  is  also  spelt  Kolah  OS,  and  of  the  islands ; 
then  the  sea  of  Kardebinj  gv^y  ^  Cgijy^^  j^^  5 
then  the  sea  of  es-Sinf  cJLuiall,  from  which  the 
Sinff  aloes  has  its  namej  for  it  comes  from  thence; 
then  the  sea  of  China^  which  is  the  sea  of  Saih6  yg^ 
(^^jag<M9  OTjafxJ) ;  and  there  is  no  sea  beyond  it. 

We  have  said  that  the  Persian  Gulf  begins  from 
the  sea-marks  of  el-Basrah,  and  a  place  called  eU 
Kankeld   itoJil  (^J^<  or  ,^0-     There  are 
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marks  of  wood  erected  in  the  sea,  to  insure  the 
navigation  to  'Omin,  which  is  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  farsangs.  On  the  coast  of  this  sea  are 
Firis  and  eUBahraln.  From  'Omto*  the  capital  of 
which  is  Soh&r*,  which  the  Persians  call  Maztin 

i:j^y^  CciAV^)'  to  el-Maskat  taSJlt^  which  is  a 
village  where  the  sailors  take  in  water  from  the 
fresh-water  wells  which  are  there,  are  fifty  farsangs. 
From  Maskat  to  the  promontory  of  el-Jomjomah 
are  also  fifty  farsangs.  This  is  the  limit  of  the  sea 
of  Faris,  the  whole  length  of  which  is  four  hundred 
farsangs.  This  is  the  division  recognized  by 
sailors. 

The  promontory  of  el-Jomjomah  S*:^^^*)  u»l) 
is  a  mountain,  which  stands  in  connection  with  (the 
deserts  of)  esh-Shihr^^as&Jt  and  eU  Ahk&f,  in  Yemen. 
No  one  knows  to  what  distance  the  sand  extends 
uhder  the  water:  but  it  is  most  copious  under  the 
promontory  of  el-Jomjomah.  Inhere  are,  as  we 
have  said,  mountains  in  the  sea,  under  water,  like 
those  on  the  land;  and  they  are  called  in  the 
Mediterranean  sofdlah  SlUUt.  Such  a  sofi&lah  is  in 
a  place  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  coast  of 
Salukiyat  US>L«f  in  the  Byzantine  empire:  it 
extends  under  water  nearly  as  far  as  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  shipwrecks  in  the 

*  The  MS.  bean  hewJiaAm  m  in  page  362,  nymi. 
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Mediterranean  happen  there.  The  sdlors  have^  m 
every  sea,  peculiar  expressions  by  which  they  un<- 
derstand  each  other. 

From  the  promontory  of  el-Jomjomah,  the  ves* 
sels  enter,  from  the  sea  of  Fluris,  into  the  second 
sea,  which  has  the  name  Ladiwd  ^^V.  Its  depth 
is  unfathomable,  its  extent  cannot  be  measured, 
and  the  mass  of  water  is  beyond  calculation.  Many 
sailors  believe  that  no  description  can  comprehend 
all  its  parts,  it  being  of  an  almost  endless  extent, 
as  we  have  already  stated.  The  vessels  cross  it  in 
two  or  three  months,  or  in  one  month,  as  they  have 
the  wind*  On  the  side  of  this  sea  extend  the  sea 
and  country  of  the  Zanj. 

This  sea  has  not  much  ambergris;  for  it  is 
mostly  thrown  on  to  the  coast  of  the  Zanj,  and  of 
esh-Shihr^  in  Arabia. 

The  inhabitants  of  esh-Shihr  are  of  the  tribe  of 
Kodhd'ah  Ben  M^ik  Ben  Himyar  JJU  ^^  «U5 
jfs^  Ci^>  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  Arabic  tribes.  The  inha* 
bitants  of  Arabic  origin  in  this  country,  which  is 
also  known  under  the  name  of  el-Mahrah  S^i 
are  called  the  people  of  hair  and  body  jy^&lt  iJ^S 
^MM^t^.  Their  language  differs  from  pure  Arabic : 
the  difference  consists  in  using  shin  instead  of  Kdf 
U^\  i  for  instance,  t^dJL?^  ^  ClJLi  U^i  tP  3> 
utfci  tf  iJUl  ^  ^y^  ig^S  ynsT  ^1  which  is  the  same  as 
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*Sj^  ^MJt  ^*  The  same  is  the  case  in  other 
phrases.  They  are  a  poor  and  needy  people: 
they  have  a  sort  of  cauiel  called  Mahri  camel  ^fi 
hj^\ :  it  goes  as  fast  as  the  Bejdwf  camel  c^^a^t 
ij^\aei\,  or  even  faster,  as  some  think.  On  these 
they  ride  along  their  coast ;  and  when  the  camel . 
comes  to  amhergris,  which  has  heen  thrown  out  by 
the  sea,  it  kneels  down;  for  it  is  trained  and 
taught  to  do  so :  thus  the  rider  can  pick  it  up. 
Tlie  ambergris,  which  is  found  on  this  coast,  and 
on  the  islands  and  coast  of  ez-Zanj,  is  the  best :  it 
is  rounds  of  a  blue  colour,  and  is  of  the  size  of  an 
ostrich's  egg,  or  smaller.  There  is  a  sort  of  amber- 
gris which  is  brought  on  shore  by  a  fish,  called 
whale  ^>^5tt,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  When  the 
sea  is  stormy,  pieces  of  ambergris  are  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  big  as  mountains,  or 
smaller,  as  we  have  described.  This  fish  devours 
the  ambergris,  which  causes  its  death;  and  it  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  people  of  ez- 
Zanj,  or  others,  observe  the  whale,  they  throw 
hooks  and  ropes  on  it  from  their  boats,  open  its 
belly,  and  take  the  ambergris.  The  ambergris 
found  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  has  a  foetid  smell,  and 
is  known  to  the  perfumers  of  el-lrdk  and  Fdris 


*  **  How  dost  thou  mean  what  thou  hast  said  tome?  I  have  told 
thcc  to  put  what  I  have  with  me  to  what  thou  hast  with  thee.** 
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under  the  name  of  el-inandi)aU;  but  thatwhichis 
found  in  the  back  of  the  fish  is  delicious  and  exqui- 
site.  Its.  quality  depends  on  the  length  of  the 
time  which  it  has  been  in  the  entrails  of  the  fish. 

Between  the  third  sea,  which  is  the  sea  of 
Horkand*,  and  the  second,  which  is  the  sea  Lddiwi, 
are  many  islands ;  and  they  form  the  division 
between  these  two  seas.  Some  say  there  are  about 
two  thousand,  but,  in  fact,  there  are  no  more  than 
one  thousand  and  nine  hundred,  every  of  one  which  is 
cultivated.  All  these  islands  are  ruled  by  a  woman, 
for  it  is  an  ancient  habit  with  them  not  to  have  a 
man  as  sovereign. 

These  islands  yield  much  ambergris,  which  is 
thrown  on  shore  by  the  sea.  It  is  sometimes  the 
size  of  the  largest  rocks.  I  have  learned  from 
several  sailors  of  Siraf  and  'Om&n,  when  I  visited 
those  two  towns,  and  from  others  who  used  to  sail 
to  these  islands,  that  the  ambergris  grows  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  is  of  various  kinds,  as  there 
are  various  sorts  of  Agalloche  ^ :  it  is  white,  black, 
spongy,  and  the  like,  and,  when  the  sea  is  strong, 
it  throws  up  rocks  and  stones,  and  with  them 
ambergris. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are   united 


*  Compm  Renaudot'a  Ancient  Accounts  of  China,  from  page 
1  to  page  8. 
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under  mie  government ;  they  are  very  numeronsi 
and  have  immense  armies.  The  distance  from 
one  island  to  another  is  one  mile^  or  one,  two, 
or  three  farsangs.  Their  pahn  tree  is  the  oocoa^ 
nut  palm  ^jc^^Ultji^^  but  they  have  no  date  pahns. 
Persons  who  understand  the  generation  (physiology) 
of  animalSi  and  the  vegetation  of  plants,  believe 
that  the  cocoa-nut  tree  is  originally  the  same  as  the 
wild  palm  tree,  which  yields  the  fruit  called  mokl 
jJElt  ^'f  but  that  the  soil  of  India  impressed  its  own 
character  on  it,  when  it  was  transplanted,  and  that 
it  phanged  it  into  the  cocoa-nut  palm.  We  entered 
in  our  work  called  v.-^laS3t  C1»1{Ua9  ^*  axioms  of 
experience,''  upon  the  influence  which  the  climate 
and  air  of  every  part  of  the  globe  exercise  on  the 
nature  of  men  and  animals,  and  vegetation.  Thus, 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  climate 
that  the  Turks  have  peculiar  features,  and  small 
eyes ;  and  even  their  camels  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
climate :  their  legs  are  short,  their  neck  thick,  and 
their  hair  white.  The  country  of  Ydjuj  and  Mdjiij 
(Gog  and  Magog)  partakes  of  the  same  character. 
There  could  be  brought  forward  many  other  ex^ 
amples,  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  persons 
who  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  races  that  inhabit 
the  east  and  west,  as  we  have  described. 

No  other  island  of  the  sea  can  boast  of  such 
skilful  artisans  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  group. 
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in  all  arts  and  trades*  as  in  making  cloth,  instru^ 
ments,  and  so  forth. 

The  treasures  of  this  country  consist  of  shells, 
(concha  veneris)  ^t^y  These  shells  form  the  habi- 
tation of  certain  animals;  and,  when  there  is  no 
money  in  the  public  treasury,  the  inhabitants  receive 
orders  to  cut  branches  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  to 
throw  them  on  the  water,  with  the  leaves.  These 
animals  fasten  on  the  branches^  and  at*e  thus 
gathered;  then  they  are  spread  upon  the  sand 
on  the  beach,  and,  as  the  animal  perishes  in  the  sun, 
the  shell  remains  empty.  So  they  fill  the  public 
treasury.  These  islands  have,  together,  the  name 
of  ez-Zanjdt  oLfXj*  )t*,  and  they  export  the  great- 
est  quantity  of  cocoa-nuts  ^i^J^\  y^^  tt^j^^'  "^^ 
most  important  of  these  islands  is  Serendib  i—Kj^^iym 
(Ceylon).  At  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  farsangs 
from  Serendib  is  another  archipelago,  called  er- 
Ramin  {^\J^i  these  islands  are  cultivated,  have 
many  gold  mines,  and  are  governed  by  kings.  In 
the  same  sea  is  Fansiir  jy^iSy  whence  the  Fansuri 
camphor  has  its  name.  In  years  in  which  hurricanes, 
storms,  inundations,  and  earthquakes  are  frequent, 
camphor  is  most  abundant,  and  when  these  cala- 
mities are  of  less  frequency,  camphor  is  scarce. 

En-Nowa!ri(MS.  of  Leyden,  p.  26,)  writes,  after  Ben  el-Jahit, 
CL»L:CuJt  er*Rlthhut. 
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In  almost  all  the  islands  which  we  have  named 
they  eat  cocoa-nuts:  from  these  islands;  bokkam  (a 
dye  similar  to  our  Brazil  wood)  ^1  and  ruscus* 
^]jy^S  are  exported;  they  have  also  gold  and 
elephants.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  cannibals. 
This  archipelago  stands  in  connection  with  the 
islands  of  el- Jebfilus  u»>)U4-U>  which  have  apopu* 
lation  of  a  very  singular  appearance.  They  bring 
in  boats  ambergris,  betel,  and  other  articles,  to 
the  vessels  which  pass  them,  to  exchange  these 
articles  for  iron  and  some  clothes.  They  do  not 
employ  money.  Next  to  them  are  islands  called 
Andamdn  ^UUx!t  (j|UuJl)>  which  are  inhabited  by 
Negroes  of  strange  appearance  and  look.  Their 
hair  is  woolly,  and  each  of  their  feet  is  larger  than 


*  The  Halsrfin  is  identified  with  the  ^jmJ  in  the  MS. 
1075,  anc.JontU  of  the  lloyal  Library  at  Paris,  and  Lan^na 
informs  us,  in  his  excellent  notes  to  his  Spanish  Translation  of 
Dioscorides  (Valencia,  1695,  p.  100),  that  it  is  the  rusctts;  but 
he,  as  well  as  Banqueri  (Libro  dt  Agrieultura)^  leave  it  uncertab 
what  species  of  ruscus.  In  the  said  MS.  of  P^s,  the  Halsr^n 
is  thus  described:  *'  It  is  imported  to  us  from  China;  it  has  the 
form  of  ropes  a  finger  thick,  which  are  used  for  various  domestic 
purposes.  They  are  particularly  useful  for  hanging  cloth  on  them» 
for  they  do  not  make  marks.  Some  say  they  are  the  branches  of 
some  shrub;  others  believe  that  they  are  roots.'*  En-Nowairf 
informs  us,  that  the  sceptre  of  the  khalif  was  of  this  wood. 

t  En-NowaiH  writes,  ^^UU  and  ^^iSgLt  LtngiUiss 
and  in  the  MS.  of  the  British  Museum  No.  7496,  their  name  it 
written  ^^^kgfJ. 
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one  cubit.  They  have  no  vessels,  and/  if  a  ship* 
wrecked  sailor  is  thrown  on  theur  shore,  they  devour 
him.  They  do  the  same  with  the  crew  of  vessels  if 
they  land  there. 

I  have  been  told  by  many  sailors,  that  they  have 
sometimes  seen  a  small  strip  of  white  cloud  over  this 
sea,  from  which  a  long  white  tongue  comes  forth 
stretching  down  to  the  sea;  and,  when  it  reaches  the 
water,  the  sea  rises  towards  it  in  a  terrible  hurricane, 
which  destroys  everything  that  may  come  within  its 
reach,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  heavy  shower. 

The  fourth  sea  is  that  of  Kilah  B£r  ^U^ 
as  we  have  said.  It  has  also  the  name  of  the  Sea 
of  Kolah  i}^  jj^,  (^^)*  ^^  water  in  this  sea  is 
shallow;  the  shallower  a  sea  is,  the  more  frequent 
are  accidents,  and  the  greater  is  the  danger.  In 
this  sea  are  many  islands  and  sedadi  ^a\j^  {^Jj^ 
sing.  ^^).  This  word  is  a  plural  of  sadi  ^j^;  so 
the  sailors  call  a  land  between  two  straits,  if  they 
have  to  pass  it.  Several  islands  and  mountains  of 
this  sea  are  worth  notice;  but  our  object  is  to  give 
general  ideas,  and  not  to  enter  into  details. 

The  fifth  sea,  which  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Kerda**  ^:>y,  is  equally  shallow,  and  full  of  moun* 
tains  and  islands,  from  which  the  camphor  and  the 
essential  oil  of  camphor  ^yjfl  ^u  are  procured. 
Camphor  has  little  essential  oil^  but  much  vehicle, 
from  which  it  can  hardly  be  extracted. 

*  Page  346  tuprat  this  sea  has  the  name  of  Kardebin  j. 
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These  islands  are  inhabited  by  Tariaas  nations^ 
One  race  is  called  el-Maht  cu-osv^n  (c,^^0;  they 
have  crisp  hair  and  strange  features.  Thtj  come 
in  boats  to  the  vessels  which  pass  by,  and  throw  a 
sort  of  poisoned  arrow.  Beyond  these  people,  iuid 
between  the  country  of  Kolah,  are  mines  of  white 
lead  (tin),  and  mountains  rich  in  silver,  which  con*' 
tain  also  gold  and  lead;  but  it  cannot  be  separated. 

Next  follows  the  sea  of  es-Sinf  c^tS^aH  ^, 
according  to  the  division  which  we  have  just  made. 
In  this  sea  are  the  dominions  of  the  Mahar&j,  the 
king  of  the  islands.  The  population  and  number  of 
the  troops  of  his  kingdom  cannot  be  counted ;  and 
the  islands  under  his  sceptre  are  so  numerous,  that 
the  most  fast  sailing  vessel  is  not  able  to  go  round 
them  in  two  years.  This  king  is  in  possession  of 
several  kinds  of  spices  xi^ljt  and  perfumes ;  and  no 
kingdom  has  more  natural  resources,  nor  more 
articles  for  exportation,  than  this.  Among  these 
are  camphor,  aloes,  gillyflowers,  sandal-wood,  betel- 
nuts,  mace,  cardamoms,  cubebs,  and  the  like.  The 
limits  of  this  sea,  which  extends  from  these  islands 
towards  the  sea  of  Cliina,  are  not  known,  and  its 
extent  is  unexplored. 

In  some  parts  of  this  island  are  high  mountains, ' 
with  a  dense  population,  who  have  slit  ears,  and  a 
white  complexion.  Their  faces  look  like  a  piece  of 
a  hammered  shield ;  they  wear  their  hair  long,  as 
we  (the  Mohammedans)  wear  our  beards.  From 
these  mountains  issues  fire,  by  day  and  night.    By 
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day  it  bas  a  dark  appearance,  and  at  night  it 
shines  red«  It  rises  to  such  a  height,  that  it  reaches 
the  regions  of  the  heaven  (i.e.  it  ascends  above  the 
atmosphere).  The  explosion  is  accompanied  with 
a  noise  like  the  loudest  thunder.  Sometimes  a 
strange  sound  proceeds  from  these  volcanos,  which 
is  indicative  that  their  king  will  die;  and,  if  the 
sound  is  lower,  it  foretells  the  death  of  one  of  their 
chiefs.  They  know  the  meaning  of  these  sounds, 
by  long  habit  and  experience.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  chimneys  (craters)  of  the  earth.  At  no  great 
distance  is  another  island,  from  which,  constantly, 
the  sound  of  drums,  lutes,  fifes,  and  other  musical 
instruments,  and  the  noise  of  dancing,  and  various 
amusements,  are  heard.  Sailors,  who  have  passed 
tliis  place,  believe  that  the  Dajjdl  (Antichrist) 
occupies  this  island. 

To  the  dominions  of  the  Mahar&j  belongs  Sarfrah 
ij^j^f  the  extent  of  which  is  estimated  at  four 
hundred  farsangs.  The  whole  island  is  well  culti- 
vated. He  is  also  in  possession  of  the  island  of 
ez-Zdnij,  er-Ramnf  ifUtpt,  and  many  other  islands 
which  are  not  known  to  us.  The  Mahardj  is  the 
lord  of  the  sixth  sea,  which  is  the  sea  of  es-Sinf 

The  seventh  sea  is  the  sea  of  China  (^ft«a)t  js^j 
which  is  also  called  the  sea  of  Saihti*  y^^m  ^i 


*  One  MS.  readi  yfimj  and  another  ^sgxJm* 
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this  18  a  stormy  and  dangerous  sea;  and  tjiere  is  a 
great  deal  of  v^t;  this  word  means  a  great  raging 

m 

on  the  sea  ygi\  ^  ^Ult  iJJUt  v'iedt  jtf^^%  and 
is  one  of  the  maritime  terms  which  are  common 
among  the  sailors  of  every  sea.  In  this  sea  are 
many  mountains,  between  which  the  vessels  must 


When  a  great  storm  comes  on,  black  figures 
rise  from  the  water,  about  four  or  five  spans  long, 
and  they  look  like  little  Abyssinians.  They  mount 
on  the  vessels;  but,  however  numerous  they  may 
be,  they  do  no  harm.  When  sailors  observe  them, 
they  are  sure  that  a  storm  is  near ;  for  their  ap- 
pearance is  a  certain  sign  of  a  gale.  They  prepare 
themselves  for  the  storm,  which  will  either  be  their 
ruin,  or  they  will  be  saved  from  it.  Those  who  are 
to  be  saved  frequently  observe  something  like  a 
luminous  bird  at  the  top  of  the  mast  jSjJt.  The 
sailors  of  the  sea  of  China,  and  of  the  whole  Abys- 
sinian sea,  call  the  mast  3^jJI  (^>«x)Oi  ^^^  the 
sailors  of  the  Mediterranean  call  it  ^jUiIt.  This 
appearance  on  the  top  of  the  mast  is  of  such 
brightness  that  the  eye  cannot  behold  it,  nor  can 
they  make  out  what  it  is.  The  moment  it  appears 
the  sea  becomes  quiet,  the  gale  lulls,  and  the 
waves  subside.  Ilien  this  brightness  vanishes, 
and  no  one  can  perceive  how  it  comes,  or  how 
it  disappears.  It  is  the  sign  of  safety,  and  the 
assurance  that  they  have  escaped.    What  we  have 
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related  if  oonfinned  by  the  sailors  and  merdtants 
of  el-Basrah,  ^Omdiit  Sir6f»  and  others,  who  hare 
navigated  this  sea;  and,  however  marvellous  it 
sounds,  it  may  be  true  that  God  sends  such  a 
sign ;  for  his  servants  are  saved,  through  his 
power,  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  guided  in 
their  voyage. 

In  this  sea  is  a  sort  of  crab,  of  the  length  of 
one  cubit,  or  a  span,  more  or  less:  if  it  comes  forth 
from  the  sea  in  rapid  motion,  and  goes  on  shore,  it 
loses  the  qualities  of  an  animal,  and  is  petrified. 
This  stone  forms  an  ingredient  in  the  coUyria,  and, 
generally,  in  medicines  for  the  eye.  It  is,  therefore, 
well  known.  There  are  wonderful  accounts  reported 
respecting  the  sea  of  China,  and  those  which  are  in 
connection  with  it.  We  refer  the  reader  to  our 
books  on  these  subjects,  which  we  have  frequently 
had  occasion  to  bring  under  his  notice. 

Beyond  the  coast  of  China  is  no  other  kingdom 
known  or  described,  excepting  the  country  of  es- 

Sabal  jlllt  (es-Sild?),  and  the  islands  which 
belong  to  it.  No  one  from  eU'Irak,  or  any  other 
place  of  the  West,  frequents  this  country.  The 
air  of  this  country  is  wholesome,  the  water 
good,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  precious  stones  are 
brilliant  and  genuine:  hence,  the  country  is  rich; 
and  it  seldom  happens  that  any  of  the  inhabitants 
leave  their  native  soil.  They  are  allies  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  kings  of  both  countries  constantly 
exchange  presents. 
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Soma  tay  they  are  desbendants  of  * Ab6r,  who 
settled  thdre  in  the  same  way  as  the  Chmese  took 
possession  of  their  country. 

In  China  are  many  rivers,  which  may  be  com* 
pared  with  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  They  come 
from  the  country  of  the  Turks,  et-Tubbet»  and  of  the 
Soghd  oJuiiS.  The  Soghd  live  between  Bokh&rd  and 
Samarkand.  In  their  country  is  the  mountain  en- 
N(ishddir*  jSl&yit  (the  mountain  of  sal-ammoniac), 
from  which  fire  rises  in  summer  at  night,  which  may 
be  seen  at  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  farsangs; 
and  by  day  smoke  issues,  which  is  so  dense  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  penetrate  through  it. 
This  mountain  yields  sal-ammoniac  j^L&y.  Tra- 
vellers in  summer  take  their  road  from  Khor&san  to 
China  by  this  mountain;  for  there  is  a  valley 
through  it,  which  is  forty  or  fifty  miles  long.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  wait  some  men  who  ofier 
themselves  to  carry  the  baggage,  if  they  are  well 
paid.  They  use  sticks  to  drive  the  passengers  on 
their  journey;  for  any  stoppage  or  rest  would  be 
fatal  to  the  traveller,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation 
which  the  ammoniacal  vapours  of  this  valley  pro- 
duce on  the  brain,  and  on  account  of  the  heat.  The 
way  becomes  more  and  more  narrow  till  the  travellers 


*  This  volcano  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Europe  by 
Klaproth,  Abel  Remusat,  and  Humboldt 
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come  to  the  end  of  their  perilous  passage.  Here 
are  pits  with  water,  in  which  thej  throw  themselves, 
to  obtain  relief  from  the  depressing  influence  of  the 
vapours  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  of  the  heat  of  the  air. 
No  animal  passes  through  the  valley  in  summer,  nor 
anybody  who  is  excited  by  fanaticism*.  Hie  sal 
ammoniac  throws  out  flames  in  summer*  In  winter 
much  snow  and  rain  fall,  which  extinguish  the 
heat  and  flames:  at  that  time  men  and  animals  can 
pass  it  without  inconvenience.  When  travellers 
arrive  in  the  Chinese  territories^  they  are  beaten  as 
in  passing  (to  counteract  the  congestion  of  blood  in 
the  brain).  The  distance  from  Khorasan  to  China, 
through  the  pass  just  mentioned,  is  about  forty  days' 
journey;  partly  through  steppes,  solitudes,  and 
deserts.  The  other  road,  which  is  used  for  animals, 
is  about  four  months'  journey ;  but  on  that  the  tra- 
veller enjoys  the  protection  of  several  Turkish  tribes. 
£  have  seen  a  very  intelligent  and  agreeable  man 


♦.  V^  ^^  fi'^  tf*>J>"  Jfi  X.^  5f^:  literally,*' No 
caller  (or  one  who  makes  proselytes,)  nor  one  who  answers,  (or 
a  proselyte,)  passes  this  valley."  I  doubt  whether  the  meaning 
which  I  have  given  to  this  passage  in  the  text  is  correct ;  but  I  do 
not  know  the  true  sense.  Perhaps  the  author  means  to  say  one 
must  not  speak;  but  why  should  he  use  such  an  artificial  ezpres- 
non?  Moreover,  if  he  meant  to  circumscribe  the  word  speak,  by 
saying  the  traveller  must  neither  ask  nor  answer,  he  would  have 
used  y^la^  and  not  ^b. 
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It  Balkh,  who  had  made  the  journey  to  Chinat 
several  times;  but  he  had  never  been  at  sea.  I  have 
seen  many  other  persons  who  went  from  Uie  country 
of  the  Soghd,  through  the  mountains  of  en-N<ishfidir, 
to  et-Tubbet  and  China.  KhorMn  is  contiguous 
to  India,  and  es-Sind,  in  the  direction  of  el- 
Mansdrah  and  el-Mdlt&n.  The  same  caravan 
goes  from  es-Sind  to  KhorisiU)  and  the  caravans  of 
India  go  in  the  same  manner  into  this  country,  as 
far  as  Zdbolist&n  ^UuJLt),  which  has  the  name  of 
Fairfiz  Ibn  Ka»k  JiS  ^^\  j^jJ.  This  is  an  ex- 
tensive  country:  it  has  many  astonishingly  strong 
castles,  and  is  densely  inhabited  by  nations  of 
different  tongues.  Historians  do  not  agree  respect* 
ing  their  origin.  Some  trace  their  descent  from 
Y&feth  Ben  N(ih,  and  others  connect  them  with  the 
first  Persians,  giving  a  long  genealogy. 

The  country  of  et-Tubbet  (Tibet)  is  separated 
and  distinct  from  China.  The  rulers  of  et-Tubbet 
are  the  Himyarites,  who  were  led  there  by  one  of 
the  Tobba's,  as  we  shall  relate  in  the  history  of 
Yemen,  to  which  we  shall  devote  some  of  the 
following  pages  of  this  book ;  and  it  is  to  be  found 
in  our  AkhbAr  ez-zemUn.  The  population  of  eU 
Tubbet  consists  partly  of  nomades,  and  partly  of  • 
settled  inhabitants.  The  wandering  Tibetans  are 
of  Turkish  origin,  and  so  numerous  that  they 
cannot  be  counted.  They  yield  to  no  nomadic  nation 
of  the  Turks,  and  are  respected  by  other  Turkish 
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hordes;  for  in  ancient  times  the  king  (khflcin) 
was  of  their  horde ;  and  it  is  generally  believed, 
among  all  Turks,  that  they  will  again  obtain  the 
royal  power. 

The  country  of  et-Tubbet  has  some  peculiarities 
in  its  air,  water^  soil,  pliedns,  and  mountains,  which 
deserve  notice.  There,  man  lives  gay  and  full  of 
cheerfulness,  which  is  neither  interrupted  by  sor- 
rows, nor  cares,  nor  by  reflection.  The  varieties 
of  fruits,  flowers,  meadows,  and  rivers,  of  this 
country,  are  innumerable.  The  nature  of  this 
country  predisposes  men  and  animals  to  be  light- 
hearted  and  cheerful;  you  will  not  even  see  old 
men  or  old  women  dull ;  but  old  and  young  are 
equally  gay.  This  cheerfulness,  joviality,  and  gaiety, 
lead  them  to  indulge  in  music  and  dancing;  and 
it  goes  so  far,  that  the  relations  of  persons  who  die 
do  not  feel  such  deep  sorrow  as  other  people  feel 
at  the  loss  of  a  beloved  individual,  or  in  the  absence 
of  one  to  whom  they  are  attached ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this  levity,  they  are  affectionate  to  each 
other. 

This  country  has  the  name  of  Thobbet  after 
those  Himyarites  who  had  settled  C14a$  (thobbit) 
there.  This  is  expressed  in  the  poem  of  Di  'bil 
Ben  'All  el-Khoz4'i  ^^|>^(  ^  (^jj  3^^,  in  which 
he  lowers  the  Komait  Cu^t,  boasting  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Kahtan  tribes  above  the  KizkvjSy  tribes. 
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^*  They  hinre  put  an  inscription  on  the  gate  of 
Merw  and  on  the  gate  of  China.  Both  these  are 
our  inscriptions.  They  have  named  Samarkand 
after  (their  king)  Shamir,  and  they  have  colonized 
et-Tubhet" 

We  shall  relate,  in  the  chapter  on  the  history  of 
the  kings  of  Yemen,  the  principal  events  in  the 
history  of  the  kings  of  et-Tubbet,  and  of  those  who 
made  (military)  excursions.  £t-Tubbet  borders  on 
one  side  on  China,  and  on  the  other  side  on  India, 
Khorisdn,  and  the  Turkish  steppes.  It  comprises 
extensive  cultivated  lands  and  many  towns,  some 
of  which  are  fortified.  In  ancicDt  times,  they  gave 
to  their  kings  the  title  Tobba',  in  imitation  of  the 
title  of  the  king  of  Yemen.  But,  as  time  changes 
every  thing,  the  Himyaritic  language  was  lost 
amongst  them,  and  exchanged  for  a  language  which 
is  similar  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
and  nations;  and  they  called  their  king  Kh&k&n 

'File  Tubbetan  and  Chinese  musk  comes  from 
contiguous  countries,  in  which  the  musk  deer  Ixli 
jCJLI  lives;  and  the  superiority  of  the  Tubbetan 
musk  over  the  Chinese  musk  depends  on  two  causes: 
the  musk  deer  of  et-Tubbet  lives  upon  spikenard 
and  all  sorts  of  aromatic  herbs,  whilst  the  Chinese 
musk  deer  has  none  of  those  odoriferous  plants; 
further,  the  Tubbetans  leave  the  musk  in  the  blad-^ 
der,as  it  is  in  its  natural  state,  and  the  Chinese  take  it 
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"out  from  the  bladder,  and  adulterate  it  with  blood 
and  other  sophistications.  Besides,  the  Chinese 
musk  is  imported  to  us  by  sea^  and  is  thus  exposed 
to  moisture  and  different  air.  When  the  Chinese 
have  spoiled  their  musk  by  adulteration,  they  put  it 
into  pots  and  bottles,  which  they  carefully  close,  and, 
in  this  state,  it  is  imported  into  the  Moslim  territory 
by  the  seaports  of  'Omdn,  F&ris,  el-Ir&k,  and  other 
large  towns*. 

The  musk  which  the  zebif  yields,  immediately 
after  it  has  come  to  maturity,  is  the  best  and  most 
exquisite,  such  as  the  musk  of  et-Tubbet  is.  There 
is  no  difference  between  the  musk  gazelles  JLM  ^^yi 
and  the  common  gazelles  ^V^,  as  to  form,  appear- 
ance, colour,  or  horns ;  the  sole  difference  that 
exists  is,  that  they  have  canine  teeth,  resembling 
the  projecting  teeth  of  the  elephant.  The  musk 
deer  has  two  such  teeth  projecting  from  the  jaw, 
which  are  very  strong,  white,  and  straight^  and  about 


*  £n-Nowairi  given  some  precious  details  respecting  the  trade 
of  perfiimes,  which  was  the  most  considerahle  branch  of  foreign 
eommeroe  under  the  Abbisides.  He  confirms  the  statement  of 
our  author,  saying  that  the  musk  of  et-Tubbet  and  of  China  are 
originally  of  the  same  quality ;  but  that  the  Tubbetan  musk  is 
imported  by  land  ^^Islt  ^JLft  through  Khordsan,  and  presenres 
its  fragrancy;  whilst  the  Chinese  musk,  although  it  comes  origin- 
ally from  Tubbet,  is  brought  from  Canton  (Khinikd)  by  sea,  and 
loses  its  strength. 

f  Compare  Ancient  Accounts  of  India  and  China,  p.  71. 
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one  span  long,  more  or  less.  The  Chinese!  and  Tab- 
betans  set  nooses,  nets,  and  traps,  to  catch  the 
musk  deer;  sometimes  they  shoot  them  with  arrows. 
They  pull  them  down  and  cut  out  the  musk  bladder. 
The  blood  in  the  navel  has  a  foetid  smell,  and,  as 
long  as  it  is  fresh,  it  has  not  only  no  fragrance,  but . 
it  is  very  offensive.  After  it  has  been  kept  for  some 
time,  it  loses  that  offensive  smell,  and  it  becomes, 
under  the  influence  of  air,  musk.  It  undergoes 
exactly  the  same  process  as  fruits,  if  they  have  been 
taken  from  the  tree  before  they  have  their  flavour. 
The  best  musk  is  that  which  is  found  in  the  navel 
of  the  animal,  and  matured  in  the  bladder  till  it  has 
its  fragrancy.  The  blood  is  accumulated  in  the 
navel  of  the  animal,  and,  when  its  particles  have 
undergone  a  change  there,  it  receives  an  agreeable- 
smell.  The  animal,  feeling  some  inconvenience, 
rubs  its  navel  on  rocks  and  stones  which  are 
warmed  by  the  sun,  for  this  excites  a  pleasing 
sensation.  By  this  means  (this  changed  blood)  is 
discharged,  and  adheres  to  the  stones.  The  sen-: 
sation  may  be  compared  to  the  relief  felt  if  a 
tumour  or  boil,  in  which  much  matter  has  been- 
collected,  is  discharged.  When  the  musk  bladder 
[S^UIt  which  is  the  Persian  word  for  navel]*  is 

♦  ^j;  ^J  1i^3  i^J  J:^jifJJ^  X4.U.  •lliewordU 
written  jjU  in  Persian,  and  does  not  mean  ''  naveV  generaUy, 
but,  as  in  Arabic,  especially,  **  the  navel  bag  of  a  musk  goat.** 
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emptied  of  its  contents,  it  cicatrizes^  and  the  blood 
accumulates  there  a  second  time*  as  in  the  first 
instance. .  The  Tubbetans  go  out  to  the  rocks 
and  mountains,  and  there  they  find  the  blood  con- 
gealed  on  the  stones,  which  has  been  matured  by 
nature  in  the  animal,  and  dried  by  the  sun,  after  it 
has  been  exposed  to  its  influence.  This  is  the 
most  exquisite  musk,  and  is,  in  gathering,  put  into 
the  musk  bladders  which  have  been  taken  from 
hunted  deer,  and  brought  for  the  purpose  to  the 
spot  where  the  musk  is  gathered.  This  is  the  musk 
used  by  the  Tubbetan  princes,  and  which  they  send 
as  presents  to  each  other;  but  it  is  seldom  exported 
from  their  country.  There  are  many  towns  in  et- 
Tubbet,  and  the  musk  is  called  after  the  town  or 
district  from  whence  it  comes. 

The  kings  of  China,  of  the  Turks,  of  India,  of 
the  Zanj,  and  all  other  kings  of  the  earth,  looked  up 
to  the  king  of  the  climate  (kishwar)  of  Bdbel 
with  great  respect;  for  he  is  the  first  king  on  earth, 
and  occupies  the  same  position  with  respect  to 
others  as  the  moon*  with  respect  to  the  stars.  For 
his  country  is  the  noblest  and  most  populous:  he  is 
the  richest  of  all  sovereigns;  he  is  most  favoured  by 
nature ;  and  he  has  a  powerful  and  firm  government. 
This  was  the  case  in  ancient  times ;  but  now,  [in 


*  One  copy  reads,  in  the  margin,  as  a  correrstion, ''  the  sun.'* 
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832  A.H.J  this  de8cripti(m  does  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  tovereign  of  this  country.  The  ancient  kings  of 
B4bel  had  the  title  of  Shihin  Shdh  iU^Ulft»  which 
means  the  King  of  Kings*  He  has  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  heart  in 
the  body,  and  the  buckle  in  a  necklace.  Next  ranks  . 
the  king  of  India,  who  is  the  king  of  wisdom  and 
of  elephants;  for  it  was  acknowledged  amongst  the 
Khosraws  that  wisdom  comes  from  India.  After 
the  king  of  India  ranks  the  king  of  China,  who  is 
the  king  of  wise  government,  good  institutions,  and 
perfection  in  arts.  No  king  on  earth  pays  more 
attention  to  internal  government  than  the  king  of 
Chinai  nor  keeps  any  other  the  citizens,  soldiers,  and 
persons  in  office,  better  under  control.  His  people 
are  brave,  strong,  and  powerful.  He  is  able  to  defend 
his  country  with  well  equipped  armies.  His  troops 
receive  pay,  as  it  was  the  case  under  the  kings  of 
Bdbel.  The  first  rank  after  the  king  of  China  is 
claimed  by  the  king  of  the  Turks;  who  resides  in 
thecity  of  Kofrist&n*  (^^^^  and  rules  over  the 
Turkish  nation  called  Taghizghiz.  He  is  called  the 
king  of  lions  (tigers)  and  of  horses ;  for  there  is  no 
nation  on  earth  braver,  nor  more  lion  (tiger)-like  in 
shedding  blood,  than  his  subjects;  nor  has  any 
country  greater  abundance  of  horses  than  this.    His 


*  One  copy  reads  Kdsh&n  ^U*^* . 
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country  is  between  China  and  the  steppes  of  Kho- 
r£8dn.  Hie  title  of  this  monarch  is  Irkh&n  i^U^U 
(the  Kh&n  of  Men).  The  Turks  have  several  kings, 
who  rule  over  different  hordes,  and  are  not  under 
submission  to  the  irkh£n;  but  there  is  no  other 
Turkish  king  who  excels  him.  The  Byzantine  king, 
who  follows  next,  is  named  the  King  of  Men;  for 
there  are  no  men  on  earth  better  formed  than  his 
subjects.  This  gradation  was  recognized  in  ancient 
times;  but  subsequently  the  kings  of  the  earth 
have  become  more  equal  in  their  positions.  A 
man  who  takes  a  very  correct  view  of  the  history  of 
the  world,  describes  thus,  in  some  poem,  the 
kings  of  the  world  :-^ 

**  There  are  two  famous  palaces  on  earth,  the 
Iw^n  (of  the  Khosraws,  at  Ctedphon),  and  the 
Gh(middn  (of  the  kings  of  Yemen,  at  San*£);  and 
there  are  only  two  great  royal  families,  the  S^* 
nians  and  Kaht£nites.  Fdris  is,  in  preference, 
called  the  earth,  and  B&bil  the  climate  (or  Kishwar). 
The  site  of  the  Islam  is  Mekka,  and  Khor^&n 
is  dte  world.  The  two  royal  cities,  Bokhdrfi  and 
Balkh,  form  the  two  corners  (of  Khordsiin),  and 
render  it  formidable.  El*Bailakdn  ^^UOujit  and 
Taberistdn  are  its  frontiers;  er-Rai  is  its  Sharwan 
(fortified  frontier  pass).  In  society  some  men  are 
distinguished  by  higher  rank,  as  the  Marzobdn  (in 
the  P^iian  empire),  the  Batrick   (or  Pabriciw> 
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amongst  the  Romans)^  and  the  Tarkh&o*.'  The 
title  of  the  Persian  king  i$  Kisra;  the  Romans  call 
their  monarch  Caesar;  the  Abyssinians  Nej^hi; 
and  the  Turks  Kh4kdnt." 

The  king  of  Sicily  S^^  and  Afrikiyah,  in  the 
Maghrib,  had,  before  the  IsUm,  the  title  Jirjfs  . 
^f^^fjf'jsf^  (George) ;  and  the  king  of  Spain  had  the    * 
name  Lodrik  cJsijOJ  (Roderic),  which  was  common 
to  all  the  kings  of  Spain.    The  inhabitants  of  this 
country  are  said  to  belong  to  the  nation  of  el-Ishbdn 

*  Tadihan  is  the  title  of  the  Tatar  Magnate.    A  TarUm  had  . 

the  right  to  go  to  court  whenever  he  pleased,  and  to  commit  nine 
erimes  without  heing  suhject  to  the  laws.  Theie  priTileges  were 
inherited  through  nine  genecations.  The  Hnngariins,  who  are  *  < 
Tatars,  have  preserved  and  e^ctended  these  humane  institutions.  ^. 
A  Hungarian  Magnate  may  commit  as  many  crimes  as  he  chooses; 
he  is  never,  fbeck^  by  the  ec^  of  Vienna^  except  if  he  should 
(dare  to  wish  to  better  the  condition  of  his  country;  and  bis 
privileges  are  inherited  by  his  whole  posterity  without  end. 

•M,    ^uu    ;,uiu    J8i»>*to»'<M>  wW,6y*  ^'aJ»;+ 
i,u^  Lidji,  a:.  fju«,*^i-,  ^^  \j.jlj  yi,v», 
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^tfj^sn  (Hifipani),  who  are  descendents  of  Ydfeth 
Ben  Ntih,  and  are  spread  over  this  country.  But 
the  more  generally  received  opinion  amongst  the 
Moslims  in  Spain  is,  that  Lodrik  (Roderic)  was  of 
the  Galician  nation,  who  are  a  French  race.  He 
was  the  last  sovereign;  and  was  killed  by  Tarik 
cJ;U99  the  freed  slave  of  Mdsa  Ben  Nosair,  when 
he  conquered  Spain  and  entered  Tolaitilah  jJLkJUb 
(Toledo),  which  was  the  metropolis  and  the  residence 
of  the  king.  Through  this  city  runs  a  large  river, 
which  has  the  name  Tdjah*  iuU  (Tagus).  It  comes 
from  the  country  of  the  Galiciansf  Xsi^l,  and  the 
Basques^.  They  are  a  great  nation,  ruled  by  a 
king  who  goes  as  frequently  to  war  with  the  Mos- 
lims in  Spain,  as  the  Galicians  and  the  French 
S^yyi.  This  river,  (tlie  Tagus,)  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
rivers  in^he  world:  in  the  middle  of  its  course  it 
passes  the  town  of  Toledo.  Over  the  Tagus  goes 
the  arched  bridge  es-Saif  cJu«JI  ijSaiS,  which  was 
constructed  by  ancient  kings;   it  is  one  of  the 

*  Almost  all  MSS.  read  the  name  of  this  river  Abtrah  i«wl| 
and  it  is  eyident  from  what  follows,  that  our  author  did  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  between  the  Tagus  and  the  £bro. 

+  This  is  tho  plural  of  uiL^»  a>  It  has  been  said  in  the  note 
to  page  177  supra.    The  Arabic  name  of  the  country  is  JiiKkiyah 

t  All  MSS.  read  JOC^^ t  instead  ^^X&pi  or  ^J^CfiJI* 
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most  remarkable  buildings  on  earth,  and  much  more 
surprising  than  the  bridge  Sajineh*  U:fB^  on  the 
frontier  between  Mesopotamia  and  the  Byzantine 
empire,  not  far  from  Somalsit  fcU/^^rf,  in  the  coun* 
try  of  Sariajahf  &^j^.  This,  and  the  city  of 
Toledo,  are  fortified,  and  have  strong  walls. 

The  (MohaCiimedan)  inhabitants  of  this  city 
rebelled  against  the  Omaiyides  after  the  conquest, 
and  defended  themselves  two  years  with  success 
against  them;  but,  in  315,  the  town  was  taken  by 
'Abder-Rahm^  Ben  Mohammed  Ben  'Abdullah 
Ben  Mohammed  Ben  'Abder-Rahm&i  Ben  el- 
Hakam  Ben  Hishfim  Ben  'Abder-Rahm&n  Ben 
Mo'awiyah  Ben  Hish^m  Ben  'Abdel-Melik  Ben 
Merwdn  Ben  el-Hakam,  and  he  is  at  present  [332 
A.H.,]  king  of  Spain.  Many  buildings  of  Ihis  city 
were  destroyed  when  it  was  taken.  Kortobah 
h^jS  was  made  the  metropolis  of  Spain,  and  con- 
tinues  to  be  so  to  this  day.  It  is  seven  days' jour- 
ney from  Toledo,  and  about  three  days  from  the 
sea:  one  day's  journey  from  the  sea  is  the  town 
Ishbfliyah  2JLaaj&1  (Seville).  The  cultivation  and 
towns  of  Spain  extend  about  two  months'  journey, 

*  This  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  word  Cmyiia, 
or  of  the  Arabic  name  Jasr  Manbij,  and  to  mean  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  bridges  over  the  Euphrates. 

t  Abdlfeda  writes  Sardj.  But  en-Nowairi  in  an  autographic 
copy  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  history  (MS.  of  Leyden),  spells 
the  name  like  our  author. 
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and  amongst  them  there  are  nearly  forty  renowned, 
cities, 

. .  The  Qmaiyades  in  Spain,  are  caHed  the  sons 
of  the  khalifs  cJm^  I  dv:»»  but  they  do  not  give 
them  the  title  khaUfah  (succeasor  of  the  prophet)* 
for  no  prince  has  a  claim  to  this  title,  in  their 
opinion,  who  b  not  master  of  the  two  holy  cities 
(which  formed  the  dominions  of  the  Prophet). 

'Abd  er-Rahm&n  Ben  Mo'awiyah  Ben  Hish&m 
Ben  'Abd  el-Melik  Ben  Merw4n  went  to  Spain  in 
in  the  Rebi*  of  137*  a.h.  (and  died  in  171).  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hishdm  Ben  'Abd  er« 
Rahm&n,  who  reigned  nine  years  (180).  Then 
reigned  his  son,  el-Hakam  Ben  Hishltm,  nearly 
twenty  years  (206)  f.  At  present  reigns  *Abd 
er-Rahmdn  Ben  Mohammed  (350)  in  Spain  as  we 
have  said.     He  has  a  very  good  government. 

He  made  in  327  a.h.,  an  expedition  against  the 
Christians,  with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  encamped  before  the  capital  of  the  king- 


*  One  copy  readi  the  year  137,  and  another  139;  the  real 
date  ia  the  tenth  of  Rebt'I.,  13S. 

f  Here  the  namea  of  'Abd  er» Rahman  Ben  el-Hakam  [238]; 
Mohammed  Ben  'Abd  er^Rahm^n  [273];  el-Mondir  Ben  Mo- 
bammed  [275];  and  Abdullah  [300];  are  left  out  in  all  copies 
by  a  miitake  of  the  tranicriberi.  The  datei  between  crotchets 
are  the  yean  of  the  death  of  the  kings,  and  have  been  borrowed 
from  Conde's  Hiitoria  de  la  Daminacion  de  hi  Arabei  in 
Eipnnaf  Madrid,  1820. 
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dam  of  the  Galicians,  which  is  caUed  Qamiirah 
ij^im  (Zamora),  and  surrounded  with  seVra  walls, 
which  form  one  of  the  most  wonderful  buildings 
raised  by  ancient  kings.  From  one  wall  to  another 
18  a  considerable  distance*  in  which  run  ditches 
filled  with  water.  He  conquered  two  walls,  and 
then  the  besieged  made  a  sally  upon  the  assailants, 
and  killed  as  many  as  they  could  reach ;  the 
number  of  those  who  fell  under  the  sword,  or  were 
drowned,  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men.  This 
gave  to  the  Galicians  and  Basques  the  superiority 
over  the  Moslims,  and  they  took  th^  towns  and 
frontiers  towards  France  from  them.  On  this 
frontier  is  the  city  of  Orbdnah  Si>f  jt>  which  the 
Moslims  lost  in  300  a.h.i  with  other  towns  and 
fortresseSi  but  the  town  is  still  existing  after  the 
conquest,  to  this  day  332  a.h. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Spain,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  the  city  of  Tortiishah  S^P^^fe ;  and 
a  little  farther  north,  is  Fardghah  S£t>i  on  a  Ittrge 
river,  then  L&ridah  idJS^  and  still  further  north 
lies  <suiJb;  the  last  mentioned  town  is  on  the 
French  frontiers.  This  is  the  most  narrow  pass  ci 
the  Pyrenees.  ^ 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Hijrah,  ships  landed  in  Spain 
^hich  had  thousands  of  men  on  board,  who  made 
incursions  on  the  coast.    The  Moslims.  of  Spain 
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believed  that  they  were  a  Magian  nation  \^  t$\ 
^yiM  (fire  worshippers)  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  ijm  country  every  two  centuries.  They 
came  from  a  gulf  of  the  Ocean,  and  not  from  the 
strait  on  which  the  pillars  of  copper  {columnte  Her* 
eulis)  stand.  I  suppose  thid  gulf  is  connected  with 
the  sea  of  Mdyotis  and  the  Pontus,  (through  a 
northern  passage,)  and  that  the  invading  jiatioa 
were  the  Russians*  crv'U  of  whom  we  have 
spoken;  for  no  other  nation  sails  in  the  seas  which 
stand  in  connexion  with  the  Ocean.  In  the  Medi- 
terranean f ,  not  far  from  Crete,  planks  of  vessels 
of  Indian  plantain  wood  have  been  found,  which 
were  well  cut  and  joined  with  fibres  of  the  cocoa  nut 
tree.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  of  wrecked 
vessels,  and  had  been  a  long  time  in  water;  vessels 
of  this  description  are  only  found  in  the  Abyssinian 
sea,  for  the  vessels  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the 
West  are  all  joined  with  nails.  In  the  Abyssinian 
sea,  iron  nails  would  not  be  applicable  for  ship 
building,  for  the  water  of  that  sea  corrodes  the  iron, 
and  the  nails  become  thinner  and  weaker  in  the 
water;  hence  the  planks  are  joined  with  fibres  and 
besmeared  with  grease  and  quicklime.  This  is  a 
proof  that  the  seas  have  a  communication.    The 

*  They  were  the  Normani,  Thij  suggestion,  although  it  ii 
not  correct,  does  honour  to  the  sagacity  of  our  author. 

f  Compare  Ancient  Accounts  of  India  and  China,  translated 
by  Renaudot,  page  59. 
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sea  towards  China  and  tho  country  of  ei«Sa^ 
^Wl  C3^0i  goes  all  round  the  country  of  the 
Turks,  and  has  a  communication  with  the  sea 
of  the  West  y^iX}^.  (the  Atlantic),  through  some 
straits  of  the  great  ocean  La^I  ^mi\f5\* 

On  the  coast  of  Syria,  ambergris  has  been  found 
thrown  on  shore,  although  it  has  never  been  a  pro* 
duction  of  the  Mediterranean  since  ancient  times, 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  came  there  through  the 
same  way  by  which  we  suppose  that  the  planks  of 
the  vessels  came  there  from  the  sea  of  China.  God 
knows  best.  The  sea  of  Spidn  ^  abpunds  in  am- 
bergris, and  it  is  exported  from  Spain  to  Egypt  and 
other  countries,  from  the  coasts  of  this  sea  called 
Shantirin  ,^^>aU  (Santarem),  and  Shodaunah 
ijyX&  (Sidonia) .  The  ounce,  in  Bagdad  weight,  is  paid 
with  three  mithkals  of  gold  in  Spain,  and  in  Egypt 
with  ten  dindrs,  although  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

It  is  probable  that  the  pieces  of  ambergris  found 
on  the  Byzantine  (Syrian)  coasts  have  been  propelled 
there  by  the  waves,  for  the  sea  of  Spain  is  in  com- 
munication with  the  sea  that  washes  these  coasts. 

In  Spain  are  considerable  mines  of  silver  and 
quicksilver,  and  since  this  is  the  best  quicksilver 
that  exists,  it  is  exported  into  all  Moslim,  and  not 
Moslim,  countries.    Other  articles  of  exportation 


•  Compare  Al-Makarri>  History  of  the  Mohammedan  dynas- 
tiei  in  Spain,  translated  by  M.  Gayangos,  vol.  I.  p.  S9. 
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from  Spain  are  saffron  and  ginger  roots  >aa^*  yi  3^jtt 
The  principal  ingredients  of  perfumes  are  five: 
mujsk,  camphor/  aloes,  ambergris,  and  saffron ;  they 
all  come  from  India,  except  saffron  and  ambergris, 
which  are  found  in~the  country  of  the  Zanj,  m  esh- 
Shihr,  ^^j^Ut,  and  Spun. 

The  kinds  of  spices  xi^Ut  are  twenty-five,  viz., 
the  hyacinth  (spikenard)  JaUI,  gilly-flower  jAS^Bt, 
sandal-wood  «)ouuaII,  betel-nut  (nutmeg)  1>f  j>^tf 
the  rose  :^^l,  cassia  Si^JUJI,  the  bark  of  pomegra- 
nate v4;>'^  the  finer  species  of  cinnamon  Sj^t, 
cardamoms  xlSUlt,  cubeb£  SjUIft,  a  species  of 
cinnamon*  t^l^Ily  the  berries  of  Caesalpinia  Sappa 
fjult  4^.4>,  the  roots  of  the  Nymphea  i^xUIt, 
a  species  of  grain  resembling  cherry-stones  (growing 
in  Aderbaijan)  ^^JL^fik^lt,  saffron  of  Yemen  uy^^9 
costus-root  luJUS,  clove  JHio^],  the  gum  of  the  lada 
^JMt,  styrax  SnJLI,  the  seed  of  satonicum  ^AxJJQtf 
calamus  aromaticus  iJuj«>Jt  v^oS,  orobanche  SfUyif* 
We  have  described  the  mines  of  silver,  gold,  quick* 
silver,  and  the  places  where  all  sorts  of  perfumes 
are  found,  in  our  work,  the  Akhb&r  ez-zemdn:  we 


*  The  Arabi  distinguiikcd  particularly  two  ipecies  of  cinna- 
mon which  are  both  mentioned  here :  one  of  them  is  most  likely 
|he  cinnamon  of  Ceylon  {laurui  cinnamonum),  and  the  other  the 
cinnamon  of  China  (/a«rii#  caaiaf)  or  perhaps  the  Malabrathrum. 

f  The  names  of  three  drugs  are  left  uncertain  in  the  MSS. 
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mty,  therefore,  difpense  with  entering  further  on 
this  subject  in  this  book. 

The  accounts  which  are  reported  respecting  the 
sea  of  the  west^  are  marvellous,  particularly  those 
which  regard  the  sea  that  washes  the  caltivated 
districts  of  the  Sdddn  (Negroes),  and  the  extreme 
west  Men  who  are  possessed  of  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  our  globe,  say,  that  the  Abyssinians 
and  S6dan  (Negroes)  occupy  a  country  of  seven 
years'  journey ;  that  Egypt  forms  the  sixtieth  part 
of  the  country  of  the  Sdddn;  and  that  the  country 
of  the  Sddan  forms  only  a  small  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  the  dimension  of  which  is  five 
hundred  years*  journey.  One  third  of  it  is  inha- 
bited, one-third  is  desert,  and  one-third  is  covered 
with  seas.  The  country  of  the  Sud&n  borders  on 
the  most  distant  plains  of  the  dominions  of  Idris 
Ben  Idris  Ben  'Abdullah  Ben  el-Hasan  Ben  el- 
Hosain  Ben  'Ali  Ben  Abi  Taleb,  in  the  Magrib, 
which  is  the  country  of  Tilimsdn  (^^^UmAJ,  Tdhart 
di^U,  and  F^  um\i  (Fezz):  then  comes  Sus  d- 
adna  ^d^Vr>^>  which  is  about  two  thousand  three 
hundred  miles  from  el-Kairw&n,  and  twenty  days' 
from  S6s  el-aks4.  The  cultivation  extends,  with- 
out interruption»  as  far  as  the  W^-r-raml  (valley 
of  sand)  and  Kasr  el-aswad  (the  black  palace). 
Farther  on  come  deserts  of  sand,  in  which  one  finds 
a  town,  of  the  name  of  Medinat  en-Noh&s  wa 
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KiMb  er-Ra8&  (the  town  of  copper,  and  the  cupo- 
las of  lead). 

Miisi.Ben  Nosalr  has  penetrated  as  far  as 
Medinat  en-Noh^,  under  the  reign  of  'Abd  el* 
Melik  Ben  Merw&n.  The  wondeiful  things  which 
he  has  seen,  are  related  in  several  books  which  are 
known  to  every  one.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
the  town  which  has  been  stormed  by  Miisd,  is  in 
the  plains  of  the  Ardh  el-Keb!rah  i^A^Xlt  ^1  (the 
main  land),  which  extends  (north  of  the  Peninsula) 
of  Spain.  Maimiin  Ben  'Abd  el-Wehhdb  Ben  'Abd 
er-Rahm&n  Ben  Rostam  el-Fdrisf,  who  was  of  the 
Ibddhian  sect  oux   ^^  i«^U>pt  «Xax   ^^ji  (^\>^ 

i/*W!>^  3  v/^^'  (^j  Cir*  ej^/"  ^^  spread  there 
the  tenets  of  the  Khawdrij.  Some  historians  believe 
that  the  inhabitants  are  remnants  of  the  Ishb^n, 
who  have  cultivated  those  countries.  Maimun 
had  several  wars  with  the  Tdlebites.  We  shall 
speak  on  the  different  opinions  respecting  the 
Ishbdn  (jju&\  in  another  chapter  of  this  book. 
Some  connect  them  with  the  Persians,  deriving  the 
name  from  Isbahdn  (^^A^t- 

In  these  places  of  the  Maghrib  are  found  some 
of  the  sect  of  the  Khaw^j,  called  the  Hardrians* 

♦  One  copy  readu  "Sofriani  (SjyuJi)."  They  are  a 
fraction  of  the  Haruriani,  00  called  from  Saffar,  the  founder  of 
thesedt 
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Ujji^^*  They  possess  serend  cities,  like,  the  town 
of  Dar*ah*  St^,  which  has  large  silver  mines:  this 
town  lies  towards  t\-36Bx^  jmJ^St  and  is  contignoos 
with  the  country  of  the  Abyssinianst  with  whom 
the  inhabitants  are  at  constant  war.  In  oar  book 
called  the  Akhb&r  ez^zemdn,  we  have  related  the  < 
wars  of  the  Maghrib;  and  we  have  described  the 
towns  of  that  country;  we  have  named  the  sects  of 
the  Khawdrijy  as  the  Ib&dhianSi  Sofrians,  and  the 
Mo'tazilite  sects,  who  live  there;  and  we  have  re- 
lated the  wars  which  arose  between  the  followers 
of  those  two  religious  opinions.  We  have  also 
acquainted  the  reader  with  the  history  of  el-Aghlab 
et-Tem(mi  ^^t  v^^tt  who  was  appointed  by  el- 
Mansiir  over  the  Maghrib:}:,  of  his  residence  in 
Afrlkfyah,  of  the  state  of  his  affairs,  during  the 
reign  of  er-Rashid,  and  the  succession  of  his  son,  as 
an  independant  prince,  over  Afrikiyah,  and  other 
provinces  of  the  Maghrib,  till  Ab6  Nasr  Ziddatul- 
lah  Ben  'Abdullah  Ben  Ibrahim  Ben  Ahmed  (Ben 
el-Aghlab  Ben  Ibrahim  Ben  Mohammed  $)    Ben 


*  The  MSS. read  J^jj  and  l^A. 

•  ••  ^ 

f  One  copy  readi  <'  towardi  the  South**" 

X  Ah61feda  and  Rasmussen  (Annates  Moslim.)  My,  that 
Ibrahim  Ben  el-Aghlab  ii  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  and  that 
he  has  been  appointed  by  er-Rash1d« 

%  It  should  run  Ben  Mohammed  Ben  Ibrahim,  leaving  out 
Ben  Aghlab.    Compare  Abulfeda  ad  annum  296.  . 
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el-Aghlab,  one  of  his  suooessors,  was  expeUed  by 
Abd  'Abdullah,  the  Mohtesib,  who  was  a  Sixfl,  and 
an  emissary  of  the  governor  of  el-Mahdiyah.  He 
drove  him  out,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ket&nah 
lUUr,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Berbers,  in  297,  a.h., 
during  the  Khalifat  of  el-Moktader.  All  this  is 
related  in  the  Akhbdr  ez-zem4n,  where  we  also 
describe  his  march  to  er-Rakkah.  This  man  had 
originally  been  Mohtesib  (officer  of  police)  at 
Bimhormdz,  in  the  Ahwdz. 

We  now  resume  our  subject,  and  continue  to 
name  the  kings,  postponing  the  description  of  the 
kingdoms  situated  on  the  Abyssinian  sea,  which  we 
intend  hereafter  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader. 

The  king  of  the  Zanj  is  Wafliman  ^^^  C^^^)! 
the  king  of  el-Iiln  is  Kerkenddj  ^tjaT/  (^t^/); 
the  kings  of  el-Hfrah  were  the  No'mans  SLJlfjat 
and  the  Mondirs  i^^UIit ;  the  king  of  the  mountainous 
country  of  Tabaristdn  was  Fir&a  JiJJ  (o,l»  or  ^U), 
and  el-Jebel  is  named  after  him  and  his  sons  to  this 
day.  The  king  of  India  is  the  Ballahrd  ^^;^U 
the  king  of  Kinnauj,  who  is  one  of  the  kings  of  es- 

Sind  is  Biidah  i^^  i^jvi  ^^  i^^y)  l  this  is  a  title 
general  to  all  kings  of  el-Kinnauj*:  at  present  this 


«  En-Nowairf  tUtet,  that  the  title  of  the  king  of  Kinnauj  if 
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city  is  under  the  sceptre  of  the  IsUbtn^  for  i%  forms  a 
province  of  d-Multan.  Ilirough  this  town  passes 
one  of  the  (five)  rivers,  which  form  together  the 
river  Mihr&n  in  es-Sind,  which  is  considered  by  el- 
J^it  ta^l4*l  as  the  Nile,  and  by  others  as  the 
Ja3i{in  of  Khor&s&n*.  This  Bddah,  who  is  the 
king  of  el-Kinnauj,  is  an  enemy  of  the  Ballahrd  the 
king  of  India.  The  king  of  eUKandahdr  J^MSl], 
who  is  one  of  the  kings  of  es-Sind  ruling  over  this 
country,  is  called  Jahaj  g^i^  (^^^aci^);  this  name  is 
common  to  all  sovereigns  of  that  country.  From 
his  dominions  comes  the  river  Rayid  <XjI^,  one  of 
the  five  rivers  which  form  the  Mihr&n  of  es* 
Sind.     Kandahdr  is  called  the  country  of  the  Rahbiit 

(Rajbut)  ioyj^^S  OoyJ^jiS);  another  river  of  the 

Panjab  is  called  Hdtil  JJoU;  it  comes  also  from  the 
mountains  of  es-Sind,  and  runs  through  the  country 
of  er-Rahbut,  which  is  the  country  of  el-Kandahdr: 
the  fourth  river  of  the  Panjab  comes  from  the  coun- 
try of  K&bul  and  its  mountains,  which  forms  the 
frontier  of  es-Sind  towards  Bost  la^mi,  Ghaznahf 


R4y  ^\j.  Perhaps  the  difference  of  the  times  when  eI-Mas*ud{ 
and  en-Nowalri  wrote,  may  account  for  the  difference  of  thmr 
statements* 

*  The  first  of  these  two  errors  came  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
Arahs,  and  the  others  from  the  Persians, 

f  MSS.  read  (jj^ji^  »»*  iT'j^- 
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Nafsh  (?)  lAU  Ovi^^^  er-Rokhkhaj  ^^\,  and 
the  country  of  er-Kiwan*  (^^J;*  which  is  the  fron- 
tier of  Sijistdn.  One  of  the  five  rivers  comes  from 
the  country  of  Kashmir  j^:*^.  The  king  of  Kash- 
mir  has  the  name  er-Rdma  ^\^\  (^^0»  ^^ich  is 
a  general  title  for  all  kings. 

Kashmir  is  situated  in  the  mountains  of  es- 
Sind,  and  forms  a  powerful  kingdom^  which  com- 
prizes from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  towns  and 
villages;  and  his  territory  is  unapproachable  except- 
ing from  one  side,  so  that  he  can  shut  up  the  whole 
of  his  dominions  with  one  gate;  for  it  is  surrounded 
by  mountains  of  such  height  that  neither  men  nor 
wild  animals  can  climb  over  them,  and  they  are 
only  accessible  to  birds.  Where  there  are  no 
moimtains,  there  are  inaccessible  valleys,  trees, 
jungles,  and  rivers  which  defend  the  place  by  their 
rapidity.  The  natural  fortifications  of  this  country 
is  well  known  in  Khor&san  and  other  provinces, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  the 
world. 

The  dominions  of  Bddah  the  king  of  Kinnauj, 
extend  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  Sindian 
farsangs  in  length  and  breadth ;  one  of  their  far- 
sangs  is  eight  of  our  miles.  The  above-mentioned 
king  has  four  armies,  corresponding  with  the  four 

*  MSS.  read  here  and  in  other  passages  m^^I  J* 
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cardinal  winds.  Each  of  these  four  armies,  consists 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  men.  The  army  of » the 
north  has  to  oppose  the  king  of  el-Miiltdn  and  his 
allies.  The  army  of  the  south  has  to  defend  the 
the  coimtry  against  the  Ballahr&i  the  king  of  el- 
Mdnkir;  and  in  the  same  manner  are  the  other 
armies  engaged  against  the  other  neighbouring 
powers.  It  is  said  that  the  towns,  villages,  and 
estates  in  his  dominions,  the  extent  of  which  we 
have  stated,  amount,  as  far  as  can  be  counted,  to 
one  million  and  eight  hundred  thousand  villages, 
surrounded  by  trees,  rivers,  mountains,  and 
meadows. 

Although  he  possesses  few  elephants  in  com- 
parison with  other  kings,  he  maintains  near  a 
thousand  war  elephants.  If  an  elephant  is  spirited, 
pugnacious,  and  brave,  a  rider  sits  on  his  back,  and 
he  has  a  Fautal  ^^  (3^^)  which  is  a  kind  of 
sword,  in  his  trunk.  The  trunk  is  covered  with 
mail  and  iron,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  is  protected 
by  an  armour  of  iron  and  leather;  such  an  elephant 
is  surrounded  by  five  hundred  men,  who  protect 
him  from  behind.  An  elephant  thus  equipped, 
keeps  his  ground  against  six  thousand  horsemen. 
He  advances,  retires,  goes  round  (and  makes  the 
military  evolutions),  like  a  horse  with  a  rider  on  his 
back.  These  are  the  manoeuvres  of  the  elephants 
of  the  Hindus  in  all  their  wars. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  sovereign  power 
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over  d-Mdltin  rests  in  the  family  of  Stoiah*  Ben 
Law!  Ben  GWlib  i--4U  (jj^  tf>J  (jji  X^U  They 
have  considerable  forces.  Their  territory  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  those  Moslim  countries,  which 
form  a  frontier  against  unbelieving  nations.  There 
are  on  the  frontiers  of  el-MAIt&n  about  one  hundred 
thousand  villages  and  estates,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
counted.  There  is  the  celebrated  idol  of  el-Miiltdn, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  es-Sind  and  India 
perform  pilgrimages  by  thousands,  from  the  most 
distant  places ;  they  carry  money^  precious  stones, 
aloes,  and  other  sorts  of  perfumes,  there  to  fulfil 
iheir  vows.  The  greatest  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
king  of  eUMtilt&n,  comes  from  the  rich  presents  of 
genuine  komdri  aloes ;  one  mann  of  which  is  worth 
two  hundred  dinars;  for  it  is  so  genuine,  that  it 
receives  the  impression  of  a  seal  like  wax;  and 
from  other  objects  of  value,  which  are  brought 
there  as  offerings.  When  the  unbelievers  march 
against  el-Mult&n,  and  the  Moslims  do  not  feel 
themselves  strong  enough  to  oppose  them,  they 
threaten  to  break  their  idol,  and  their  enemies 
immediately  withdraw  their  armies. 

I  visited  el-M61tto  after  300  a.  u.,  when  Abii 


*  Page  2S4,  nipro,  this  name  is  spelt  Ostmah  S^LmI  in  all 
copies,  whilst  they  read  in  this  passage  Samah,  and  lower  down 
they  write  the  family  name  of  this  dynasty,  es-Samt. 
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^-DiMt  d-Monbad  (eUMonabbih)  BenAsadd* 
Kanhi  es-S&mf    <Xi.,t  ^^  (aaJXO  «XjJXI  ol«lx)l  yl 

^^UJI  ^AS1'  ^^  ^°S  there.  At  the  same  tune; 
I  visited  el-MansArah ;  the  king  of  that  country 
was  then  Abiil-Mondir  Omar  Ben  'AbduUah 
^'  "^  izJi  j*j^^^  yi^*  I  was  acquainted  with 
his  vizier  Ridh  ^U^i  with  his  sons  Mohammed  and 
'Ali,  and  with  an  Arab  of  the  name  of  Hamzah, 
who  was  one  of  the  lords  and  kings  of  the  Bedouins. 
There  were  also  many  descendants  of  'Al(  Ben  Abi 
Taleb^  of  *Omar  Ben  'Ali,  and  of  Mohammed  Ben 
'All,  at  el-Manstirah.  There  is  some  relationship 
between  the  royal  family  of  d-Mansdrah  and  the 
family  of  esh-Shaw&rib  the  Kadi  ^\Si\  i.^t^tt 
for  the  kings  of  el-Mansdrah  are  of  the  family  of 
Habbdr  Ben  el-Aswad,  and  have  the  name  of  Beni 
'Amr  Ben.  'Abd  el-Aziz  el-Karshf,  who  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  'Amr  Ben  'Abd  el-Aziz  Ben 
Merwdn,  the  Omaiyide  (khaliO* 

When  all  the  rivers  which  we  have  enumerated 
have  passed  the  Golden  house  (or  temple)  *  ^a^ 
c-A^^It,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  d- 
Miiltdn,  they  unite  at  about  three  days'  journey 
below  this  city  and  above  el-Mansdrahy  at  a  place 


*  It  is  probably  a  fault  of  the  copyiats  that  we  read  in  a  pre« 
ceding  paisaget  that  the  name  of  el-MuItIn  means  *' meadow  of 
gold." 

2  c 
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caUed  Ddsh&b  v^5^*  ^^to  one  stream  which  pro* 
ceeds  to  the  town  of  er-Rdd  ^^^l  ( je^^O^  which  lies 
on  its  western  bank  and  belongs  to  el-Mansiirah, 
where  it  receives  the  name  Mihrdn  Cj^j^^  There  it 
is  divided  into  two  branches,  both  of  which  fall  at 
the  town  of  Sh4kirah  i^TU&y  which  belongs  also  to 
one  of  the  districts  of  el-Mansurah»  into  the  Indian 
sea,  under  the  name  of  Mihrdn  of  es-Sind  ^\j^ 
OuUJI,  about  two  days*  journey  from  the  town  of 
ed-Daibol. 

El-Mdlt&n  is  seventy-five  Sindian  fursangs  from 
el-Mansiirah.  Each  farsang  has  eight  miles,  as 
stated  above.  All  the  estates  and  villages  under  the 
dependency  of  el-Mansdrah  amount  to  three  hundred 
thousand.  The  whole  country  is  well  cultivated, 
and  covered  with  trees  and  fields.  They  are  at 
constant  war  with  a  nation  called  the  Mind  Ju#I1» 
who  are  a  race  of  the  Sind,  and  with  other  nations 
on  the  frontiers  of  es-Sind.  El-Mult&n  is  equally 
on  the  frontier  of  es-Sind,  and  so  are  the  towns  and 
villages  belonging  to  it.  El-Mansdrah  has  its  name 
from  Mansdr  Ben  Jamhdr,  governor  of  the  Omai* 
yides.  The  king  of  el-Mansurah  has  eighty  war 
elephants,  every  one  of  which  is  supported  by  five 
hundred  infantry  in  battle,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked; and  these  elephants  can  oppose  thousands 
of  horse. 

I  have  seen  two  elephants  of  this  king,  which 
had  become  famous  at  the  courts  of  India  and  es- 
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Sind  for  their  oourage  and  sacoess  in  wan.  One 
had  the  name  Monkirkals  yJLSyUU  ((/ilF^),  and 
the  other  Haldarah  ijX^.  Many  carious  stories 
are  related  respecting  Monkirkals,  throughout  all 
India.  On  the  death  of  one  of  his  leaders,  he  did 
not  eat  nor  drink  for  several  days,  and  he  cried  and  < 
sighed  like  a  human  being  who  is  mourning.  Tears 
fell  from  his  eyes,  and  thus  he  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Another  story  is,  that  he  went  out 
one  day  from  his  h&yir  ^U,  which  means  the 
stable  of  elephants;  Haidarah  was  behind  him,  and 
they  were  followed  by  eighty  other  elephants. 
When  they  came  to  a  narrow  street  in  el-Mansfirah 
a  woman  came  unawares  on  the  elephant,  and  was 
80  frightened  that  she  fell  on  her  back,  and  she  was 
uncovered  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Monkirkals, 
observing  this,  posted  himself  across  the  road,  turn- 
ing his  right  side  in  opposition  to  the  elephants 
coming  behind  him,  to  prevent  them  from  injuring 
the  woman,  and  he  gave  her  a  sign  with  his  trunk 
to  rise  from  the  ground,  having  first  placed  her  dress 
in  order  and  covered  her.  When  she  was  in  safety 
with  her  husband,  the  elephant  changed  his  position 
and  continued  his  way,  followed  by  the  others. 

The  natural  history  of  the  elephant  is  full  of 
interesting  stories  of  this  kind;  and  they  are  not 
only  used  for  war,  but  for  many  other  purposes,  as 
for  carrying  burdens,  drawing  carriages,  threshing 

2  c  2 
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ricq,  and  other  sorts  of  grain  ot^,  as  oxen  tread 
out  com  on  a  floor.  We  shall  speak  on  the  ele* 
phants  in  the  chapter  on  the  Zanj :  for  nowhere  else 
are  they  so  numerous  as  in  their  country,  where 
they  live  in  a  wild  state. 

Let  us  now  resume  our  short  account  of  the 
kings  of  es-Sind  and  India.  The  language  of  es- 
Sind  is  different  from  that  of  India.  £s-Sind  is 
the  country  which  is  nearer  the  dominions  of  the 
MoslimSi  and  India  that  which  is  farther  from 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  el-M&nk(r»  which  is  the 
residence  of  the  Ballahrli,  speak  the  Kfriyah  lan- 
g^^e  hjt^  (j^j^)t  which  has  this  name  from  the 
places  where  it  is  spoken.  On  the  coasti  as  in 
Saimtir  (?)  j>^,  Stib&rah,  Tanah,  and  other  towns 
on  the  coast  of  the  Lddiwa  sea^  a  language  is 
spoken  which  has  its  name  from  the  sea  which 
washes  these  countries;  and  this  is  the  Lfidiwa  sea, 
which  has  been  described  above.  On  this  coast 
are  many  rivers,  which  run  from  the  south,  whilst } 
all  other  rivers  of  the  world  flow  from  north  to 
south,  excepting  the  Nile,  of  Egypt,  and  the  Mihrin, 
of  es-Sind.  We  have  given  an  explanation  why 
this  is  the  case,  and  we  have  stated  what  the 
learned  say  on  the  subject,  in  our  Akhb&r  ez- 
zem&n.  In  the  same  work  we  have  named  the 
places  which  have  a  great  elevation  (above  the  level 
of  the  sea)i  and  those  which  are  less  elevated. 

Neither  in  India,  nor  in  es-Sind,  is  there  a  sove- 
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re%Q  Irho  distuibB  the  peace  of  the  MoBlims  in 
their  own  country*.  The  IfHim  is^  therefore, 
flourishing  there.  The  mosques  and  j&mi's  for 
Moslim  worship  are  large  and  splendid,  Uiar  kings 
are  long-lived,  and  reign  forty,  fifty,  and  more 
years,  and  the  (Moslim)  subjects  believe,  that  the. 
length  of  the  life  of  a  sovereign  depends  upon  his 
justice  and  the  respect  paid  to  the  Moslims.  He 
(the  Ballahrd)  pays  his  army  from  the  public  trea« 
sury,  as  the  Moslims  do.  In  his  empire  Talata* 
wian  So^aXb  (T&tarian  JLi^lb)  dirhams  are  in  dr^ 
culation,  one  of  which  weighs  a  draqhm  and  a  half« 
The  coins  are  impressed  with  the  date  when  their 
king  succeeded  to  the  throne.  His  war  elephants 
are  beyond  number.  This  country  is  also  called 
the  country  of  el-Kimmker  jSjJS\  (f^\).  Oa 
one  side  it  is  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  king  of 
the  Khazar  j>>^lf  who  possesses  a  great  number  of 
horses,  camels,  and  troops,  and  they  believe  that 
there  is  no  king  on  earth  more  glorious  than  he, 
excepting  the  king  of  the  climate  of  Bdbel,  which 
is  the  fourth  climate;  for  this  king  surpasses  in 
magnificence  and  valour  all  other  kings  of  the 
world.    The  Ballahr&  has  a  great  animosity  against 


*  One  copy  reads  **  who  persecutes  the  Moslims  in  lus  conn* 
try;  so»  for  instance,  the  Ballahrd;"  and  all  that  follows  respecting 
the  longevity  of  the  kings,  is  said  there  in  reference  to  the  Bal- 
lahri. 
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the  Modims.  He  has  a  number  of  elephants :  his 
dominions  occupy  a  tongue  of  land,  and  are  so  rich 
in  mines  of  gold  and  silveri  that  gold  and  silver  is 
the  medium  of  their  commerce. 

Next  to  this  country  is  the  kingdom  of  et*Tdkin 
UpUalt.  The  king  is  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
neighbouring  sovereigns  and  with  the  Moslims ;  his 
military  forces  are  less  considerable  than  those  of 
the  kings  whom  we  have  named.  In  this  kingdom 
are  the  prettiest  women  of  all  India.  They  are 
praised  for  their  beauty  in  books,  De  Coitu  4_iar* 
aUIt,  and  sailors  are  excedingly  anxious  to  buy  them. 
They  are  known  under  the  name  of  Takinians. 
Beyond  this  kingdom  is  that  of  Rahmd  0^,  which 
is  the  title  for  their  kings,  and  generally  at  the  same 
time  their  name.  His  dominions  border  on  those 
of  the  king  of  the  Khazars ;  and,  on  one  side,  on 
those  of  el-Ballahrd,  with  whom  he  is  frequently 
at  war.  Rahmd  has  more  troops,  elephants,  and 
horses,  than  the  Ballahrd,  the  king  of  el-Khazar  and 
of  et-Tdkin.  When  he  takes  the  field,  he  has  no 
less  than  five  thousand  elephants.    He  never  goes 


*  A  work  of  this  title,  by  the  celebrated  Rhazes,  is  in  the 
Hbrary  of  Leyden.  The  number  of  curious  obseryations,  the 
correct  and  practical  ideas,  and  the  novelty  of  the  notions  of 
•astern  nations  on  these  subjects,  which  are  contained  in  this  book, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  important  productions  of  the  medical 
literature  of  the  Arabs. 
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to  war  but  in  winter,  becausd  the  elephants  cannot 
bear  thirst  His  forces  are  generally  exaggerated; 
some  believe  that  the  number  of  fullers  and  washers 
inhiscamp^isfrom  ten tofifteen thousand.  Theabove- 
mentioned  kings  fight  in  squares,  every  one  amount- 
ing to  twenty  thousand  men ;  so  that  every  one  of 
the  four  sides  of  the  square  has  five  thousand  men. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Rahmd  cowries  are  used  as 
the  medium  of  exchange  in  commerce.  His  country 
abounds  in  silver,  gold,  and  aloes,  and  there  the 
finest  cloths  known  are  manufactured.  From  this 
country  a  sort  of  hair,  called  (^jij^^^  safman, 
is  exported,  which  is  fastened  on  ivory  and  silver^  , 
and  used  as  fly-flaps.  Servants,  with  such  instru- 
ments in  their  hands,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  kings 
when  they  hold  court. 

In  his  country  is  an  animal  of  the  name  of 

j^\  {Jdmi\)  Ji&^\f  which  common  people  call  the 
unicorn  ^o^TpClL  It  has  in  its  forehead  one  horn 
and  is  not  as  great  as  the  elephant,  but  much 
higher  than  the  buffalo.  This  animal  bellows  like 
a  bull.  Elephants  take  flight  from  it,  because,  God 
knows,  there  is  no  animal  stronger  than  this.  Its 
bones  are  not  divided  into  limbs,  but  the  legs  are 
without  articulation;  hence,  it  cannot  bend  its  limbs. 
It  lives  in  forests  and  woods,  and  when  it  sleeps  it 
leans  on  a  tree.  The  Hindus  and  the  Moslims  in  ; 
India  eat  the  flesh  of  this  animal,  for  it  enters  into    ^ 
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the  class  of  bulls  and  buffaloes.  Most  Hindus  are 
unacquainted  with  this  animal;  but  in  the  kingdom 
of  Rahmd  it  is  more  frequent,  and  its  horn  is  there 
purer  and  finer.  The  horns  are  white,  with  a  black 
figure  in  the  middle,  on  a  white  ground;  representing 
the  outlines  and  shades  of  the  figures  of  men, 
guinea-fowls,  fish,  and  of  the  unicorn  itself,  or  of 
some  other  animal  found  in  those  countries.  This 
horn  is  wrought,  and  they  make  girdles  and  ribbons 
of  it,  just  as  such  ornaments  are  made  of  gold  and 
silver.  These  articles  form  part  of  the  dress  of  the 
kings  and  nobles  of  China;  ahd  they  are  so  much 
valued,  that  such  a  girdle  costs  from  two  to  four 
thousand  dinars.  From  these  girdles  ornaments  of 
gold  are  suspended,  and  they  look  exceedingly  well: 
sometimes  they  are  inlaid  with  precious  stones  and 
gold.  The  figures,  Id  the  horn  of  the  unicorn,  are 
black,  on  a  white  ground ;  sometimes,  however, 
they  are  white  on  a  black  ground.  El-Jdhit  be- 
lieves, that  the  unicorn  is  a  seven  months'  camel, 
which  stretches  its  head  out  from  the  womb  of  the 
mother  to  graze,  and  then  it  draws  it  in  again.  He 
relates  this  extraordinary  fact  in  his  book  '^On 

Animals'*  u^yA^  v*^*  This  story  led  me  to 
inquire  of  the  merchants  of  Sirdf  and  *Oman,  who 
visit  those  places,  and  whom  I  saw  in  India:  every- 
body was  surprised  at  my  question,  and  assured  me, 
that  the  pregnancy  and  delivery  of  the  unicorn  are 
not  different  from  that  of  the  buffalo.    I  do  not 
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know  how  el«J£hit  learnt  this  story;  whether  he 
found  it  in  some  hook»  or  whether  it.  had  been 
reUted  to  him. 

The  king  Rahmi  has  maritime  and  inland 
provinces.  On  his  empire  borders  a  kingdom^ 
which  has  no  sea:  the  name  of  the  king  is  d-K£s 
^Ullt  (u»U;J30.  The  inhabitants  are  white;  they 
liave  their  ears  slit;  and  the  men  and  women  are 
very  handsome.  They  have  elephants^  camels^  and 
horses. 

The  neighbour  of  this  king  is  the  king  of  el- 
Farbikh  ^.jii\  {^jiiS  or  ^yUdt)  (K&miriis?);  who 
possesses  maritime  provinces  and  inland  provinces^ 
his  dominions  being  situated  on  a  peninsula.  The 
sea  throws  ambergris  on  shore,  and  the  country  is 
productive  of  pepper  and  elephants.  He  is  brave 
and  proud.  But  he  is  less  powerful  than  proud» 
and  less  brave  than  overbearing. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  el-Maujah 
^j},\  which  comes  next,  are  of  a  white  complexion 
and  handsome;  they  do  not  slit  their  ears.  They 
have  horses  and  the  necessary  warlike  equipment 
for  defence.  Their  country  is  rich  in  musk.  W^ 
have  described  the  musk-deer  in  the  preceding  pages. 
The  inhabitants  dress  like  the  Chinese.  Their 
country  is  defensible  against  invasion  by  its  moun« 
tains,  the  summits  of  which  are  white;  and  there 
are  no  higher  mountainSi  either  in  India  or  in 
es.Sind|  than  these.    The  musk  of  their  country  i4 
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cdebrated  and  is  named  after  it,  for  sailors  and 
merchanUi  who  export  this  article  and  carry  on 
commerce  with  it,  call  it  Maujahian  musk    JiM 

Beyond  el-Maujah  is  the  kingdom  of  el-Mdyid 
Js»lLt  (iXilLI  or  jJUOf  which  has  a  number  of  towns, 
extensive  cultivated  districts,  and  numerous  armies. 
Their  kings  employ  eunuchs  in  their  service,  and 
for  the  administration  of  their  provinces,  which 
yield  very  many  natural  products*,  for  levying  the 
revenues,  and  as  governors;  as  it  is  the  habit  with 
the  kings  of  the  Chinese,  which  we  have  described  in 
their  history.  El-Mayid  borders  on  China,  and 
there  pass  constantly  ambassadors  from  one  country 
to  the  other  with  presents,  which  are  exchanged 
between  the  two  courts.  But  these  two  kingdoms 
are  separated  by  great  mountains,  which  are  very 
difficult  of  access.  The  M&yid  are  very  brave  and 
strong.  The  messengers  of  the  king  of  the  Mdyid, 
which  are  sent  to  China,  are  watched  lest  they  should 
spy  out  the  country,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
weak  points;  and  lest  they  should  know  the  roads  of 
the  extinsive  dominions  of  the  Chinese. 

*  ^^liU  f^\  Literally,  "they  are  niines."  The  word 
mine  is  used  in  Arabic,  as  well  for  places  which  yield  perfumes  and 
•pices,  as  for  such  as  yield  metals.  Another  copy  has  lo^Ut 
instead  of  •  ^Ult,  and  gives  to  the  sentence  the  meaning,  **  as, 
for  instance,  the  province  of  el-Mawan." 
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The  Hindu  and  Chinese  nations,  ^ch  we 
have  mentioned,  have  their  o?ni  manners  and  usages 
in  eating,  drinking,  husbandry,  dressing,  and  in  the 
art  of  healing.  They  use  actual  cautery  ^Ull^  ^U 
&c*  An  example  of  their  manners  is,  that  their 
kings  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  prevent  the  free 
passage  of  wind,  ''for,''  they  say,  ''it  is  a  noxious 
matter,"  and  they  do  not  think  it  at  all  improper  to 
let  it  freely  escape  under  any  circumstance.  .  Their 
sages  had  the  same  opinion  and  practice.  They 
thought,  that  restraint  in  this  matter  was  unwhole* 
some  and  productive  of  illness ;  whilst  they  con- 
sidered it  as  a  cure,  to  give  free  psssage  to  the 
wind.  This  they  considered  as  the  greatest  remedy 
as  a  preservative  against  cholic  and  constipation, 
and  as  a  relief  for  complaints  of  the  spleen.  Hence 
they  pass  wind  both  gently  and  aloud,  without  any 
restraint;  nor  do  they  consider  it  to  be  against 
good  breeding.  The  ancient  Hindus  were  well 
skilled  in  medicine,  and  curious  anecdotes  are 
related  of  them,  which  are  connected  with  this 
subject.  An  historian  says  of  the  Hindus,  that 
they  consider  it  less  genteel  to  coughs  than  to 
break  wind  aloud.  An  eructation  is  considered  as 
the  same  thing,  as  smothered  effects  of  flatulency^ 
for  the  noise  in  breaking  wind  loudly  deprives  it  of 
the  offensive  smell.  The  historian  shows  that  what 
he  says  respecting  the  Hindus  is  generally  known, 
and  has  been  acknowledged  in  biographical,  histo* 
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rical»  milcellaiieoQS,  and  poetical  works,  as  in  the 
poem  which  has  the  title  }Xl\  ot&t  which  he  quotes. 

*'Tbe  wise  and  eloquent  Hindu  pronounces  an 
(pinion  which  I  am  embellishing  with  the  charms 
of  poetry.  Do  not  restrain  loud  wind  whenever 
you  may  feel  it^  but  break  it  and  open  the  doors  to 
it,  for  restraint  in  this  matter  is  unwholesome ;  but, 
to  give  to  wind  free  passage,  brings  you  rest  and 
health.  Coughing  and  blowing  the  nose  is  indecent 
and  ill-bread ;  but  not  breaking  wind  aloud.  Eruc- 
tations and  genteel  winds  are  the  same  thing,  with 
the  only  difference,  that  a  genteel  wind  has  a  more 
offensive  smell.'' 

The  wind  in  the  bowels  is,  indeed,  in  both  cases 
the  same,  and  only  different  with  reference  to  the 
way  by  which  it  is  expelled ;  that  which  comes  up 
IS  called  eructation,  and  that  which  goes  down  is 
called  flatulency :  it  is  the  same  as  the  distinction 
between  slapping  (the  face),  and  a  thump  (on  the 
back  of  the*head)  (SiuuoJt  ^  SJkUl),  the  one  is  on  the 
face,  the  other  on  the  occiput,  but  in  reality  they 
are  the  same  thing ;  it  is  only  a  distinction  of  the 
region  of  the  body. 

Man  is  subject  to  many  affections,  constant 
accidents,  and  long  diseases,  as  cholic,  pains  in  the 
stomach,  and  other  accidents,  which  arise  from  an 
accumulation  of  impurities  in  the  prima  trur ,  which 
are  not  discharged  when  they  are  mobile,  and  when 
nature  makes  its  regular  efforts  to  discharge  them. 
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Other  aiuinalB  are  free  frpm  these  evils;  for  matters 
which  create  disorders  in  the  bowels  are  with  them 
immediately  discharged,  since  they  oppose  no  con- 
straint Ancient  philosophers  and  the  sages  of  the 
Greeks,  like  Democritus  oii^yU<>,  Pythagoras 
^j^  ULJ,  Socrates  fet^»  Diogenes  yJU^St  and 
other  sages  of  all  nations  rejected  every  restraint* 
in  these  things,  because  they  knew  what  harm 
arises  from  it;  and  everybody  who  has  the  talent  of 
observation  will  have  noticed  in  himself,  that  they 
were  right  in  their  opinion ;  for  it  is  a  rule,  esta- 
blished by  experience,  and  confirmed  by  reasoning. 
But  moralists  find  fault  with  it,  for  different  rea- 
sons, although  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

El-Mas'ddi  says,  we  have  related  the  history  of 
the  kings  of  India,  their  usages,  interesting  anec- 
dotes, showing  their  manners  j^,  and  their  social 
habits,  in  our  Akhbdr  ez-zemdn,  and  in  the  Kit&b 
el-ausaty  where  we  have  entered  into  details  res- 
pecting the  Maharij,  who  is  the  king  of  the  islands 
from  which  drugs  and  spices  are  exported,  as  well 
as  on  other  kings  of  India,  as  the  king  of  el-Komdr, 
and  other  sovereigns  of  the  mountainous  districts^ 
which  are  opposite  these  islands,  as  ez-Zanij,  and 
others;  and  the  history  of  the  kings  of  China,  of 
the  king  of  Serendfb,  and  of  the  country  of  Man- 
d<ira  s^3«xL#  (cjCi  (^^  jiydJu),  which  is  opposite  to 
the  island  Serendib,  as  Komdr  is  opposite  the 
islands  of  the  Mahadij,  to  which  ez-Z^j  belongs. 
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Every  king  of  the  country  of  Mand6r&  has  the 

tiUe  el*K4yidi  tf  JssUOt- 

We  shall  give  notices  of  the  kings  of  the  east 

and  west,  south  (^^^0  and  norths  in  this  hookt 
speaking  of  the  kings  of  Yemen^  and  of  the  Per- 
sians, Romans,  Greeks,  the  Maghrib  and  the  differ- 
ent  Abyssinian  and  Negro  nations,  and  of  some 
nations  who  have  descended  from  Y&feth. 
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SEVENTEENTH  CHAPTER. 


On  the  Cauea$u$;  account  of  the  Alam^  Khazars  < 
of  the  different  racee  of  Twice ^  and  the  Bulgariane; 
aleo  a  notice  of  Bdb  eUAhwdh  (Derbend),  and  the 
neighbouring  natione.* 

Thi  mountain  of  el-Kaikhf  ^^t  (Caucasus)  is  a 
large  mountain,  and  is  of  such  extent  that  it  com- 


*  This  chapter  of  our  author,  for  the  most  part,  b  translated 
into  French  in  Klaproth's  MagOMtn  Anatiqu€f  Paris,  183A.  I 
made  this  transktion  without  being  aware  that  there  already 
existed  one ;  but,  subsequently,  when  I  had  seen  the  IVench 
version,  I  compared  mine  with  it,  and,  in  several  instances  where 
I  differ  from  it,  put  the  Arabic  text,  to  justify  myself* 

f  Caucasus  means  the  butt  motin/otii,  from  the  Persian  words 
t^^gdw  Kok.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mis* 
take,  if  Herodotus  gives  to  the  Caucasus  the  name  7Viiini#,  but 
as  a  translation  of  the  Persian  name.  The  Boun-Dehesh  offers  a 
sufficient  explanation,  why  so  many  mountains  were  called  Taurua 
or  Bull  mountains.  The  Persians  took  the  same  view  of  the 
mountains  as  of  the  rivers,  which  has  been  shown  p.  243,  #ttpra» 
attaching  religious  ideas  to  these  natural  fortresses,  with  wluch 
Providence  had  protected  thdr  country  on  some  parts.  Aa 
long  as  the  empire  had  narrow  limits,  the  Taurus  was  the  end  of 
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prizes  a  numbw  of  kingdoms  and  nations.    In  this 

their  world;  when  it  extended  fiirther  to  the  north,  it  was  the 
Caucfttne,  end  the  Imaus  in  the  iouth»  hoth  of  which  received 
therefore  the  Mcred  name  of  Bull  mountain,  which  was  con- 
nected with  star  worship,  for  the  Butt  mountain  was  evidently 
-sacred  to  eUBoij  ^%4JU  The  first  meaning  of  this  word  is 
stronghold;  and  it  has  heen  applied  to  the  signs  of  the  sodiac, 
for  a  reason  which  has  been  stated  in  page  205,  iuprOf  note. 

These  natural  fortresses  or  strongholds  of  Itin  were  naturally 
compared  with  the  strongholds  of  heaven,  and  hence  they  arc 
simply  called  Alborj  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  whilst  other  writers  call 
them  simply  the  Bulls  (el-Kaf,  •>.,  G&w). 

Providence  considered  the  welfare  of  Irdn  or  Khunnerets, 
at  the  moment  of  the  creation,  protecting  this  sacred  country  by 
rivers  and  mountains;  hence  we  find,  even  in  Mohammedan  cos- 
mogony, that  their  world  (the  Khunnerets)  b  based  upon  a  fish, 
(••#.,  the  four  rivers,  see  p.  243,  supra)  which  rests  upon  a  bull, 
on  whose  back  stand  the  mountains,  (see  the  third  note  to  p.  44, 
supra). 

The  name  of  the  Caucasus  ^\  in  Mas'ddf  is  so  variously 
punctuated,  that  we  can  little  rely  on  the  correctness  of  the  read- 
'  ing  of  it  by  later  authors.  They  make  generally  ^uall  of  it, 
because  this  word  has  a  meaning  in  Arabic.  I  read  it  ^yvill 
el-Kalkh,  considering  the  word  as  a  contraction  of  G&w-Koh.  This 
iuggestion  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of  several  Arabic  authors, 
(MS.  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  No.  847,  ane.fondi,  fol.  22, 
rectos  en-Nowalrf;  Kam(is,  p.  1330;  Isstachri,  to^uja  xv., and  el* 
Kaswlnl  ajaib  el-Makhl(ikat,  where  by  a  mistake  uUXll  ia  written), 
who  derive  their  knowledge  of  the  Caucasus  from  a  different  source 
than  el-Mas'6dI,  and  write  JUUf  el-Kaik,  which  is  only  a  dif- 
ferent, mode  for  expressing  the  same  sound. 

The  passage  to  which  I  am  alluding  of  the  MS.  874,  ane. 
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rooontam  live  seventy-two  niations*,  and  every  nation 
has  its  own  king  and  language  which  differs  from 
the  others.  This  mountain  has  several  passes  and 
valleys;  in  one  of  them/  Kisrd  Anushirw&i  has 
built  the  town  of  B&b  el-Abwdb.  He  constructed 
also  a  wall  between  this  town  and  the  sea  of  the 
Khazar  (the  Caspian  sea)  which  runs  even  one  mile  ' 
into  the  sea.  This  wall,  which  extends  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  of  el-Kalkh,  is  about  forty 
farsangs  long,  and  crosses  mountains  and  valleys. 
At  the  other  end  stands  the  fortress  of  Taberist&nf 
^[Xmj^.  Aniishirw&n  made  at  every  three  miles, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  imp6rtance  of  the 
way  which  leads  to  it,  a  gate  of  iron ;  and  he  settled 

fondi,  is  curious:  **  A  man  (whose  name  is  hot  clear  in  the  MS.) 
related  to  me,  that  he  had  been  sent  by  some  king  of  the  Cau- 
casus i,  V^gtt  yj^  to  the  king  of  the  Russians,  for  he  believed 
that  they  had  an  inscription,  engraved  on  wood.  (When  I  came 
there)  they  showed  me  some  white  pieces  of  wood,  with  drawing  * 
j&yU  on  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  the  signs  for 
whole  words  or  separate  letters*  They  looked  like  this" — here 
follows  a  drawing. 

*  Timosthenes  finds  in  Diuscurias,  the  capital  of  the  Colchians, 
three  hundred  different  nations  and  tongues^— P/iny  vii.,  5. 

f  Taberistin  is  a  wrong  reading  met  with  in  other  authors  as 
well  as  is  el-Mas'ddf ,  instead  of  /^Wf^  Tabasseran,  which  is 
the  name  of  an  ancient  fortress,  and  of  a  province  of  DaghesUb. 

It  has  with  the  Persians,  also,  the  name  ^}^j^  Taberseria 
(khproth). 

2d 
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at  every:  gate,  within  the  wall,  people  who  were  to 
guard  the  gate  and  the  wall  near  it,  to  check  the 
incondons  of  the  nations  who  live  on  these  moun- 
tains: as  the  Khazar,  el-Ldn,  the  different  Turkish 
hordes,  the  Serfr,  Targhiz*,  and  other  unbelieving 
nations.  The  jebel  el-Kaikh  extends  in  length  and 
breadth  about  two  months'  journey ;  and  the  people 
who  live  upon  and  about  it  can  only  be  counted  by 
Him  who  created  them. 

One  pass  of  this  mountain  ajU&  <x>I  leads 
towards  the  sea  of  the  Khazar  (Caspian),  and  is  not 
far  from  B&b  el-Abwdb  as  we  have  mentioned. 
Another  runs  towards  the  sea  M&yotis,  with  which 
the  strait  of  Constantinople  communicates  as 
we  have  before  said.  On  this  sea  is  the  town 
of  Trebizond  ij6yj\jio.  There  is  a  fair  once  a  year, 
at  which  merchants  assemble  from  all  nations — 
Moslims,  Byzantines,  Armenians,  and  others  from 
the  country  of  Kashakf  X&T. 

*  All  copies  read^^t.  Klaproth  reads  JdJI  Butgariam; 
and  this  seems  to  be  correct,  for  there  are  some  passages  further 
on  in  this  chapter  where  our  author  speaks  of  the  wars  of  this 
nation  against  the  Byzantines.  And  the  comparison  of  his  ac- 
count with  Greek  authors  shows,  that  he  means  the  Bulgarians. 
In  the  copy  of  Cambridge,  JUL  is  written  in  some  instances  as  a 
correction  on  the  margin.  I  thought  it  better  not  to  change  this 
error,  for,  in  some  instances,  it  may  be  that  our  author  means  not 
the  Bulgarians,  but  a  different  nation. 

t  One  copy  re^s  '<  Alans." 
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When  An68hinr&n  had  built  this  city,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Bab  el-Abw&b,  and  the  wall 
which  runs  over  land,  water,  and  mountainst  and 
when  he  had   settled   people  there,   (a  military 
colony,)  and  kings,  he  assigned  to  them  (the  kings) 
their  ranks  mI^  and  districts,  and  marked  the 
boundary,  as  Ardeshir  Ben  Bdbek  had  done  when 
he  assigned  to  the  kings  of  Khords&n  their  ranks. 
One  of  the  kings  in  those  districts  which  border  on 
the  country  of  the  Moslims,  near  the  province  of 
Barda'ah  Ss\^,  to  whom  Anushirw^  assigned  his 
rank,  was  a  king  of  the  name  of  Sharwdn  (^t>>&i 
and  from  him  his  dominions  have  this' name  *.    His 
title  was  Sbarwdn  Shdh  sU  ^tj|^»  and  every 
king  who  is  in  possession  of  those  districts  has  the 
name  Sharw&n,  (which  sounds  Sharwdn*Shah  with 
the  title).    His  kingdom  has  at  present  [332  a.h.] 
about  one  month's  journey  in  circumference^  for  he 
has  conquered  several  provinces  which  had  not  been 
assigned  to  him  by  Anushirwan ;  and  these  new  ac- 
cessions are  now  considered  as  part  of  his  dominions. 
The  present  king  [we  have  just  mentioned  the  date 
in  which  we  write]  is  a  Moslim  of  the  name  of  Mo- 
hammed  Ben  Yezld.     He  is  a  descendant  of  Behr&m 
Giir  j^  -J^.    The  ruler  of  Khor&sdnf  at  present 

*  A4^t  ^t  SiUU  jJClCW^ 

f  This  18  probably  an  error  instead  of  Khosru  Sbah  ( AbAlfedl, 
page  387). 

2  D2 
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[we  have  just  mentioned  the  date]  is  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Ismail  Ben  Ahmed;  and  Isma'fli 
derived  his,  origin  also  from  Behr&m  Gur.  Nobody 
who  knows  genealogy  will  contradict  it. 

The  king  of  the  Serir»  Mohammed  Ben  Yezidi 
equally  a  descendent  of  BehrUm  Gilr  who  is  the 
Sharw^i  is  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Bdb  el- 
Abwdb,  since  the  death  of  a  near  relation  of  hb,  of 
the  name  of  'AbduUMelik  Ben  Heshdm  jCUt  juc 
f  l&^  ^^,  who  was  a  man  of  the  Ansdr.  He  and 
his  forefathers,  had  been  the  governors  of  Bab  el- 
Abw&b,  and  had  been  settled  there  since  the  time 
when  Moslemah  Ben  *Abdul-Melik  «Xjx  ^^^  a^im 
S)X\  and  other  Moslim  leaders,  conquered  that 
country  in  the  beginning  of  the  Isl&m. 

On  the  kingdom  of  Sharwan  borders  another 
kingdom  of  the  mountains  of  el-Kaikh,  which  has 
the  name  Layidan*  ^Ix^S  (^\^5H)-  The  king  is 
called  Uyiddn-shlOi  sU^lootf  (sL&  u!^.^)-  ^^  ^^ 
recently  been  conquered  by  Sharwdn  Mohammed 
Ben  Yezid.  He  has  also  subjugated  the  kingdom  of 
the  M6kdnians  SuSU^t.    The  king  of  el-Kizf  ^\ 


*  KUproth  found  this  name  tpelt  •  L^l  Abiin. 

t  EUKis  leemi  to  be  a  wrong  reading,  instead  of  vCUt  el-Laks. 
Thto  seems  to  be  the  Arabic  name  for  the  Lesghix,  which  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  Georgian  name  of  the  same  nation, 
Lek'hethi :  and  the  Lekos,  mentioned  in  Vakhthang  (apud  St. 
Martin,  vol.  ii^  page  182)  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Caucasian 
nations,  is  in  all  likelihood  the  father  of  the  same  nation. 
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{jCl\)  is  equally  a  Tanal  of  Sharwitn.  The  population 
of  this  kingdom,  which  is  situated  on  the  mountains, 
is  inniimenble^  Some  of  them  are  unbelievers,  and 
do  not  acknowledge  the  Sharwin  as  their  master: 
they  are  the  Dddimians  Su!b>jJt  (SUJbyil  or  iH\^\), 
who  are  pagans,  and  have  no  king.  The  usages 
which  they  are  said  to  have  in  their  marriages  and 
traffic,  are  very  singular. 

There  are  passes  and  valleys  in  this  mountain 
which  are  inhabited  by  nations  who  are  unac* 
quainted  with  each  other,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  communication,  which  is  impeded  by  the 
height  and  roughness  of  the  mountains,  by  marshes 
and  forests,  by  the  waters  which  flow  down  from 
the  summits,  and  by  the  immense  rocks  and  stones. 

This  man,  named  Sharwdn,  has  subjected  many 
kingdoms  in  these  mountains  which  had  been  given 
to  various  chiefs  by  Aniishirwdn  and  others  who 
organized  that  country.  They  are  now  all  under 
the  sceptre  of  Mohammed  Ben  Yezid;  amongst 
them  is  Khor&sdn  Shah  (Khosrd  Shah)  and  Bawdn 
Shah  ^lA  ^»^^  (»Ls;  ^bb).  We  shall  relate  how 
he  became  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Sharwdn.  He 
and  his  father  were  in  possession  of  L&yidan,  and 
had  no  other  kingdom*.    The  king  of  Sharwan  is 


»i' (jj' •**»  4p  JJ  i  3^* 
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the  neighbour  of  the  king  of  Taberist&n  (^U^^» 
who  is,  in  our  time,  a  Moslim  of  the  name  of  Ibn 
Okht  'Abdul  Melik  jUt  Jus  CM  ^%  who  has  been 
Emir  of  B&b  el-Abw&b. 

Thenation  nearest  to  B&bel-AbwA  are  the  Haidan 
(\jt^  ((^yMsf^) .  They  form  one  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Khazar.  Next  to  Haiddn  is  the  kingdom  of 
the  Khazar.  Their  metropolis  was  the  city  of  Se- 
mender  *^iJJU«ii,  which  is  eight  days*  journey  from 
the  town  of  Bib  el-Abwdb.  This  city  has  a  nume- 
rous population  of  Khazar,  but  it  is  no  longer  the 
capital,  for  when  Solaiman  Ben  Rabfah  el-Bahili 
^«U  UII  hufj  ^  oW^  conquered  Semender  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Isldm,  the  king  transferred  his 
residence  to  Itil  ysS,  which  is  seven  days'  journey 
from  Semender ;  and  since  this  time  the  kings  of 
the  Khazar  reside  there. 

This  town  (Itil)  is  divided  into  three  parts,  by 
a  large  river,  which  rises  from  the  higher  regions 
of  the  country  of  the  Turks,  and  from  which  an 
arm  branches  off,  somewhere  near  the  country  of 
the  Targhiz  yijji\  (Bulgarians),  and  falls  into  the 
sea  of  Mdyotisf.    This  town  has  two  sides.    In 

*  Compare  Fraohn,  de  Cka$arUf  in  Actit  Acad.  Imp.  Scient. 
Petenbourg,  1S22,  vol.  viii.  Klaproth  informt  ut,  that  the 
modern  name  of  Semender  is  Tarku,  or  Tarkhd  ^Ji^ 

t  The  error  ihat  the  Don  is  a  branch  of  the  Wolga  ii  abo 
met  with  in  Byiantine  authors.  (Klaproth.) 
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the  middle  of  the  river  it  an  island,  in  whidi  the 
king  resides.  The  palace  of  the  king  stands  on  the^ 
extremity  of  this  island,  and  is  connected  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  with  one  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
town.  In  this  town  are  many  Moslims  and 
Christians,  Jews  and  Pagans.  The  king,  his  suite, 
[and  the  Khazar  of  his  army*,]  embraced  the' 
tenets  of  the  Jews,  in  the  reign  of  er-Rashid.  To 
this  king  flock  the  Jews  from  all  the  Moslim  dis« 
tricts,  and  from  the  Byzantine  empire;  for  the  em* 
peror  forced  the  Jews  of  his  dominions  to  turn 
Christians,  and  loaded  the  converts  with  favours. 
The  present  [332,  a.h.]  Byzantine  emperor  is  Ar« 
manus  cryU;t  (Romanus  II.).  We  shall  speak  in 
another  chapter  on  the  Byzantine  emperors ;  how 
many  there  were;  and  we  shall  also  give  the  history 
of  Romanus  and  his  colleague.  Under  these  cir* 
cumstanceSy  many  Jews  took  flight  from  the  By* 
zantine  empire  into  the  country  of  the  Khazar.  As 
we  cannot  insert  in  this  book  the  history  of  the 
conversion  of  the  king  of  the  Khazar  to  Judaism, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  our  former  works. 

One  of  the  various  Pagan  nations  who  live  in ' 
his  country  are  the  Sekalibah  SjJUu^  (Sclavonians), 
and  another  the  Rus  or5j  (^^^  Russians).    They 
live  in  one  of  the  two  sides  of  this  town:  they  bum 


*  These  words  are  left  out  in  some  copies. 
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the  dead  with  their  cattle,  utensils,  arms,  and  o«na* 
ments.  When  a  man  dies,  his  wife  is  burnt  alive 
with  him;  but,  when  the  wife  dies,  her  husband  is 
not  bumtf  If  a  bachelor  dies,  he  is  married  after 
his  death.  Women  are  glad  to  be  burnt;  for  they 
cannot  enter  into  paradise  by  themselves.  This 
usage  prevails  also  among  the  Hindus,  as  we  have 
said,  fiut  the  Hindus  never  burn  a  woman  with 
her  husband,  unless  it  is  her  own  wish. 

The  majority  of  the  population  of  this  country 
are  MosUms;  for  the  standing  army  of  the  king 
consists  of  Moslims.  They  are  called  al-L&risians 
^^Mf  (Sft«^^0#  and  come  from  Khowdrezm; 
whence  they  emigrated  at  an  early  period,  after  the 
spreadingof  the  Isldm;  on  account  of  drought  and 
plague  which  had  visited  their  country.  They  are 
brave,  good  soldiers,  and  form  the  strength  of  the 
king  of  the  Khazar  in  his  wars.  They  fixed  certain 
conditions  under  which  they  would  establish  them- 
selves in  his  country;  one  of  these  conditions  was, 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  profess  publicly  the 
Isl&m;  to  build  mosques  and  call  out  the  prayers; 
and  that  the  vizier  of  the  kingdom  should  be  a  man 
of  their  reli^on  and  nation.  The  vizier  there  is  at 
present  from  amongst  them;  his  name  is  Ahmed 
Ben  Kuwaih  ii^  ^^j^  J^t.  Another  condition  is, 
that  if  the  king  of  the  Khazar  should  have  a  war 
against  the  Moslims,  they  would  remmn  separate  in 
his  camp,  (observe  neutrality,)  and  not  fight  against 
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a  nation  who  profess  the  same  religion;  but  they 
would  fight  for  him  against  any  other  nation. 
There  are,  at  present,  seven  thousand' horsemen 
of  theirs,  in  the  army  of  the  king,  armed  with  bows 
and  equipped  in  cuirasses,  helmets,  and  coats  of 
mail:  he  has  also  some  spearsmen.  In  point  of 
arms,  they  are  like  the  soldiers  in  Moslim  coun- 
tries. Their  supreme  judges,  in  religious  and  civil 
^-»  V,;  .  are  Moslims. 

In  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  king* 
dom  of  the  Khazar,  there  are  nine  supreme  judges  in 
thecountry ;  two  of  themfor  the  Moslims ;  two  forthe 
Khazars,  who  follow  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
passing  sentence ;  two  for  the  Christians,  who  follow 
the  laws  of  the  gospel  in  their  decisions;  and  one 
for  the  Sclavonians,  Russians,  and  the  other  pagan 
population.  The  pagan  judge  decides  after  the 
heathen  laws;  that  is  to  say,  the  dictates  of  reason, 
(not  revelation).  If  any  important  case  comes 
before  him,  he  refers  to  the  Moslim  judges,  and  lets 
them  decide  after  the  law  of  the  Islam. 

There  is  no  other  king  in  these  parts  who  has 
paid  troops,  except  the  king  of  the  Khazar.  Every 
Moslim  has  there  the  name  Larisian,  (although  he 
may  not  be  of  this  nation,)  and  it  is  even  extended 
to  such  Russians  and  Sclavonians  as  serve  in  the 
(standing)  army  or  household  of  the  king;  although 
they  are  pagans  as  we  have  said*.    But  there  are 

*  j.yai  V  ^W  oyM.  jk^^  ^  ij^  h^  yi^ 
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many  Moslims  in  this  kingdom  besides  the  Larisi- 
ans;  they  are  artisans,  tradespeople,  and  merchants, 
who  have  been  attracted  by  the  justice  and  security  (of 
persons  and  property)  afforded  by  the  government. 
They  have  a  great  public  mosque  ^l^U  the  Mindret 
of  which  rises  above  the  royal  palace;  and  several 
private  mosques  iXacwLtf  where  children  are  in- 
structed in  reading  the  Korfin.  If  the  Moslims 
and  ChristianSi  who  are  there,  agree,  the  king  has 
no  power  over  them. 

£1-Mas'iid{  says,  What  we  have  said  does  not 
refer  to  the  king  of  the  Khazar  himself,  but  we 
mean  the  Kh^kto  Cl)'^^  (Major  domus) ;  for  there 
is  a  king  in  the  country  of  the  Khazar,  besides  the 
Khfikto.  He  is  shut  up  in  his  palace:  he  never 
makes  a  public  procession,  nor  does  he  show  him- 
self to  the  nobility  or  the  people,  and  he  never 
goes  out  from  his  palace.  His  person  is  sacred, 
but  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  either  to  command  or  forbid.  Everything 
is  administered  by  the  Kh&kdn  for  the  king,  who 
lives  with  him  in  the  same  palace.  If  a  drought, 
or  any  other  misfortune,  befals  the  country  of  the 
Khazar,  or  if  a  war  or  any  other  accident  happens 
to  them,  the  lower  and  higher  classes  of  the  nation 
run  to  the  king,  and  say,  **  The  administration  of 

9»^ht^  3  *^'  -^  Cir* 
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this  Kh&k&n  brings  misfortune  upon  us:  pat  him  to 
death,  or  deliver  him  to  ust  that  we  may  kill  him.** 
Sometimes  he  delivers  him  to  them,  and  they  put 
him  to  death;  at  other  times  he  takes  charge  himself 
of  the  execution;  and  sometimes  he  has  pity  on 
him,  protects  him,  and  sets  him  free  without  doing 
him  any  harm^  although  he  might  have  deserved  it. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  institution  dates  from 
ancient  times,  or  whether  it  has  been  recently 
introduced.  The  Khdkdn  is  chosen  from  among 
the  nobility*  by  their  chiefs;  but  I  think  that  the 
royalty  of  the  present  dynasty  takes  date  from  a 
remote  period. 

The  Khazar  have  boats,  with  which  they  go  on 
a  river,  which  falls  above  their  city  (Itil)  into  the 
river  (Wolga)  that  runs  through  their  capital  (Itil). 

U^jS  ^^  j,l<  jlH  ^\  ^j\.  Ml  baU,  or  aki  el4^oymi 
means*  I  believe,  generally  persons  of  family,  or  the  nobility, 
Klaproth  and  Frsbn  differ  from  my  opinion :  the  latter  translates 

the  words   i^^jM^   Clv^  >t    .)  y\   SJUiLt   ^LaS    »^ 

**  Dignitas  autem  non  nisi  certn  alicui  familisd  competit,**  which  I 
should  have  rendered  by  **  To  the  Kh&anship  only  men  of  family 
are  competent,  who  have  distinguished  themselves.**  With  the 
Alites  ***  Y/  «y^l  means  the  members  of  the  family  of  Moham* 
med;  and  thus  I  ought  to  have  explained  it  in  the  note  page  529 
supra.  In  Persian  history,  CLj\Sy^\  3^t  u^  the  ancient 
nobility. 
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On  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  has  the  name  of 
Bortis  \fM»ji%  Turks  have  settled,  who  form  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Khazar.  Their  country  is  well- 
cultivated,  and  lies  between  the  Khazar  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Targhiz  (Bulgarians).  The  river 
(Bortds)  comes  from  the  Targhiz  (Bulgarians), 
and  there  is  an  active  navigation  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Targhiz  and  Khazar.  Bortds  is  origi- 
nally the  name  of  a  Turkish  nation,  as  we  have 
before  said,  who  live  on  this  river,  and  give  to  it 
their  name.  From  their  country  come  the  furs  of 
black  and  red  foxes,  which  are  called  the  Bort^sian 
furs.  A  black  fur  of  this  kind  costs  one  hundred 
dinars,  and  more;  but  the  red  are  cheaper.  Dresses 
of  these  furs  are  worn  by  the  kings  of  the  Arabs 
and  the  Barbarians ;  and  they  form  part  of  their 
vanity;  for  they  are  considered  more  valuable  than 
the  furs  of  sable  j^«%m*,  hermeline  i^Cait,  and  the  like. 
The  kings  wear  tiaras  (jJ^,  khaftans,  and  robes 
j^t^,  of  these  furs.  If  kings  have  their  khaftans 
and  robes  lined  with  black  Bortasiah  foxs'  fur,  it  is 
excusable  (although  it  is  against  tne  divine  laws). 

From  the  upper  course  of  the  river  of  the 
Khazar  (Wolga),  an  arm  branches  off  (the  Don), 
that  falls  into  a  narrow  gulf  of  the  sea^  Pontus, 
which  is  the  sea  of  the  Russians ;  for  no  nation, 
excepting  the  Russians,  navigates  this  sea.  They 
are  a  great  nation,  living  on  one  of  the  coasts  of 
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this  sea.  They  neither  have  a  king  nor  do  they 
acknowledge  a  positive  law  (revelation),  t^j^* 
Many  of  them  are  merchants,  and  trade  with  the 
kingdom  of  the  Targhiz,  The  Russians  are  in 
possession  of  great  silver  mines,  which  may  he  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  mountain  of  liUijir  j^^'S 
Cj^^  in  Khor&s&n.  The  capital  of  the  Targhiz 
is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  Mdyotis*.  In 
my  opinion,  this  country  belongs  to  the  seventh 
climate.  The  Targhiz  are  of  Turkish  origin.  Their 
caravans  go  as  far  as  Khowdrezm  in  Khoras&n,  and 
from  Khowdrezm  caravans  go  to  them ;  but  there 
live  several  wandering  hordes  of  Turkish  origin, 
who  are  distinct  from  the  Targhiz,  between  these  two 
countries  which  render  the  road  of  the  caravans 
unsafe. 

The  present  king  of  the  Targhizf  [in  332  a.h.] 
is  a  Moslim.  He  embraced  this  religion,  in  the 
time  of  el-Moktader  Billah  after  310  a.h.,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vision.    His  son  has  made  the  pil- 

*  The  town  of  the  Bulgdiriant,  layt  KUproth,  it  situated  on 
the  Wolga,  under  the  place  where  it  unites  with  the  Kama,  and 
not  on  the  Black  Sea.  El-Mas'ddf  confounds  the  Bulgarians 
who  live  on  the  Wolga  with  those  on  the  Danube.  So  far  Klap* 
roth.  I  think  that  el-Mas*(idi  made  a  distinction,  calling  the  one 
nation  Targhiz,  and  the  other  Bulgar  JULji  and  that  some  copy- 
ists wrote  in  both  instances  Bulgarians,  and  others  Targhii. 

f  One  copy  reads  Bulgarians,  and  this  name  agrees  with  the 
Bysantine  historians. 
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grimage  (to  Mokka),  and  was  at  Bagdad.  Moktader 
sent  him  one  great  and  several  small  standards,  and 
presents  of  money.  They  have  a  great  public 
mosque.  This  king  has  made  a  holy  expedition 
against  Constantinople!  with  about  fifty  thousand 
horsemen.  His  predatory  corps  spread  as  far  as 
the  territory  of  Rome^  Spain,  the  country  of  Borjan 
^iUj^  (Burgundy?),  Galicia,  and  France*,  which  is 
about  two  months'  journey  from  Constantinople  j  • 
the  intermediate  country  is  partly  cultivated  and 
partly  uncultivated.  The  Moslims  had  made  a  re- 
ligious war  from  Tarsus,  on  the  Syrian  frontier, 
against  Jarkendiyah  Sj^JuS;^,  under  the  minister  f 
Thaml  3^,  the  governor  of  the  frontier,  who  is 
known  under  the  name  ed-Daksi  ^^M  (^jJO^ 
with  the  MosUm  and  Christian  |  vessels  which  he 

*  iaffji^S  El-Ifranjah.  I  suppose  this  word  means  the  French 
in  authors  who  wrote  before  the  crusades,  for  the  eastern  Arabs 
derived  their  knowledge  of  Europe  from  the  Moors  in  Spain,  who 
were  best  acquainted  with  the  French  amongst  all  European  na- 
tions, if  they  were  not  the  only  Christian  nation  beyond  the 
Pyrenees  of  whom  they  had  a  precise  knowledge.  Since  the 
Crusades,  the  word  Ifranjah  means  any  European. 

t  ^«>liLt  means  that  he  had  a  place  in  the  household  of  the 
khalif.  First,  slaves  were  employed  to  serve  the  khalif ;  subse- 
quently, they  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  menial  offices  in  his  household  became  of  more  importance 
than  right  or  talent  Thus,  Khiidim,  or  servant,  became  a  title 
ai  minister  with  us. 

t  One  copy  reads  (j^L|Jlj  (j^WLt  ^S^f  **Th«  Mos. 
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commanded,  in  k.  n.  312;  they  passed  throu^ 
the  strait  of  Cionstantinople  and  entered  a  gulf  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  has  no  commonicaticm 
with  any  other  sea,  and  then  they  came  into  the 
country  of  Jarkendiyah.  On  land  they  met  a  num- 
ber of  Targhiz  who  came  to  their  aid ;  and  they  said 
that  their  king  was  not  far  off.  This  proves  what 
we  have  said,  that  the  Targhiz  had  extended  their 
military  expeditions  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean. 
Some  went  with  the  Moslims  on  board  the  Tarsian 
vessels,  and  came  to  Tarsus. 

The  Targhiz  (Bulgarians)  are  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation :  they  are  brave  and  have  subjected  their 
neighbours;  and  one  horseman  of  theirs,  who  has 
turned  Moslim,  to  the  number  of  which  belongs  the 
king,  can  oppose  three  other  horsemen  and  two 
hundred  unbelievers.  The  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tinople are  not  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
them,  excepting  by  their  walls;  the  same  is  the 
case  with  other  districts  in  that  neighbourhood; 
their  only  protection  are  their  fortresses  and  walls. 

The  night  is  exceedingly  short  in  the  country  of 
the  Bulgarians  all  the  year  round;  some  believe 
that  a  Bulgarian  cannot  boil  (meat  in)  his  kettle 

Urn  aDd*0ra&nianTe8teIt;*'aDd  another  ^  /«wu^liJt  *fS\y$ 
^^^j^,yajki\  ''  the  Syrian  and  Basrian  TetBelB.**  At  they  could 
not  bring  the  Tesselt  from  the  Persian  Gulf  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, I  read  the  last  word  QjjuJty^U 
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before  the  morning  comes.  We  have  explained  the 
reason  of  this  phenomenon  in  our  former  books,  as 
depending  upon  the  spherical  form  (of  the  earth); 
we  have  also  said,  that  the  night  lasts  in  some  . 
parts  of  the  world  six  months  without  interruption; 
and  then  again,  that  they  have  six  months'  day, 
and  no  night.  This  is  about  (the  time  when  the 
8un  is  in)  capricomus  ^«)^.  The  reasons  which 
are  connected  with  the  spherical  form  (of  the  earth) 
are  also  stated  by  the  authors  of  the  astronomical 
tables. 

The  Russians  u^jji\  consist  of  several  different 
nations  and  distinct  hordes ;  one  is  called  jufit&pil 
(a^Ui)^))  (Lithuanians?).  They  go  on  their  mer- 
cantile business  as  far  as  Spain,  Rome,  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  Khazar.  After  the  year  300,  they 
had  five  hundred  ships,  every  one  of  which  had  one 
hundred  men  on  board :  they  passed  up  the  estuary 
(of  the  Don)  which  opens  into  the  Pontus,  and  is  in 
communication  with  the  river  of  the  Khastar 
(Wolga).  The  king  of  the  Khazar  keeps  a  garrison 
on  this  side  the  estuary,  with  efficient  warlike 
equipments  to  exclude  any  other  power  from  this 
passage,  and  to  prevent  them  from  occupying,  by 
land,  that  branch  of  the  river  of  the  Khazar 
which  stands  in  connection  with  the  Pontus ;  for 
the  Nomadic  Turks,  who  are  the  Ghozz  yUS^  try 
frequently  to  winter  there.     Sometimes  the  water 
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(the  Don)  which  oonnecto  the  river  of  the  Khazar 
(Wolga)  with  the  above-mentioned  estuary  Is  firozen, 
and  the  Ghozz  cross  it  with  their  horses,  for  although 
it  is  a  great  water,  the  ice  does  not  break  under  them. 
The  king  of  the  Khazar  himself  frequently  takes 
the  field  against  them,  if  his  garrison  is  too  weak 
to  drive  them  back»  and  he  prevents  them  from 
going  over  the  ice,  thus  defending  his  dominions.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  Turks  to  cross  the  river 
in  summer. 

When  the  Russian  vessels  came  to  the  garrison, 
on  the  entrance  of  the  estuary,  they  sent  to  the 
king  of  the  Khazar  to  ask  his  permission  to  pass 
through  his  dominions,  to  go  down  his  river,  and 
enter  into  the  sea  of  the  Khazar,  which  is  the  sea 
of  Jorjun,  Taberistdn,  and  of  other  places  of  the 
Barbarians  (i^U^t  as  we  have  stated,  promising 
him  half  the  plunder  which  they  should  make  firom 
the  nations  who  live  on  the  coast  of  this  sea.  He 
gave  them  leave.  They  entered  the  estuary,  and, 
continuing  their  voyage  up  the  river  (Don),  as  far 
as  the  river  of  the  Khazar  (Wolga),  they  went 
down  this  river,  passed  the  town  of  Itil,  and 
entered  through  its  mouth  into  the  sea  of  the 
Khazar.  This  is  a  very  large  and  deep  riven  By 
these  means  the  Russians  came  into  this  sea,  and 
spread  their  predatory  excursions  over  el-Jfl,  ed- 
Dailem,  Taberistdn,  Aboskdn,  which  is  the  name 
for  the  coast  of  Joij6n,   the  Naphtha   Country 
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SbUUSli  and  towarch  Aderbfjan,  the  town  of  Ardobfl 
^ftt^J  which  18  in  Aderbfjdn,  and  about  three  days' 
journey  from  this  sea.  They  shed  blood,  plundered 
property,  made  children  prisoners,  and  sent  out 
predatory  and  incendiary  corps  in  all  directions. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  this  sea  were 
thrown  into  consternation,  for  they  had  never  had 
to  contend  with  an  enemy  from  these  quarters ;  for 
the  sea  had  only  been  frequented  by  peaceful  traders 
and  fishing-boats.  They  had  been  at  war  with 
el-Jil,  ed-DaYlem,  and  the  leader  of  the  forces  of 
Ibn  Abi-s-S&j  gU  ^1  ^^^1,  but  with  no  other 
nation.  The  Russians  landed  on  the  coast  of  the 
Naphtha  Country,  which  is  called  Babikah  SLU 
(Bik(k\  and  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Sharwan- 
Shah.  On  their  return  from  the  coast,  the  Russians 
landed  in  the  islands  which  are  near  the  Naphtha 
Country,  being  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  it 
llie  king  of  Sharwdn  was  then  'All  Ben  el-HaUhem. 
As  the  merchants  sailed  in  boats  and  vessels  in 
pursuit  of  their  commercial  business  to  those  islands, 
the  Russians  attacked  them ;  thousands  of  Moslims 
perished,  and  were  partly  put  to  the  sword,  partly 
drowned.  The  Russians  remained  several  months 
in  this  sea^  as  we  have  before  said.  The  nations 
on  the  coast  had  no  means  of  repelling  them,  although 
they  made  warlike  preparations  and  put  themselves 
in  a  state  of  defence,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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ooastt  on  this  sea  are  well  civilized.  When  th^ 
had  made  booty  and  captives,  they  sailed  to  the 
mouths  of  the  river  of  the  Khazar  (Wolga),  and 
sent  messengers  with  money  and  booty  to  the  king, 
in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  which  they  had 
made.  The  king  of  the  Khazar  has  no  ships  on 
this  sea,  for  the  Khazar  are  no  sailors;  if  they  were, 
they  would  be  of  the  greatest  danger  to  the  Moslims. 
The  Ldrisians*  and  other  Moslims  in  the  country 
of  the  Khazar  heard  of  the  cooduct  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  they  said  to  their  king:  **  The  Russians 
have  invaded  the  country  of  our  Moslim  brothers; 
they  have  shed  their  blood  and  made  their  wives 
and  children  captives,  as  they  were  unable  to  resist; 
permit  us  to  oppose  them/*  As  the  king  was  not 
able  to  keep  them  quiet,  he  sent  messengers  to 
the  Russians,  informing  them  that  the  Moslims 
intended  to  attack  them.  The  Moslims  took  the 
field  and  marched  against  them,  going  down  the 
banks  of  the  river.  When  both  parties  saw  each 
other,  the  Russians  left  their  vessels  and  formed 
their  battle  array  opposite  the  Moslims.  In  the 
ranks  of  the  latter  were  many  Christians  of  Itil 
3Jt.    The  number  of  the  Moslim  army  was  about 


*  SjMMi Ml  al-Larisiahy  or  Allarisi  for  the  syllable  toA ezprestet 
sometimes  the  plural;  they  are  the  Alares  of  the  middle  ages, 
as  Klaproth  correctly  supposes. 
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fifteen  thousand  meut  provided  with  hones  and 
equipments.     They  fought  three  days,  and  God 
gave  victory  to  the  Moslims:  they  put  the  Russians 
to  the  sword,  others  were  drowned,  and  only  five 
thousand  escaped;  who  sailed  (first)  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  on  which  Bort4s*  is  situated;  (then) 
they  left  their  vessels  and  proceeded  by  land.    Some 
of  them  were  slain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bort^,  and 
others  came  into  the  country  of  Targhiz,  where  they 
fell  under  the  sword  of  the  Moslims.     There  were 
about  thirty  thousand  dead  counted  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  of  the  Khazar.    The  Russians  did  not 
make  a  similar  attempt  after  that  year. 
l   El-Mas'ddi  says,  we  have  related  this  fact  in  \ 
proof  (of  our  statement  that  the  Black  sea  and 
Caspian  are  separated)  against  those  who  maintain 
that  the  sea  of  the  Khazar  is  connected  with  the  sea 
M&yotis  and  the  strait  of  Constantinople,  through 
the  M^yotis  or  Pontus;  for  if  this  was  the  case,  the 
Russians  would  have  made  their  voyage  by  this  way, 
being  the  masters  of  the  Black  sea,  as  we  have 
said.    Besides,  the  merchants  of  all  the  nations 
who  live  near  this  sea  state,  unanimously,  that  the 
sea  of  the  Barbarians  (i^UNt  has  no  strait  by  which 
it  is  connected  with   any  other  sea ;   and  as  this 
sea  is  but  small,  it  can  be  known  in  its  whole  ex- 


*  One  copy  reads  AuUs  ^l^^U 
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tent.  The  history  of  the  Russian  ships,  which  we 
have  related,  is  generally  known  amongst  all  nations 
who  live  there.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  date  of 
their  expedition,  but  it  happened  after  300  a.  h. 
Perhaps  those  who  maintain  that  the  sea  of  the 
Khazar  is  connected  with  the  strait  of  Constanti- 
nople mean,  under  the  sea  of  the  Khazar,  the  sea 
Mdyotis,  and  the  Pontus,  which  is  the  sea  of  the 
Targhiz  and  Russians ;  God  knows  how  this  is. 

The  coast  of  Taberistdn  extends  along  this  sea 
(the  Caspian),  and  there  is  the  town  called  es-Samer 
j^^  ((^0>  which  is  a  seaport,  and  one  hour  of  the 
day  from  the  town  of  Itil.  On  the  coast  of  Joij&n 
is  the  town  Aboskun*,  about  three  days'  journey 
from  (the  town  of)  Jorjan.  On  this  sea  are  also 
el-JU  and  ed-Dailem.  There  is  a  constant  naviga- 
tion carried  oa  between  the  above-mentioned  towns 
and  Itil.  They  go  up  the  river  [Wolga]  as  far  as 
Itil;  they  sail  also  to  BUkah  (Bdkd)  STb,  which 
yields  white  and  other  naphtha ;  white  naphtha  is 
found  no  where  on  earth  but  there.  Bakfi  lies 
on  the  south  of  the  kingdom  of  Sbarwan.  In  this 
naphtha  country  is  a  crater  (chimney)  from  which 
fire  issues  perpetually,  throwing  up  a  high  flame. 
Opposite  this  coast  are  several  islands:  one  of  them 
is  three  days  distant,  in  which  there  is  a  great  vol- 


All  MSS.  write  this  name  invariably  aJumJI. 
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cano  which  often  throws  out  fire,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  yean  The  fire  rises  like  a  high  mountain 
in  the  air,  and  its  light  spreads  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  sea^  to  that  it  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  farsangs.  This  volcano  is  like  el-Bork&n 
^^^\(^!  in  Sicily,  which  is  between  the  country  of 
the  Franks  and  Afrikiyah.  There  is  no  volcano  on 
earth  which  makes  a  greater  noise,  nor  any  the 
smoke  of  which  is  more  black,  or  the  flames  more 
copious,  than  tha!  which  is  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Mahar&j.  Next  comes  the  volcano  of  Barahut 
oy^,  which  is  not  far  from  Asfar  and  Hadhramaut, 
in  the  country  of  esh-Shihr,  which  is  in  the  province 
of  Yemen  and  'Om&n.  The  noise  is  heard  like 
thunder  at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  and  it  throws 
live  coals  up  from  its  depth  like  mountains,  and 
pieces  of  black  rock  which  rise  so  high  in  the  air 
that  they  can  be  seen  at  many  miles'  distance;  then 
they  fall  down  again,  partly  into  the  crater,  and 
partly  round  it.  The  live  coals  which  are  thrown 
out  are  stones  which  have  become  red  by  the  par- 
ticles of  heat  which  they  have  absorbed.  We  have 
explained  the  cause  which  produces  volcanoes 
(springs  of  fire)  in  our  Akhbar  ez-zemdn. 

In  this  sea  are  islands  opposite  the  coast  of 
Jorjdn,  where  a  sort  of  white  falcons  St^  are  caught. 
These  falcons  are  soon  made  tame ;  and  one  has 
little  to  fear  that  they  will  associate  (with  the  wild 
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birds);  bnt  they  are  rather  weak,  for  the  sports- 
men who  catch  them  in  these  islands  feed  them  with 
fish;  and,  if  any  other  food  is  given  to  thern^  they 
become  redaced  in  strength.  Men  who  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  knowledge  of  falconry  ^JiyiJX, 
and  of  the  different  sorts  of  rapacious  birds  which 
have  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  among 
the  Persians^  Turks^  Byzantines,  Hindus,  and  Arabs, 
say,  that  falcons  of  a  white  colour  are  the  quickest 
and  handsomest;  that  they  have  the  best  shape  and 
chest ;  and  that  they  are  soonest  tamed,  and  the 
strongest  of  all  falcons  to  rise  in  the  air ;  that  they 
have  the  longest  breath,  and  fiy  furthest,  for  they 
arc  very  light  and  spirited*,  and  they  have  a  hotter 
temper  than  any  other  species  of  falcons.  The  dif* 
ference  of  colour  depends  upon  the  difference  of 
climate.  Hence,  they  are  of  a  pure  white  in  Ar- 
menia, in  the  country  of  the  Khazar,  in  Jorj&n, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  of  the  Turks,  on 
account  of  the  great  fall  of  snow  in  those  climates. 
A  sage  of  the  Khakans  (j^t^t  or  kings  of 
the  Turks,  to  whom  all  other  kings  of  the  Turks 
pay  submission,  says,  *^  Wlien  the  falcons  of  our 
country  bring  out  their  young  from  the  nest  into 
the  open  field,  they  rise  in  the  air  till  they  come  to 
a  cold  and  dense  atmosphere,  where  there  are  insects 

*  Literally,  **  there  are  parts  of  warmth  in  them.'* 
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with  which  they  feed  them ;  this  soon  makes  them 
strong,  and  they  learn  to  use  their  wings  and  to  fly 
high  to  find  their  food.  Some  times  fragments  of 
those  insects  are  found  in  the  nests  of  falcons/' 
According  to  Galen's  classification,  the  air  is  warm 
and  moist ;  so  that  the  cold  of  the  air  is  owing  to 
the  intenseness  of  winds  which  rise.  The  air  is  not 
without  beings  which  inhabit  it.  Balinds  {jJieXf 
(ij«JUL)*  (Pliny)  says,  "  Since  in  these  two  ele-^ 
ments,  viz.,  earth  and  water,  are  beings  and  inhabit- 
ants, the  two  upper  elements,  i.e.,  air  and  fire,  must 
also  have  beings  and  inhabitants/* 

I  have  found  in  some  anecdotes  of  er-RashId, 
that  he  went  out  hunting  one  day  in  the  countr\' 
near  el-Mausil,  with  a  white  falcon  on  his  hand. 


*  This  author  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  inserting  the  leading  points  of  the  contents  of  this 
curious  and  very  philosophical  book  in  another  volume.  M.  De 
Sacy  supposes,  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  ApoUonius;  this, 
however,  seems  not  to  be  well  founded.  There  are  many  instances 
in  which  the  Arabs  put  an  \  at  the  beginning  of  foreign  names;  but 
perhaps,  none  where  they  omit  it.  Dr.  Nicolls  found  this  author 
quoted  in  a  MS.  of  the  Bodl.  Library  (see  Caltd.  BihU  BodL). 
In  a  geographical  work  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was 
composed  under  Mo'tadhed,  he  has  the  surname  ^jJI  the 
^^JpAofftaii,  and  is  said  to  have  constructed  talismans.    It  seems  that 

I  the  fame  of  the  Latin  naturalist  penetrated  to  the  Arabs,  but  as 
they  had  no  translation  of  his  works,  they  connected  marvels  with 
his  name,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  their  own  compositions. 
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The  bird  became  uneasy  on  his  hand,  and  he  let 
it  off:  it  rose  in  the  air  till  it  disappeared  from 
his  eyes.  After  he  had  despaired  of  seeing  it 
again,  he  perceived  it  with  an  insect,  which  was 
like  a  serpent,  or  a  fish,  with  wings  like  the  fins  of 
a  fish.  £r-RashId  had  it  put  on  a  plate ;  and,  when 
he  had  returned  from  his  sport,  he  called  learned 
men,  and  asked  them  whether  they  were  aware  of 
a  being  living  in  the  air.  *'  O,  Commander  of 
the  Faithful/'  answered  MokHtil  3JUU»  **  a  traditioa 
of  thy  ancestor  'Abdullah  Ben  el-' Abbas  informs 
us,  that  the  air  is  inhabited  by  people  ^t  of  different 
forms;  and  nearer  to  us  than  these  people  live 
white  insects,  which  breed  in  the  air,  being  kept 
aloof  by  the  thicker  atmosphere.  They  grow  to 
the  shape  of  a  serpent,  or  a  fish,  with  wings ;  they 
have,  however,  no  feathers.  These  insects  are 
caught  by  the  white  falcons,  which  live  in  Arme- 
nia." The  Khalif  produced  the  plate,  showed  the 
insect,  and  made  rich  presents  to  Mokatil. 

Some  good  observers  have  told  me  in  Egypt 
and  other  countries,  that  they  have  seen  white  ser* 
pents  in  the  air,  which  moved  from  one  place  to 
another  with  a  celerity  that  was  equal  to  lightning; 
that  they  fell  sometimes  upon  an  animal  on  the 
earth  and  killed  it;  that  they  are  sometimes  heard 
flying  by  night;  and  that  their  locomotion  in 
the  air  is  accompanied  with  a  noise  like  that  which 
is  produced  when  a  new  cloth  is  unfolded.    Persons 
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who  have  no  knowledge  of  this  subject,  or  other 
women  (superstitious  and  ignorant  persons),  are 
frequently  heard  saying,  that  this  sound  proceeds 
from  witches,  who  fly  on  wings  of  quills  through 
the  air.  Various  opinions  have  been  stated  on  these 
topics ;  and  such  proofs  have  been  adduced  of  the 
existence  of  animals  in  the  two  (upper)  elements, 
as  leave  no  doubt  that  animals  are  generated  and 
grown  in  the  two  light  elements,  which  are  air  and 
fire,  as  there  are  generated  and  grown  in  the  two 
denser  elements,  earth  and  water. 

El-Mas'ddf  says,  the  sages  and  kings  have 
described  the  falcons,  and  dilated  on  their  praise. 
The  Khdkun,  or  king  of  the  Turks,  says,  **The 
falcon  is  courageous  and  well-behaved.''  Kisra 
Andsharw&n  praises  this  bird  in  these  words:  ^'  He 
is  active  and  watchful,  and  he  seizes  the  opportunity 
when  he  can."  The  Caesar  says,  *'  The  falcon  is  a 
noble  king;  when  he  is  in  need  he  takes,  and  when 
it  is  expedient  he  relinquishes."  The  philosophers 
speak  thus  of  the  falcon :  "  You  may  expect  that  a 
falcon  will  pursue  his  prey  with  great  velocity, 
attack  it  powerfully,  and  fly  very  high,  if  he  have 
long  legs  and  a  wide  chest;  for  this  is  a' sign  of 
strength,  and  that  he  is  light  and  quick.  You  will 
observe  in  birds  of  prey,  that  their  strength  is  in 
proportion  to  the  width  of  their  chest,  whereas 
their  velocity  and  skill  in  turning  round  (in  vertical 
motion)  are  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their 
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legs  and  the  compactness  of  their  bodies:  for  the 
strength  of  the  falcon  is  reduced  if  the  wings  are 
short,  and  the  body  thin  (delicate) ;  bat  if  they  are 
too  long  he  is  rendered  weak  and  soon  fatigued. 
Birds  of  prey  cannot  overtake  any  other  birds  than 
sach  as  have  short  legs,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
strength  of  woodcocks,  quails^  and  partridges,  is 
in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  length  of  their 
legs* 

Arsijdnis  says,  the  falcon  is  a  rapacious  bird^ 
but  he  is  not  provided  with  any  sort  of  protection 
by  nature;  his  strength  consists  in  the  slendemess 
(of  the  hind  part  of  his  body  and  the  length)  of  his 
feet;  and  although  he  is  the  weakest  of  all  birds  in 
body,  he  is  the  most  courageous,  for  he  possesses  a 
degree  of  heat  which  is  not  found  in  other  birds. 
We  found  that  his  chest  consists  of  a  tendinous 
texture,  and  is  not  swelled  with  flesh.  The  words 
of  Arsijdnis  are  confirmed  by  Galen.  The  former 
author  says  further,  that  the  falcon. builds  his  nest 
on  trees  of  thorns,  which  he  puts  together  at  differ* 
ent  intervals;  and  he  protects  himself  by  these 
means  against  heat  and  cold.  If  he  is  breeding  he 
builds  for  himself  a  house  (nest),  with  a  roof  that 
shuts  out  rain  and  snow,  that  he  may  be  comfort* 
able  and  protected  against  cold. 

Adham  Ben  Mohriz  j^  ^^^  ^i>l  says,  that 
the  first  who  amused  himself  with  birds  of  prey  was 
el-Hdreth  Ben  Mo*awiyah  Ben  Thaur,  who  was  the 
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father  of  Kindah  ^1  ^^jy  (^^  S^yu  ^^jj  djJJA 
ijjS.  He  went  out  one  day  sporting,  and  laid 
snares  for  sparrows  (small  birds).    An  akdar  bird 

^«xri  fell  upon  one  of  the  sparrows,  which  had  already 
been  caught  in  the  snares.  Akdar ^jXI  has  the  same 
meaning  as  Sakr*  jSjo,  and  is  also  called  the  Ajdal 
JJc^yU  He  ate  the  sparrow  although  he  was  him- 
self caught.  The  king,  surprised  at  his  devouring 
the  sparrow,  although  his  wings  were  broken,  shut 
him  up  in  a  large  cage,  and  he  saw  that  he  was 
quiet,  and  that  he  did  not  make  any  efforts  to 
escape.  If  food  was  given  to  him  he  ate  it ;  if  he 
saw  meat  he  jumped  on  the  hands  of  his  master; 
and  he  became  so  tame  that  he  did  what  was  said  to 
him,  that  he  ate  from  the  hand,  and  was  carried 
unconfined.  One  day  he  saw  a  dove;  he  flew 
after  it,  from  the  hand  of  his  master,  and  caught 
it.  The  king  ordered  therefore  to  use  the  falcon 
for  hunting.  One  day  when  the  king  was  going 
with  the  falcon  and  saw  a  hare,  the  falcon  flew  upon 

P  the  hare  and  took  it.  The  king  used  it  therefore  for 
sporting  and  killing  birds  and  hares.  Since  this 
time  falcons  have  been  employed  amongst  the 
Arabs,  and  their  use  became  more  general. 

Arsijimis  yJLasW|1  the  philosopher,  relates  res* 


*  This  is  a  species  of  hawk.      Baron  v.  Hammer-  Purgatall 
(Falkncr-Klce)  renders  this  name  in  German  by  SakerJ'alke. 
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pecting  the  hawks  ^^^lyJU  in  his  book  which  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  who  had  the  name  NisUui(r) 
^jlA4iJ  ((^Umu*),  sent  to  eUMahdf  as  a  present  from 
his  country,  that  is  to  say,  the  Byzantine  dominions, 
one  day  a  hawk  ^t&  descended  upon  a  water-fowl 
and  caught  it ;  then  he  rose  in  the  air  and  repeated 
the  same  movements  several  times.  The  king  said, 
*'  This  is  a  sporting  bird;  he  has  shown  his  skill  in 
flying  down  on  the  water-fowl,  and  this  makes  him 
fit  for  sporting;  and  he  has  shown  us  his  quickness 
in  rising  in  the  air,  which  speaks  for  his  agility/' 
He  was  surprised  wlien  he  saw  how  well  he  could 
turn  round  (in  vertical  motion),  and  was  the  first 
who  used  hawks  (j^1>^  for  sporting. 

Said  Ben  'Ofair  (^)  ^m  ^^  Jum  relates, 
on  the  authority  of  Hdshim  Ben  Khadtj  ^U» 
guxas.  fjjj  ((MtfU),  that  Constantine,  the  king  of 
Amdriyah,  went  out  sporting  with  a  falcon,  and 
came  as  far  as  the  strait  of  the  Pontus,  which  joins 
this  sea  with  the  Mediterranean.  He  crossed  it, 
and  went  to  the  plains  between  the  strait  and  the 
sea.  Seeing  a  hawk  persecuting  a  water-fowl,  he 
admired  him  for  his  quickness,  violence,  and  cou* 
rage,  in  pursuing  his  prey,  and  he  ordered  him  to  be 
caught  and  tamed;  and  he  was  the  first  who  used 
kawks.  Observing  that  the  meadow  was  extensive, 
and  covered  with  flowers  of  different  colours,  he 
said,  this  is  a  strong  place,  between  the  sea  and  a 
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river  (the  strait)^  and  fit  for  a  town:  and  this  in- 
duced him  to  build  Constantinople. 

We  shall  relate  the  history  of  Cionstantine,  the 
son  of  Helena^  who  made  the  Christian  religion  vic- 
torious, in  the  chapter  which  treats  on  the  history 
of  the  Bjrzantines.  This  is  one  version  of  the  his* 
tory  of  the  construction  of  Constantinople. 

Ibn  *Ofair  relates,  upon  the  authority  of  Ahix 
Yezld  el-Fehri  ig^\  Jsj^i  >i»  (tf^^JI  ouj  ^0>  that 
it  was  the  usage  with  the  Lodriks  iSJdJiSy  of  Spain, 
that  the  king  had  hawks  flying  over  the  army,  and 
over  the  cavalcade,  whenever  he  went  out  on  an 
expedition,  or  in  procession.  The  birds  were 
taught  to  fiy  sometimes  high  and  sometimes  low; 
so  they  went  on  till  he  took  his  quarters;  then  they 
sat  round  him.  One  day  one  of  their  kings  set 
out ;  the  hawks  were  with  him,  in  the  described 
manner,  and  one  of  them  pursued  and  caught  some 
birds  which  flew  up.  This  induced  the  king  to  dress 
them  for  sporting;  and  he  was  the  first  who  used 
them  for  this  purpose  in  the  Maghrib  and  in  Spain. 

£1-Mas'udi  says,  it  is  the  account  of  many 
persons  who  are  well-versed  in  this  subject,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Maghrib  were  the  first  who 
amused  themselves  with  vultures  ^USs*  When 
the  Byzantines  (Romans)  observed  the  robust  con- 
stitution of  their  body  and  the  abundance  of  their 
excrements  t^^^lotyt^  their  wise  men  said  no  bird 
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is  more  fit  for  mischief  than  this.  It  is  related  that 
the  emperor  sent  a  vulture  to  the  KiBvk,  and  wrote 
him,  that  he  was  more  efficient  than  the  falcon 
^SmiII»  with  the  sport  of  which  he  was  so  delighted. 
The  Kisrd  ordered  him  to  be  set  against  a  wild  buck 
a»]0,  and  the  bird  got  the  better  of  him,  notwith- 
standing his  resistance.  The  Kisrd  returned,  full 
of  joy,  from  this  sight.  When  he  hungered  him 
for  sporting,  the  bird  fell  upon  a  boy,  and  killed 
him.  The  KisrA  said,  **  The  emperor  deprives  us 
of  oiv  children  without  an  army.'*  The  Kisr^  pre- 
sented the  emperor  in  return  with  an  eagle,  and 
wrote  to  him  that  he  had  killed  wild  bucks,  and 
similar  animals ;  but  he  did  not  mention  that  the 
vulture  had  killed  a  boy.  The  emperor  admired 
the  eagle,  which  was  like  a  hyena  ^;  but  as  he 
was  not  on  his  guard,  several  boys  were  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  bird.  The  emperor  said,  ••The 
Kisra  takes  us  for  his  game;  but,  since  we  have 
made  a  game  of  him,  it  does  no  harm/' 

In  speaking  of  the  sea  of  Jorj&n  and  its  islands, 
we  went  beyond  our  limits,  and  treated  on  the 
different  sorts  of  birds  of  prey ;  we  shall  give  a 
summary  account  of  the  falcons,  and  how  many 
different  species  of  birds  of  prey  there  exist,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Byzantine  kings.  Now  we  return 
to  our  account  of  Bkh  el-Abwdb,  and  the  nations 
which  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  wall,  and  of 
the  Caucasus. 
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We  have  already  stated,  that  the  population  of 
Haid&n  is  one  of  the  worst  nations  near  Bab  el* 
Abwdb;  their  king  is  a  Mohammedan,  and  con- 
siders himself  as  descended  from  Kahlan.  His 
children  and  his  household  are  the  only  Moslims 
in  all  his  dominions.  The  name  of  the  present 
[332  AH.]  king  is  Salman*  j,UU  (j,UXft-);  and 
I  believe  this  is  the  title  of  every  king  of  this 
country.      Between    the    kingdom    of    Khaidan 

^^IXa^  (Haidan)  and  Bab  el-Abwub,  is  a  Moham- 
medan population  of  Arabian  ori^nf  who  speak 
only  Arabic.  They  live  in  villages  situated  in 
forests^  jungles^  valleys,  and  on  large  rivers.  They 
have  been  there  since  the  time  when  the  country 
was  conquered  by  them.  Although  their  country 
is  on  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Ilaid&n,  they 
are  independent ;  for  it  is  inaccessible  on  account 
of  its  forests  and  rivers.  The  distance  from  the 
town  of  Bab  el-Abw4b  to  this  country,  is  only 
three  miles.  The  inhabitants  of  Bab  el-Abwab 
call  them  sometimes  to  their  aid. 

On  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  HaYdan, 


*  This ,  obienrei  M.  Klaproth,  is  probably  a  fault  instead  of 
^Uc6  Shamgd,  whicb  is,  to  this  day,  the  title  of  the  prince  of 
Korniik,  who  resides  at  Tarkhu. 

f  These  Arabs  lire  to  this  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sharw&i  as  nomades.    See  Klaproth. 
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towards  the  C^aucasos  and  the  wall»  is  a  king  caUed 
Birzob&n  c^O^*  ^^  ^  ^  Moslim^  and  the  name  of 
his  country  is  el-Karaj  f^jS\.  The  inhabitants  are 
armed  with  clubs.  Birzobdn  is  the  title  of  every 
king  who  rules  over  this  country. 

Next  to  the  Birzobdn  is  a  nation  called 
Ghumik  i.Juj  (v.Ju»e).  They  are  Christians,  and 
have  no  king,  but  chieftains,  who  are  on  friendly 
terms  with  el-Iim.  Next  to  them,  towards  the 
wall  and  the  mountain  is  the  kingdom  of  Zarikerdn 
ulP^l)'  which  means  **  coat  of  mail  manufactory,*' 
for  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  making 
coats  of  mail,  stirrups,  bridles,  swords,  and  similar 
instruments  of  iron.  They  have  various  religions; 
some  are  Moslims,  others  are  Jews  and  Christians. 
Their  country  is  very  rough  and  inaccessible  to  the 
neighbouring  nations.  Beyond  them  are  the  do- 
minions of  Ffldn  Shah  j^U  ^^^,  who  is  a  Christian; 
and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  he  is  descended  from 
Behram  Gdr.  He  has  the  name  of  king  of  the 
Serif  (throne),  for  Yezdejerd,  the  last  of  the  S&sd- 
nian  kings,  sent,  when  he  took  flight,  his  throne  of 
gold  and  his  treasures,  with  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Behram  Gur,  to  this  country,  and  there  they 
were  preserved  till  his  death ;  for  Yezdejerd  went  to 
Khorasan,  where  he  was  killed  during  the  khalifat 
of  'Othmdn,  as  we  have  related  in  this  book  and  in 
our  other  works.     They  remained  in  this  coun- 
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try;  he  made  himself  master  of  it,  and  his  radces* 
8ors  have  therefore  the  name  Sahib  es-Serir*  to  this 
day.  The  capital  of  this  king  is  caUed  Khonukhf 
l^yU*  Twelve  thousand  villages  obey  him,  and 
it  is  in  his  choice  to  make  any  of  their  inhabitants 
slaves.  His  country  is  rough,  and  therefore  well 
protected  against  any  invasion ;  it  occupies  a  valley 
of  the  Caucasus.  He  some  times  overruns  the 
country  of  the  Khazar,  for  they  live  in  plains,  and 
he  in  mountains. 

Next  to  this  kingdom  comes  the  kingdom  of  el- 
L&n,  the  king  of  which  has  the  name  of  el-Ker- 
kenddj  ^SdJSj^S  C^SsjS^S),  which  is  a  general 
title  for  all  kings  of  this  country,  as  Filan-Shah  is 
the  title  of  all  kings  of  es-Serir.  The  capital  of 
el-Lan  is  Ma's  oqm^  (o*^),  which  means  ''  obser- 
vation of  religion/'  SSL^.  He  has  several  magnifi- 
cent palaces^  besides  his  residence  in  the  capital,  in 
which  he  occasionally  resides.  He  is  related  to  the 
king  of  es-Serlr,  one  having  married  the  sister  of 
the  other.  The  kings  of  el-IAn  embraced,  after  the 
rise  of  the  Islam,  during  the  'Abbaside  dynasty,  the 

*  Sertr  is  evidently  the  name  of  the  nation,  who  arc  probably 
the  tame  as  the  Serri  of  Pliny,  (lib.  vi.,  cap.  5,)  who  wrote 
nearly  six  hundred  years  before  Yezdejerd.  As  Serfr  happens 
to  mean  throne  in  Arabic,  the  above  fable  was  invented. 

f  Klaproth's  MS.  reads  Homraj ;  he  identifies  therefore  this 
town  with  Humry,  in  the  territory  of  the  Uzmei  of  the  Kaitak, 
now  called  Kayah  Kend. 
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Christian  religion ;  previously  they  were  Pbgans ; 
and  after  320  a.  h.,  they  returned  to  their  former 
faith,  giving  up  Christianity,  and  expelling  the 
bishops  and  priests  who  had  been  sent  to  them  by 
the  Byzantine  emperor. 

Between  the  kingdom  of  eULan  and  the  Cau- 
casus is  a  fortress,  and  a  bridge  over  a  large  river. 
The  fortress  has  the  name  of  Kal'ah  Bub  el-Iim  (the 
citadel  of  the  Alan  gate  or  pass),  and  was  built  by  a 
king  of  the  first  Persian  dynasty,  called  Isfendidr.  He 
placed  there  a  garrison,  to  prevent  the  Alans  from 
entering  the  Caucasus;  for  no  other  road  leads 
there  but  that  which  goes  over  this  bridge,  which  is 
commanded  by  the  castle.  It  is  built  on  live  rock, 
which  renders  it  impregnable,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  cross  the  bridge,  if  opposed  by  the  garrison. 
This  castle,  which  stands  on  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  has  a  spring  of  fresh  water  in  its  centre. 
Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  famous  fortresses  on  earth, 
both  for  its  strength  and  for  the  historical  recol- 
lections which  are  connected  with  it,  and  related  by 
Persian  poets,  who  describe  its  construction  by 
Isfendiar. 

Isfendidr  had  many  wars  with  various  nations 
of  the  eastern  countries:  he  marched  to  the  country 
of  the  Turks,  and  destroyed  the  city  of  es-Safr 
jhai\,  which  was  very  extensive,  fortified  by  nature, 
and  considered  as  impregnable ;  so  that  it  had  be- 
come proverbial  with  the  Persians.    The  exploits 
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of  Iflfendidr,  and  the  details  which  we  have  given, 
are  related  in  the  book  yJUl  ^\jS  (cJiuiS  or 
^^tajuJI  or  (j^CjJI),  which  has  been  translated  by 
Ibn  el-Mokaffa*  into  Arabic.  When  Mosiemah 
Ben  'Abd  el-Melik  Ben  Merwin  penetrated  to  those 
countries,  he  settled  some  Arabs  in  this  fortress, 
after  he  had  made  peace  with  the  nations,  whose 
posterity  defend  ^the  place  to  this  day.  Sometimes 
they  receive  their  provisions  from  the  plains  which 
are  near  Tiflls.  This  town  is  five  long  days*  jour- 
ney distant  from  this  fortress.  One  man  can  op- 
pose all  the  unbelieving  kings,  in  this  castle,  so 
advantageous  is  its  commanding  position,  it  being 
(as  it  were)  suspended  in  the  air,  over  the  bridge 
and  valley. 

llie  king  of  the  Alans*  musters  thirty  thousand 
brave  and  stong  horsemen:  this  force  gives  him 
the  supremacy  over  other  kings.  The  cultivation 
of  his  kingdom  is  uninterrupted,  so  that  when  the 
cock  crows,  he  is  answered  in  the  whole  of  his 
dominionsythe  country  being  all  covered  with  inha- 
bitants and  cultivation. 

Next  to  the  Alans  live  a  nation  called  Kashak 
J^:  their  country  extends  from  the  Caucasus  to 
the  Mediterranean  ^^^\  j^^.  They  are  a  great 
nation,  and  follow  the  Magian  religion.  They  are, 
among  all  the  nations  whom  we  have  mentioned, 

*  One  copy  reads,  the  king  of  ei-Sertr. 
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the  cleanest,  and  the  most  handsome  in  their  ap- 
pearance, both  men  and  women.  They  have  good 
persons,  are  slender  round  the  waists  have  well- 
shaped  hips,  and  are  of  a  comely  form.  The  Kashak 
women  are  celebrated  for  their  charms.  They  dress 
in  white,  in  Greek  brocade  ^^^t  e^^ti  in  cloth 
of  scarlet  j^^iUuJI  colour,  and  other  sorts  of 
cloth,  as  gilt  brocade.  In  their  country  various 
sorts  of  cloths  are  manufactured  of  hemp  and  other 
materials:  one  sort  is  called  et-Talli  cloth  jLUt 
(jlalt):  it  is  finer  than  damask  (silk)  i|^^l>  and 
Stouter  than  (our)  hemp  cloth  JuLT  (jS).  One  piece 
of  this  sort  of  cloth  costs  about  ten  dinars^  and  is 
exported  to  the  neighbouring  Moslim  countries. 
The  same  cloth  is  exported  from  other  nations,  who 
live  near  the  Kashak ;  but  the  best  comes  from  them. 

The  Alans  are  much  stronger  than  this  nation^ 
and  they  cannot  maintain  their  independency, 
except  by  fortifying  themselves  against  the  Alans 
in  the  citadel  which  they  have  erected  on  the  sea 
coast.  There  is  some  controversy  respecting  the 
sea  on  which  they  live;  some  take  it  for  the 
Mediterranean,  whilst  others  consider  it  to  be  the 
Pontus.  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  their  sea  is 
not  far  from  the  country  of  Trebizond,  and  that  a 
constant  navigation  and  trade  are  kept  up  between 
them  and  this  city. 

The  reason  why  they  are  too  weak  to  oppose 
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the  Alans  is,  that  their  power  is  not  concentrated 
under  one  king.  If  they  were  united,  neither  the 
Alans  nor  any  other  nation  would  have  power  over 
them.  The  word  kashak  is  Persian,  and  means 
pride  ^\  and  arrogance  cJULidK,  for  a  person  who 
has  these  two  qualities  is  called  (jSJ  in  Persian. 

Next  to  this  nation  comes  another,  the  country 
of  which  is  called  the  Seven  Lands*  ^^IxL  gj-Jif 
and  lies  on  the  sea.  They  form  a  large  and  power- 
ful nation,  who  are  in  possession  of  an  extensive 
country.  I  know  nothing  respecting  their  religion 
and  government.  On  the  Seven  Lands  border  a 
large  nation^  who  are  separated  from  the  Kashak 
by  a  great  river  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean, 
or  into  the  sea  M&yotis.  On  this  river  live  nu- 
merous hordes,  of  a  nation  of  the  name  of  Irem 
fj  (f*^0'  They  are  Pagans,  and  strange  looking 
people.  There  is  a  curious  story  related  of  fish 
which  comejBvery  year  to  this  countiy.  They  cnC 
flesh  off  from  them.  When  they  come  back  the 
next  year,  the  flesh  has  grown  again,  and  they  cut  it 
off  from  the  other  side.  This  story  is  well  known 
amongst  the  unbelievers  of  that  country  f. 

*  The  German  name  for  Transylvania — Siehenhurgen — ^hos 
neorlj  the  same  meaning,  but  is  not  as  ancient  as  el-Mai'(jdl. 

f  Klaproth  remarks,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Korr,  cut  the  eggs  out  from  the 
belly  of  the  fish  for  caviar,  and  throw  the  fish  back  into  the 
water. 
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Not  far  from  this  country  is  another  between 
four  high  and  inaccessible  mountains,  which  include 
a  plain  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles.  In  the  centre 
of  this  plain  is  a  circle,  as  exact  as  if  it  had  been 
marked  out  with  compasses  Ji^^  in  solid  stone, 
Tlie  circuit  is  formed  by  a  complete  ring  hewn  in 
stone,  which  is  fifty  miles  in  circumference.  The 
pieces  [of  rock  by  which  tliis  ring  is  formed]  go 
vertically  down  like  a  wall  which  is  raised  from  be- 
low upwards,  two  miles  high.*  These  rocks  render 
it  impossible  to  go  within  the  inclosure.  By  night, 
you  see  many  lights  in  it  in  different  places ;  and 
by  day,  you  discover  villages,  cultivated  grounds, 
rivers  which  water  those  villages,  men,  and  cattle f; 
but  every  tiling  appears  little,  on  account  of  the 
height  from  which  you  look  down.  Nobody  knows 
what  nation  they  are,  for  they  are  unable  to  climb 

*  45^  i-r*  y^  'j^  o>^^ 

t  A  similar  story  is  related  in  Abdl-ghazt  Khan,  who  fol- 
lowed Mongolish  traditions.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  widely 
spread  tradition  of  Central  Asia.  Perhaps  such  places  were  ae* 
eluded  from  the  world  to  give  to  them,  and  those  who  inhabit  them, 
through  remoteness,  a  degree  of  sacredness.  Any  one  who  hat 
passed  the  dreary  and  solitary  plains  extending  many  miles  round 
Stonehengc,  a  sacred  place  of  the  Druids,  near  Salisbury,  must  be 
struck  with  this  idea.  Perhaps  a  comparison  might  be  drawn, 
and  even  an  affinity  and  connexion  might  bo  discovered,  between 
those  Tatar  places  of  worship  and  the  sacred  forests  of  the 
Druids.  ^  .  R 
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up  (the  surrounding  mountains  from  within),  and  no 
one  who  ascends  to  the  top  (from  without)  can  go 
down  to  them. 

Behind  these  four  mountains  on  the  sea  coast 
is  another  ring  near  the  precipice;  in  it  are  forests 
and  jungleSi  which  are  inhabited  by  a  sort  of  mon- 
keys who  have  an  erect  stature  and  round  face;  they 
are  exceedingly  like  men»  but  they  are  all  covered 
with  hair.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  they  are 
caught.  They  show  very  great  intelligence  and 
docility;  but  they  are  deprived  of  speech,  by  which 
they  could  express  themselves,  although  they  un- 
derstand* what  is  spoken.  But  they  express  them- 
selves by  signs.  Sometimes  they  are  brought  to  the 
kings  of  those  nations,  and  they  are  taught  to  stand 
by  them  and  to  taste  what  is  on  their  table;  for  the 
monkeys  have  the  peculiar  quality  of  knowing  if 
poison  is  in  food  or  drink.  Some  part  of  the  food 
is  given  to  the  monkey  who  smells  it,  and,  if  he 
eats  of  it,  the  king  eats:  but,  if  not,  he  knows 
that  it  contains  poison.  The  same  is  the  practice 
of  most  Chinese  and  Hindu  sovereigns.  We  have 
given  in  this  book  an  account  of  the  Chinese 
embassies  which  came  to  eUMahdi ;  and  we  related 
what  they  said  of  the  use  which  their  kings  make  of 
monkeys  for  tasting  their  food.     We  have  also 


*  One  copy  reads  that  they  do  not  understand  what  is  spoken. 
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mentioned  the  tale  of  the  monkeya  in  Yemen^  and 
of  the  plate  of  iron  on  which  Solaiman  Ben  DHwud 
wrote  a  treaty  to  the  monkeys  of  Yemen;  and  of 
the  governor  of  Mo'awlyah  Ben  Abi  Sofyan,  who 
wrote  a  document  respecting  them:  and  we  have 
given  the  description  of  the  great  monkey  who  had 
a  table  on  his  neck. 

Tliere  are  no  monkeys  on  earth  who  are  so  clever 
and  mischievous  as  this  species.  Monkeys  live  in 
warm  climates,  as  in  Nubia,  and  in  the  most  northern 
part  of  Abyssinia,  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  course 
of  the  Nile.  Tliey  are  called  Nubian  monkeys,  and 
are  of  a  diminutive  size,  have  little  faces,  and  their 
body  is  as  black  as  pitch,  as  the  Nubians  themselves 
are.  This  is  the  species  which  the  monkey  men 
^^dtpUl  have.  They  mount  on  a  spear  and  go 
through  their  exercises  on  the  top  of  it.  Another 
species  of  monkeys  are  in  the  northern  regions, 
forests,  and  jungles,  in  the  country  of  the  Sclavo- 
nians  and  of  other  nations,  of  which  we  have  said, 
that  they  approach  in  their  appearance,  to  the  figure 
of  man.  Monkeys  are  also  found  on  the  coasts  of 
the  straits  of  el-Zdnij,  in  the  Chinese  sea,  and  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Mahar&j,  who,  as  we  have  al* 
ready  said,  is  king  of  the  islands  opposite  the  king* 
dom  of  China,  being  situated  between  the  kingdom 
of  el-Ballahra  and  China.  The  monkeys  of  those 
countries  are  very  numerous,  and  famous  for  the 
perfection  of  their  figure.    From  thence  monkeya 
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and  serpents  were  brought  to  eUMoktaden    They 
were  in  long  chains,  and  some  of  the  monkeys  had 
beards  and  long  whiskers ;  some  were  young,  and 
others  old.    The  present  was  accompanied  by  many 
other  curiosities  of  the  sea ;  they  were  brought  by 
Ahmed  Ben  Hildl  J^  ^^  iX^t,   who  was  then 
governor  of  'Omin.    These  monkeys  are  very  well 
known   to  the  sailors  of  Sirdf  and  *Omdn,  wHo 
trade  with  the  countries  of  Kolah  and  ez-Zdnij  ; 
they  are  also  acquainted  with  the  way  of  hunting 
the  crocodiles  (alligators),  which  live  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water.    El- Jahit  believes  they  are  only  found 
in  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  river  Mihrdn  of 
es-Sind.     We  have  related  what  is  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  where  crocodiles  are  found,  in  the  previous 
pages  of  this  book.     In  many  places  of  Yemen,  the 
traveller  is  not  able  to  fight  his  way  through  the 
monkeys,  they  are  so  numerous;  so,  for  instance, 
in  the  valley  of  Nakhlah  ZXic  is>\^,  which  is  between 
el-Jenncd  and  Zabfd,  which  is  now  [332  a.h.]  under 
Ibrahim  Ben  Ziydd  aL)  ^^  (^ji^*  t^®  governor 
of  el-Harmall  ^JU^U    This  valley  is  one  day's 
journey,  or  more,  from  Zabid.     It  is  well  cultivated, 
and  has  abundance  of  flowing  water  and  musa  trees 
^^1.    It  is  surrounded  by  two  mountains.    The 
monkeys  form  there  two  corps;  each  is  lead  by  a 
Hazr  j^  (j^)}  which  means  a  male  monkey,  who 
is  distinguished  by  his  superior  size  and  virility. 
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and  who  is  the  leader  of  the  rest.  A  she  ape  gives 
birth  to  a  dozen  young  monkeys  at  once»  as  the 
sow  brings  forth  many  pigs.  Some  of  theyoung 
monkeys  are  nursed  and  carried  by  the  mother  just 
as  women  carry  their  children,  and  the  male  takes 
care  of  the  rest.  They  have  parties  and  meetings^ 
which  are  numerously  attended.  There  you  may  hear 
them  speechify,  and  discuss  matters.  The  female 
monkeys  chatter  like  women,  when  they  are  alone. 
If  a  man  hears  their  conversation  and  does  not  see 
them,  in  those  mountains,  in  musa  and  other  trees, 
and  by  night,  he  has  no  suspicion  but  that  they  are 
human  beings.  The  monkeys  of  Yemen  are  the 
wildest,  most  mischievous,  and  have  the  greatest 
docility.  The  Yemenites  call  the  monkeys  ^l^t* 
The  male  and  female  animal  have  long  ringlets  of 
hair  flowing  over  their  shoulders,  which  are  as  black 
as  possible.  When  they  meet,  they  sit  according  to 
their  rank,  after  their  leader;  and  they  imitate  man 
in  all  their  doings. 

In  the  valleys,  plains^  and  mountauis  at  Mdrib, 
which  is  between  the  country  of  San'd  and  the  castle 
of  Kahlan  J^  SxJLj,  the  monkeys  are  so  numerous, 
that  they  may  be  compared  with  clouds. 

Kahlan  ^'^  is  one  of  the  fortresses  of  Yemen, 
where  now  As'ad  Ben  YaYiir  jyuu  ^^  «Xiui>l 
(^jUji),  the  king  of  Yemen,  lives;  separated  from 
society,  only  with  his  court.    This  king  is  a  rem- 
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nant  of  the  Himyarite  sovereigns,  and  has  an  army 
of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  infantry  and  cavalry, 
in  pay.  They  receive  their  pay  every  month  at  a 
fixed  time^  which  is  colled  Slylt*.  They  assemble 
here,  and  then  they  return  into  the  Mikhdlff  of  that 
country:  Mikhdlif  means  fortresses  ^^IcJuIUeOLt^f. 

This  prince  had  wars  in  Yemen  with  the  Kar- 
matians,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Zanj  X^  who  was  *Ali 
Ben  el-Fadhl  y^\  ^^  ^,  after  270  a.h.  'All 
acted  a  great  part  in  Yemen  until  he  was  killed: 
then  Yemen  surrendered  to  As'ad. 

The  monkeys  are  in  several  places  of  Yemen, 
and  in  other  regions  of  the  earth,  which  we  forbear 
to  mention;  for  we  have  explained  the  reason  why 


^  iy  means  to  encamp  and  to  quarter.  They  were  pro« 
bably  drawn  up  in  review  when  they  received  their  pay: 
S)U)I  would  therefore  mean  here,  the  being  drawn  up. 

*f*  ii^lifi  plural  tJuIliiSi  means,  with  other  Arabic  authors, 
a  district  of  Yemen,  of  which  there  were  seventy-two  or  seventy- 
three.  Some  of  the  names  of  these  districts  are  found  in  Johann* 
•en  (Hist.  Jemano,  p.  34);  but  tholist  of  all  of  them  is  in  Ibn 
Khordadbeh's  Geography  (MS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library).  This 
passage  of  el-Mas'^dl's  leads  us  to  suppose  that  in  every  such 
district  was  a  fortress,  inhabited^  as  one  may  presume,  by  one  of 
the  Abna  ^Uj^l  or  chiefs  of  the  Persian  expedition,  which  con- 
quered the  country  under  Aniisharwan,  and  introduced  a  sort  of 
feudal  system  as  it  would  appear. 

t  The  MSS.  read  iy^^\  and  S^.jJLI. 
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they  live  in  some  quarters  of  the  world,  whilst  they 
are  not  met  with  in  others,  in  our  Akhbir  ez- 
zemin,  where  we  have  also  given  an  account  of  the 
nisn&s*  ^Uijai,  and  the  'irUd  Ouj^t,  which  are  a 
sort  of  animals  like  serpents,  in  the  Hajrf  jBi  of 
Yem^mah:  the  singular  is,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  some  lexicographers,  jjj».  £l-Motawakel  asked, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Khalifat,  Honaln  Ben  Ishak 
to  bring  him,  amongst  other  species  of  animals, 
some  nisnds:  only  two  specimens  were  brought  for 
him  to  Serrmenr^y ;  but  he  did  not  think  to  send 
for  an  'irbad;  perhaps  because  this  animal  perishes 
if  it  is  removed  from  Yem&nah^  at  a  certain  dis* 
tance  from  this  province,  in  the  cage  in  which  it  is 
carried.  The  people  of  Yemamah  use  it  agmnst 
serpents,  scorpions,  and  other  vermin,  as  the  people 
of  Sijistdn  make  use  of  the  urchins  JJUS  for  this 
purpose.  In  ancient  times  no  urchin  was  killed 
in  that  country.  This  town  was  built  by  Alex- 
ander, in  an  open  and  sandy  country,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  sand  hills,  which  are  supported  by 
wood  and  reeds.    There  are  a  number  of  vipers. 


*  A  kind  of  ape  or  satyr,  which  are  said  to  mhabit  the  desert 
ofcl-Ahkaf. 

f  This  town  is  to  be  distinguished  from  el-Hijr,  which  is  tha 
Petra  of  ancient  geographers:  there  is  for  the  rest  a  passage  in 
Pliny,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  32,  where  this  town  of  Yem&mah  is  to  be 
understood  under  Petra. 
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and  several  species  of  serpents;  so  that  if  they  had 
not  many  urchinsi  the  inhabitants  would  be  over* 
come  by  them.  In  the  same  situation  are  the 
Egyptians,  in  upper  Egypt,  and  elsewhere.  They 
have  a  little  animal,  which  they  call  el-'irds  {r>}yi\ : 
It  is  larger  than  a  locust  and  smaller  than  a  weazel, 
of  a  red  colour,  with  a  white  belly ;  and,  if  it  was 
not  for  this  reptile,  the  Egyptians  would  be  over- 
come by  basilisks  (^Uxlt,  which  are  a  sort  of  great 
serpents.  When  the  basilisk  forms  a  ring  round 
this  little  animal,  it  emits  an  air,  by  which  the 
basilisk  bursts.  This  air  is  'peculiar  to  this  little 
animal.  The  east  has  several  peculiarities  in  land 
and  sea,  in  animals,  vegetation,  and  such  as  are 
caused  by  the  destructive  effects  of  the  hot  season. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  west,  the  Tayammon 
(j^S  i.e.9  the  south,  and  the  Jari  4/^^,  which  means 
the  north.  We  have  given  an  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  quarters  of  the  world,  and  it  would  be  a  di- 
gression from  the  plan  of  our  work  to  enter  into 
details  on  those  subjects  in  this  chapter. 

We  will  therefore  return  to  the  account  of  the 
nations  which  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  B^b 
el-Abwdb,  the  wall,  the  Caucasus,  the  country  of 
the  Khazar^  and  the  Alans.  On  the  frontiers  of 
the  Khazar  towards  the  west,  live  four  Turkish 
nations,  which  derive  their  origin  from  the  same 
forefather.  Some  of  them  are  settled,  whilst 
others  are  nomads.    They  are  all  brave  and  can 
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resbt  any  nation.  Each  of  them  has  its  own  king, 
whose  daminions  have  an  extent  of  several  days, 
and  they  are  contiguous  to  each  other.  Some  of 
them  are  on  the  Pontus.  They  extend  their  pre* 
datory  excursions  as  far  as  Rome  S^^^  SJUx^ 
which  is  in  the  direction  towards  Spain.  Tliey  are 
victorious  over  all  the  nations  who  live  there. 
Between  the  king  of  the  Khazar  and  the  lord  of 
el-L&n  a  friendship  exists.  They  arc  immediate 
neighbours   of  the   former.     The  first  of  these 

nations  has  the  name  Bajn&  L^  {iSJe  or  c^). 

The  second  is  called  Bajkord  o^if^,  the  next 
following  nation  is  called  Bajindk  JU^  (iTarCiyw 
a/ciTOi),  and  is  the  bravest  of  the  four.  The  fourth 
is  called  Nukerodah  (Novgorod?)  iOjfy.  Their 
kings  have  sovereign  power*,  they  had  wars  with 
the  Byzantines  after  the  year  320  a.h.  (932  a.d.) 
or  in  that  yearf.  The  Byzantines  have,  on  the 
frontiers  towards  these  four  nations,  a  large  Greek 
city  which  is  called  Walender  jJgJ^  {c^^^^  or  joJj), 
wliich  has  a  great  population  (garrison),  and  is 
protected  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  by  mountains 
on  the  other.  The  inhabitants  (garrison)  of  this 
town  defended  the  country  against  the  invasions  of 


J 
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f  Compare  Cedrenii«  ad  annum  934. 
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the  before  mentioned  four  Turkish  nations,  and 
they  were  unable  to  penetrate  into  the  country  of 
the  Byzantines,  being  precluded  by  mountains,  the 
sea,  and  this  town.  These  four  nations  have  been 
at  war  with  each  other,  on  account  of  a  dispute 
respecting  a  Moslim  merchant  of  Ardobil,  who, 
although  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  hospitality  of 
one  of  these  nations,  was  injured  by  another.  This 
gave  rise  to  disunion.  The  Byzantines  of  Walen- 
der  took  advantage  of  it,  invaded  their  country 
whilst  they  were  disunited ;  they  took  many  of 
their  children  prisoners,  and  plundered  their  pro- 
perty. When  they  heard  of  this,  as  they  were 
occupied  in  their  war,  they  united  under  one  com- 
mander, proclaimed  a  mutual  amnesty,  remitting 
blood  revenge;  and  the  whole  nation,  about  six 
thousand  horse  strong,  at  once  repaired  to  the 
town  of  Walender,  and  this  without  being  called 
out,  and  without  collecting  the  men.  If  they  had 
called  out  their  men,  they  would  have  mustered 
about  one  hundred  thousand  horsemen.  When 
Bomanus  who  is  the  present  emperor  of  the  Byzan- 
tines, that  is  to  say,  in  332  a.h.,  had  received 
intelligence,  he  sent  against  them  twelve  thousand 
(Arabic)  horsemen*  who  had  embraced  the  Chris- 


*  The  Taghlebites,  tome  of  the  Rabi'ah,  and  other  tribes  of 
Syria  and  Mesdpotamia,  used  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors. 
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tian  religion,  with  spears  in  the  Arahic  costume 
^j,  and  fifty  thousand  Byzantines,    They  came  in 

^  o  ^ 

eight  days*  to  the  town  of  Watender  ji)J3^,  encamped 
beyond  the  town,  and  took  (partly)  their  quarters 
in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Turks  had 
already  killed  a  vast  number  of  the  population  of 
Walender,  but  they  defended  themselves  with  their 
walls  till  this  reinforcement  reached  them.  When 
the  four  kings  had  oberved  that  their  enemies  had 
received  the  aid  of  those  (Arabs)  who  had  turned 
Christians,  and  of  the  Byzantines,  they  sent  unto 
their  own  country,  which  lies  towards  the  country 
of  the  Khazar,  Alans,  B&b  el-Abwab,  and  others, 
and  collected  the  Moslim  population  t  who  did  not 
enlist  except  in  wars  against  unbelievers. 

When  the  two  armies  had  drawn  up  in  battle 
array,  the  Christian  Arabs  advanced  in  front  of  the 
ranks  of  the  Byzantines;  and,  on  the  side  of  the 
Turks,  the  merchants  who  were  in  their  army  pro- 
ceeded from  the  ranks,  and  invited  them  to  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  promising  to  bring  them 
into  the  Moslim  territory,  if  they  would  take  quar- 
ter from  the  Turks.    They  refused  to  accept  these 

'*'  One  copy  reads  eighteen  days. 

f  One  copy  reads,  they  collected  Moslim  merchants  who  were 
resident  in  their  country,  in  that  of  the  Khasar,  h&h  el-Abw^b,  of 
the  Alans,  or  any  other  country,  and  that  portion  of  the  four 
Turkish  nations  who  had  embraced  the  Islam. 
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terms,  and  they  fought  a  general  battle^  in  which 
the  Christian  Arabs  and  Byzantines  were  superior 
to  the  Turks;  for  their  number  was  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  their  enemies.  They  remained 
that  night  at  their  posts.  The  four  Turkish  kings 
held  a  councili  in  which  the  king  of  the  Bajinak 
said,  **  Give  me  the  command  to-morrow  morning," 
They  agreed  to  give  it  to  him;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing they  posted  many  close  bodies  of  troops 
(squares),  of  a  thousand  men  each,  on  the  extremity 
of  the  right  wing,  and  on  the  extremity  of  the  left 
wing.  When  the  soldiers  were  drawn  up,  the 
bodies  of  troops  (squares)*  of  the  extremity  of  the 
right  wing  advanced,  and  fell  upon  the  centre  of 
the  enemy,  fighting  their  way  to  the  place  of  the 
squares  which  had  been  posted  at  the  extremity  of 
the  left  wing,  and  the  latter  advancing  upon  the 
right  wing,  fell  equally  upon  the  centre  of  the  enemy, 
and  fought  their  way  to  the  right  wing:  an  uninter- 
rupted shooting  (of  arrows,  stones,  &c.)  ensued,  and 
these  bodies  of  troops  ground  the  enemy  like  a  mill- 
stone, following  each  other;  but  the  centre,  and  the 
right  and  left  wings  of  the  Turks  stood  quiet,  whilst 
the  squares  were  in  action.  They  fought  thus:  the 
squares  of  the  Turks  who  went  out  from  the  extre- 

(jMA^ji"  means  the  squares  or  close  bodies,  as  tliey  were 
in  the  Roman  order  of  battle.  But  here  it  set^ms  io  mean  light 
cavalry  in  contradistinction  to  the  troopH  of  the  line. 
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BiHy  of  the  right  wing  opened  their  operations  by 
shooting  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Byzantines:  they 
passed  their  (own)  right  wing,  keepingup  the  shooting 
and  came  to  the  centre.  The  squares  which  came 
from  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing  began  to  shoot 
on  the  side  of  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  proceeded 
to  the  left  wing,  and  continued  to  shoot,  advancing 
to  the  centre  where  the  squares  (of  both  sides)  met, 
grinding  the  enemy,  as  we  have  said.  When  the 
Christian  (Arabs)  and  the  Byzantines  saw  their 
state,  and  the  breaking  up  of  their  ranks  under  the 
uninterrupted  shower  of  arrows  which  came  from 
their  enemies,  they  charged  the  loose  troops  in  front 
of  the  army.  Thus  they  came  close  on  the  line  of 
the  Turks,  which  stood  firm  to  receive  -them.  The 
squares  opened  before  them^  and  the  Turks  fell  all 
at  once  en  masse  upon  them ;  this  had  the  effect  of 
putting  the  Byzantines  to  flight.  The  Turkish  line 
[not  the  loose  troops  (or  squares)  of  their  battle 
array]  charged,  after  this  attack,  the  line  of  the 
enemy  without  intermission;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  squares  fought  them  from  the  right  and  left. 
They  fell  under  the  sword,  and  were  in  the  greatest 
difficulty ;  the  cries  of  men  and  horses  were  terrible; 
and  about  six  thousand  Byzantines  and  Christian 
(Arabs)  were  killed,  so  that  they  could  almost 
ascend  to  the  walls  of  the  town  over  their  carcases. 
The  town  was  taken,  the  sword  made  several 
days'  ravages ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  made  pri<* 
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sonen.  After  three  days,  the  Turks  proceeded 
towards  Constantmople.  They  passed  a  number  of 
cultivated  districts,  meadowSt  and  estates,  spreading 
slaughter  and  taking  prisoners,  till  they  came  to  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.  There  they  staid  for 
about  forty  days,  and  sold  the  captive  women 
and  children  for  linen,  cloths  of  brocade,  and 
silk.  Tliey  put  the  men  to  the  sword,  none 
received  quarter;  sometimes  they  did  not  spare  even 
women  and  children.  They  made  predatory  excur- 
sions all  over  these  countries,  and  as  far  as  [the 
country  of  the  Sclavonians  and  Rome.  At  present 
their  invasion  extends  even  to*]  the  frontiers  of 
Spain,  France,  and  Galicia.  The  predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  above-mentioned  Turkish  nations  con** 
tinue  to  this  day  to  infest  Constantinople,  and  the 
above-mentioned  kingdoms. 

We  return  to  the  account  of  the  Caucasus,  the 
wall,  and  Bdb  el-Abw&b,  having  given  a  concise 
account  of  the  nations  who  live  in  those  countries. 
One  of  these  nations  lives  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Alans,  and  has  the  name  el-Abkh4z  jUrNU  They 
are  Christians,  and  form  a  monarchy:  the  present 
king  has  the  name  et-TobiH  ^^^\  (Theophilus?)t. 

*  These  words  are  left  out  in  some  MSS.  and  by  Klaproth ;  and 
h  u  very  likely  that  they  are  interpolated. 

f  The  MS.  of  Leyden  reads  thus :  <'  They  have  at  present 
their  own  king,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  under  the  supremacy 
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The  dominiont  of  this  Tobfli  are  called  Meqid  of 
Ditl-Kamaln  (Alexander).  The  Abkhiz  and  Kha* 
zariana  used  to  pay  tribute  to  the  governor  of  the 
frontiers  of  Tiflis,  since  the  time  when  this  city 
was  subjected  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  settled 
there  (a  military  colony),  which  continued  up  to 
the  reign  of  el-Motawakel.  Tliere  was  a  king  in 
these  frontiers,  of  the  name  of  Ishak  Ben  Isma'fl, 
who  had  subjected,  with  the  Moslims  whom  he 
had  under  his  cor^mand,  the  nations  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood. They  acknowledged  their  submission  to 
him  by  paying  the  capitation  tafix.  His  power  was 
in  the  ascendant  (and  he  considered  himself  as  an 
independent  prince),  until  eUMotawakel  sent  an 
army  against  the  frontier  of  Tiflis,  which  took  the 
country  by  force,  after  some  battles.  Ishak  was 
killed;  for  he  had  made  himself  independent  in 
that  country.  It  would  be  too  long  to  relate  his 
whole  history,  which  is  pretty   well    known    in 


of  the  king  of  the  Alans.  Their  country  extends  as  &r  as  the 
Caucasus.  Next  to  them  live  the  Khasarians  S^  tyLU  who  aro 
a  great  nation  and  profess  the  Christian  religion.  They  are  also 
called  el-HaxHui  ^\j\2A*  "They  have  at  present  a  king  of  the 
name  of  Tobl'a  ^iuaUI^  whose  dominions  occupy  the  place  called 
Mesjid  D(il-Kamain.  The  Ahkh&  and  Khasarians  used  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  governor  of  the  frontiers  of  Tiflis,"  etc. 

Klaproth  observes,  that  the  Hasran  occupied  a  part  of  Min- 
grelia  and  Guria,  which  is  still  called  Kadsaro  by  the  Turks. 
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those  countries  and  elsewhere,  amongst  persons 
possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  history.  He  pretended 
to  be  a  KoraTshite  and  of  the  OmaSyde  family ;  but 
it  is  not  true.  Since  that  time  the  Moslims  have 
lost  their  power  on  the  frontiers  of  Tlflis,  and  have 
never  recovered  it.  The  neighbouring  kingdoms 
refused  their  submission^  and  they  encroached  upon 
the  principal  estates  (villages)  of  Tiflis.  You 
are  obliged  to  pass  through  those  unbelieving 
nations  if  you  wish  to  go  to  the  most  distant  Mo- 
hammedan dominions  about  Tiflis,  since  they  live 
all  round  this  Moslim  province,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  a  people  of  great  strength  and  bravery; 
but  they  are  surrounded  by  the  said  kingdoms. 

Beyond  the  Kharzan  tiMj^  (Hazardn),  is  the 
country  of  the  Samsahd  Lasuo^^t^  who  are  Chris- 
tians, mixed,  however,  with  Pagans :  they  have  no 
king.  Next  to  the  Samsahians,  between  the  fron- 
tier of  TifliS  and  the  fortress  Bab  el-Ldn,  which  we 
have  described,  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Senarians 
Sj^UuMiIt  (hJ^^)'  their  king  has  the  name  Ke- 
reskiis  u^ySi^jT  (ur>^/0'  They  are  Christians, 
and  believe  that  they  are  of  Arabic  origin,  and 
a  portion  of  the  'Okail*  tribe  (wliich  belongs  to  the 

♦  Onecopyreads  i,ii    ^  ^  4>  ^  Aiu  ijji  Jy  c> 
yM  ^>,  *nd  another  copy  reads  ^jji  Oju   ^^  Jy   ^ 
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confederation)  of  the  Modhar  tribes  (which  have 
the  same  origin  as  the  other)  Nizlur  tribes.  They 
have  lived  there  from  ancient  times,  and  have 
subjected  many  nations  of  the  Caacasus.  I  have 
seen  in  the  country  of  M&rib|  in  Yemen,  several 
men  of  the  'Okaii  tribe,  variously  accoutred,  and 
did  not  find  any  difference  between  them  and  the 
manners  of  their  brethren  on  the  Caucasus.  This 
tends  to  strengthen  their  assertion.  They  have 
many  horses  and  great  wealth,  and  there  are  no 
{leople  in  all  Yemen  of  the  tribe  of  Nizfir  Ben 
Ma'add  besides  the  'OkaYl  family,  except  the  ac- 
counts which  are  given  of  the  children  of  Anmdr 
jU^  Ben  Nizar  Ben  Ma'add^^f  their  immigration  into 
Yemen,  of  the  interview  which  Jarir  Ben  'Abdullah 
el-Bajaliy  ^1^(  *MUac  ^^  jjj^  had  with  the  Pro- 
phet, and  the  history  of  the  Bajllah  SL^.  The 
Sinarians  believe  that  they  had  lived  with  the  'Oka3 
in  the  country  of  M&rib,  and  that  they  sepa- 
rated from  the  'Okafl,  who  still  live  in  Yemen,  in 
ancient  times,  under  several  circumstances  which 
are  related  in  history. 

Next  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Sindrians  lives  a  na- 
tion called  Sbakin'*^  (j^  who  are  Christians,  inter- 
spersed with  Moslims  who  are  mostly  merchants, 


*  This  is  the  country  of  Shakhl,  which  lies  north  of  the  Korr 
and  Karabagh.    (Kluproth.) 
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or  employed  in  other  trades  ^JJi4il    Their  king 
is  at  present,  v^hen  we  publish  this  book^  Ader  Ben 

Samah  Ben  Hom^yir  (^U)  jAf  ^  aim*  ^^  jOl. 
Next  to  them  is  the  kingdom  of  Ka'ilah  SJUS. 
The  population  of  the  capital  consists  of  Moslims, 
whilst  the  villages^  and  estates  about  the  town,  are 
inhabited  by  Christians.     Their  present  king  is 

A'anbasah    ju«^t  (a^)  The  Lame.    He   gives 
shelter  to  robbers,  vagabonds,  and  highwaymen. 

Next  comes  the  kingdom  of  the  Mukdnians 
SJIj^t.  We  have  already  mentioned  this  country, 
saying  that  it  has  been  conquered,  and  now  forms 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Sharw&i-Shah.  But  it  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  country  on  the  coast  of 
the  sea  of  the  Khazar,  which  has  the  same  name. 
Mohammed  Ben  Yezfd  who  is  at  present  known  as 
Sharw&i-Shah  ul&  u^^j^f  had  been  King  Ldyidan- 
Shdh  sLib  j^tJ^N,  and  his  ancestors  had  the  same 
title;  for,  at  that  time  'Ali  Ben  el-Haithem  had  the 
title  of  King  Sharwdn*Shdh.  But  when  'Ali  was 
dead,  Mohammed  made  himself  master  of  (the 
dominions  and  title  of)  Sharwun-Shah  and  other 
countries,  as  we  have  related,  after  he  had  killed 
his  uncles,  and  occupied  the  said  kingdoms.  He 
is  in  possession  of  a  fortress,  called  the  fortress  of 
Tidr  ^Uj,  which  is  situated  on  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  strongest  known  on  earth,  excepting  a  fortress 
in  Paris  not  far  from  Siraf,  on  the  sea  coast,  in  a 
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place  called  ez-ZlroMd  ^W^yU  which  helongs  to 
'Abdullah  Ben  'Im&rah.  This  fortress  has  the  name 
ofed-Dikdto  |^uC|AJU 

There  are  many  fortresses  on  earth  oi  which 
strange  stories  are  related,  which  have  been  collected 
by  Abii-l-HosaTn  el-Meddini,  in  a  monograph  on 
this  subject,  which  he  has  entitled,  "TTiebook  of 
the  Fortress^"  ^iUll  y  UT.  In  this  book  are  select 
stories  respecting  fortresses,  some  of  which  we  have 
given  in  our  Akhbdr  ez-zemdn. . 

El-Mas'iidi  says,  this  is  a  view  of  the  account  of 
the  town  Bib  el-Abwdb,  the  wall,  Caucasus,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  We  have  given 
a  detailed  narration  of  their  manners  and  modes  in 
warfare,  and  of  the  stratagems  of  their  kings,  in  our 
Akhbdr  ez-zeman.  The  accounts  which  we  have 
given  of  them,  and  the  descriptions  of  their  kingdoms, 
dwell  on  objects  which  are  palpable  (t.  e.,  the  pre- 
sent state),  and  not  on  abstractions  (or  the  history 
of  past  times),  and  which  anybody  who  chooses  to 
visit  the  countries  which  we  have  described  may  see*» 

'ObaTd  Allah  Ben  Khordddbeh  gives  in  his  book 
which  has  the  title  of,  ''The  lloads  and  the  King- 

doms,"  the  distances  of  places  by  the  road  (not  as 

^ • 

^Uatl  ^    f^\fi  oUjl,   fik,U»t1    J.  U/i   U  ^   • 
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the  crow  flies),  but  he  does  not  give  any  account  of 
the  kings  and  kingdoms.  There  is  no  use  in  show- 
ing merely  the  distances  and  roads^  for  this  regards 
only  sending  couriers*  and  despatching  parcels  and 
letters.  Tlie  same  author  mentions  how  great  the 
revenue  of  the  villages  of  el'Irak  was.  Such 
account*  however,  cannot  be  correct,  for  the 
revenue  is  always  sinking  and  rising,  disminishing 
and  increasing,  according  to  circumstances  f ;  and  he 
states,  that  the  mount  el-'Arij  ^yi\  which  is 
between  Mekka  and  Medina  coheres  with  the 
mountains  of  Syria,  so  that  it  is  connected  with  the 
mount  of  el-Akra'  at  Antiochia,  which  is  again  in 
connexion  with  the  mount  eUKum  p\<II.  This  is  a 
curious  notice,  and  shows  that  he  knewi  that  the 
various  parts  of  the  earth  are  connected,  and  no 
where  interrupted  nor  separated,  except,  that  in  some 
places  there  are  low,  in  others  high,  countries.     His 


*  The  MS.  of  Leyden  leaves  the  reading  of  this  word  doubt* 
ful,  and  others  write  ^y3f  instead  of  ^  yS.  The  reader  may 
refer,  respecting  Ibn  Khordadbeh,  to  the  note  to  page  331.  Here 
is  confirmed  wliat  has  been  said  there  partly  as  conjecture,  without 
being  aware  of  this  passage,  namely,  that  Ibn  Khordadbeh*s  work 
was  intended  as  a  road  and  post  book.  Perhaps  it  was  even  the 
official  directory. 

t  I  published  the  whole  of  this  account  of  the  land-tax  of 
Ibn  Khord&dbeh,  from  the  MS.  of  Oxford,  with  the  accounts  of 
some  other  authors  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  Asiatic  Journal 
of  IS39. 
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book  may  be  considered  as  tbe  best  work  in  its  way. 
Of  equal  merit  is  bis  book  on  the  chronology  and 
history  of  the  nations  before  the  Isldm. 

Ahmad  Ben  et-Talb,  the  companion  of  eUMoj- 
tadhed  Billrfi>  wrote  a  book  on  the  same  subject,  in 
which  he  ^ves  an  account  of  the  whole  world;  but 
what  he  says,  is,  for  the  most  part,  contrary  to 
truth ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  a  pseudonym  work 
to  which  his  name  is  prefixed,  for  he  was  possessed 
of  much  more  knowledge  than  what  this  book  be- 
speaks; and  if  it  is  genuine,  we  must  consider  that 
God,  the  Almighty,  gives,  by  liis  infinite  wisdom, 
absolute  power  and  mercy  to  his  servants — to 
those  success  in  their  labours  to  whom  he  thinks 
best. 

One  of  the  Persian  kings  built  the  town  of  Bab 
el-Abw&b,  of  the  wall  of  which  we  have  said,  that  it 
extends  over  land,  sea,  and  mountains,  and  several 
fortresses:  he  settled  military  colonies  there,  and  he 
defined  the  ranks  of  the  kings.  He  wrote  to  the 
king  of  the  Khazar,  el-Lan,  and  Turks,  and  to  the 
kings  of  other  nations,  who  ruled  over  Berda'ah  er* 
Ildm,  el-Bailakan,  Aderbljdn,  Zanjdn  ^^[jfj  (mc,  or 
JU?;),  Abhar  ^l  (^5^1)*  Kazwin,  Hamad&n,  ed- 
Dainawar,  Nohdwand,  and  other  places  which  were 
under  the  dependency  of  el-Kdfah  and  eUBasrah 
(after  the  Arabic  conquests),  and  form  part  of  el* 
'Irlik.  God  may  keep  the  said  nations  witliin  their 
limits,  particularly  since  the  Moslim  power  has  been 
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80  reduced,  and  is  in  such  a  decline  that  the  Byzan* 
tines  are  victorious  over  the  Moslims;  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mekka  is  in  a  bad  state;  holy  warfare 
is  neglected;  the  highways  are  unsafe,  and  the 
roads  bad;  every  chief  makes  himself  the  independ- 
ent master  of  the  provinces  in  which  he  is,  as  was 
the  case  under  the  kings  of  the  Satrapies,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  until  Ardeshfr  Ben  Bdbek  Ben 
Sdsdn  united  the  empire.  He  restored  order,  he 
rendered  religious  service  safe,  and  promoted  the 
cultivation  of  the  country  (by  paying  attention  to 
irrigation,  and  thus  it  continued)  until  God  sent  his 
prophet,  through  whom  he  dispelled  the  darkness  of 
wrong  religions,  and  destroyed  the  services  ordained 
by  false  creeds.  The  Islam  was  victorious  till  at 
present,  but  now,  that  is  to  say,  in  332  a.h.,  under 
the  Khalifat  of  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  el-Mottaki  Lillah 
its  pillars  give  way,  and  its  foundations  are  sinking. 
God  is  the  helper  in  human  affairs. 

There  are  many  curious  accounts  connected 
with  Bfib  el-Abwub,  and  the  various  fabrics  which 
have  been  raised  by  Kisra  Ben  Kobdd  Ben  Fairuz, 
that  is  to  say'*^,  Kism  Anusharwan:  as  the  town 
of  stone  Sjli^tiULij^  near  a  place  called  el-MasU 


*  The  MS.  of  Leyden  reads,  <'  Who  was  the  father  of  And- 
sharw£n."  If  this  reading  is  adopted,  the  word  *^  Ben  "  before 
^  Kobad  "  is  to  be  left  out.  This  alteration,  however,  is  not  con- 
firmed by  any  MS. 
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^Jlt  (kuJLl)f  The  wall  which  he  raised  in  the 
country  of  Sharw&n  and  which  is  called  the  wall  of 
day,  and  the  wall  of  stone  which  has  the  name  eU 
Bermeki  ^X^U  other  accounts  refer  to  the  coun* 
try  of  Berda'ah  Sso^.  We  will  not  enter  into  fur. 
ther  details,  having  spoken  on  this  subject  in  our 
former  works. 

The  river  el-Kor6  ,^1  {j^\)  (Korr  or  Cyrus) 
rises  in  the  country  of  Khazardn  in  the  kingdom  of 
Jerfr  ^^ ;  it  takes  its  course  through  the  country 
of  Abkhdz*  to  the  province  of  Tiflis,  which  forms 
the  Moslim  frontier;  in  the  middle  of  this  province 
it  is  divided  and  runs  to  the  Solawerdians  Sj^j^^lUJt^ 
(jLi«3;^UJt  or  iipjU\)  (Shulawerdi)  who  are  a 
brave  and  strange  nation  of  Armenian  origin, 
as  we  have  said.  From  these  the  hatchets  called 
Sja^^UJI  {^c)  c\ijjyxh  have  their  name;  which 
are  in  use  with  the  Siabihah  xstUmJI  (ju^L&lt) 
and  other  Barbarian  corps  ^UNt  oJL:^.  This  river, 
which  has  the  name  el-Korr^t,  passes  through  Bar- 
d^j  ^b^,  a  place  of  the  province  of  Berda'ah,  and 
a  few  miles  distant  from  this  capital;  then  it  receives 
near  es-Sin4rah  ijj^\  (iJUjoIl)  the  river  es-Ras 
u^ji\  (ur^^l;^))  which  runs  near  Trebizond.  And 
after  these  two  rivers  are  united,  they  fall  into  the 
sea  of  the  Khazar. 
\      ■  ■  ■  I  ■ ■  II      I  I 
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The  river  er-Ras  comen  from  the  dominions  of 
Bahek  el-Khorrami  ^^\  ^L, which  are  called  the 
country  of  Badin  ^^^jis^.t  and  belong  to  Aderb(jdn» 
and  from  a  mount,  which  has  the  name  of  Jebel 
Abl  Mdsa,  in  el-Ghdrat*  CL,\JJi\:  on  this  moun- 
tain live  several  nations,  belonging  to  er-RUn,  in 
Armenia.  It  passes  the  town  Wprthdn  j,lJ;^ 
(^^jjJb^),  and  it  comes  to  the  place  where  it  falls 
into  the  Korr,  near  the  village  called  Sinarah,  as 
we  have  said. 

The  river  Isfedriid  4>5jjuju.t,  which  means  the 
White  River,  by  the  way  of  the  transposition  of  the 
words,  according  to  the  genius  of  each  of  the  two 
languages,  the  Persian  and  the  Arabicf,  passes 
through  the  country  of  ed-Dailem,  and  washes  the 

castle  wliich  has  the  name  Kal'ah  of  Salar  j%m 
(f  3li»),  which  is  the  name  of  Ibn  Aswar  the  Dal- 
lemite  ^^JLjaII  j\ym\  ^^l,  who  is  one  of  the  kings  of 
ed-Dailem,  who  has  at  present  [that  is  to  say,  in 
the  date  when  we  write  this  book]  rendered  himself 


^  Some  copies  read  cr-Rain. 

literally,  *'  According  to  the  putting  before  and  behind  between 
the  two  languages,  namely,  the  Persian  and  the  Arabic."  That 
is  to  say,  the  Persians  put  the  adjective  before  the  substantive, 
and  say  the  white  river ;  whilst  the  Arabs  observe  the  reverse 
order,  saying  the  river  the  white. 
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master  of  Aderbijdn.  Then  this  river  takes  its 
course  from  ed-Dailem  to  el-Jfl  ^f^^^  [from  Jil  is 
derived  Jfldn  ^3^]»  and  there  it  receives  another 
river  from  the  country  of  ed-Dailem^  which  is  called 
Shahdnriid  ^^yUU  (^^^U),  that  is  to  say,  the 
King  of  Rivers:  it  is  so  called  on  account  of  the 
purity,  white  colour,  limpidness,  and  abundance  of 
its  waters.  These  two  united  rivers  fall  into  the 
sea  of  the  Da'ilem,  the  Khazar,  and  other  nations 
who  live  on  its  coasts.  The  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation on  the  banks  of  these  rivers  form  the  Dailem 
and  the  Jil,  who  have  conquered  and  subjected  a 
great  part  of  the  country. 

Haying  given  an  account  of  the  Caucasus,  the 
nations  who  live  on  it,  and  round  it,  of  B&b  el- 
Abwdb,  and  the  Khazar,  we  will  proceed  to  speak 
of  the  kings  of  the  Assyrians,  who  are  considered 
as  the  first  monarchs  in  astronomical  tables  (observa- 
tions) and  chronology;  then  follow  the  kings  of 
el-Mausil  and  of  Ninive ;  then  the  kings  of  Bdbel^ 
who  are  the  cultivators  of  the  earth,  who  have  dug 
canals,  planted  trees,  converted  waste  lands  into 
fields,  and  made  roads.  These  are  followed  by  the 
first  series  of  Persian  kings,  who  are  the  J&hia 
^UULl  (^l^1«xi.0>  ^hich  means  Lords,  down  to 
Ferfdun :  then  follow  the  Askdn  ^ICI,  the  last  of 
whom  was  Dard  Ben  Ddrd,  which  is  the  same  as 
Darius:   they  are   the    Sokun    j,pCj<   (j,>aJC&II) 
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(Kaianfans).  After  thetn  follow  the  kings  of  the 
Satrapies,  who  are  the  Ashgh^n  ^U&a^t.  Then* 
comes  the  second  series  of  Persian  (kings),  that  is 
to  say,  the  Sdsdnians :  then  the  Greeks :  then 
follows  the  Roman  empire.  We  shall  add  the 
Icings  of  the  Arabs  (or  Maghrib)  who  followed 
them.  We  shall  also  give  an  historical  account  of 
the  Sud4n,  of  Egypt,  Alexandria,  and  of  other  places 
of  the  earth,  if  it  is  the  will  of  God;  for  there  is  no 
strength  but  in  God. 
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